UNCANNY, SPOOKY, CREEPY TALES 
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In the House 
of Screaming Skul 


The Vampire. 
of Oakdale Ridge 


In Dread of the 


ispering Dark: 


| How Bernarr Macfadden 
Keeps Fit — 
at Fifty: eight 


AT FIFTY-EIGHT 
Bernarr Macfadden 
has the phy. de- 
velopment of an ath- 
lete of twenty-five— 
a splendid tribute to 
the efficiency of the 
methods he person- 
ally employs and 
which he describes in 
his series of feature ~ 
articles entitled*‘How 
I Keep Fit at 58,” now 
running in Physical 
Culture, the great 
health magazine. 


Above—Bernarr Macfadden, the man. 


Below—Bernarr Macfadden, head of one of the 
world’s largest publishing organizations, 
at his 


desk. 


At fifty-eight the working days of 
most men are drawing to a close, the 
most productive period of their 
lives has passed, the future repre- 
sents decline, retirement, perhaps 
dependency. a 

Bernarr Macfadden is fifty-eight 
years old—yet he still retains the 
vigor and physique of an athlete of 
twenty-five. 

He is a tremendous worker. 


Thirty years ago he came to New 
York with $50.00 in his pocket. To- 
day he is the millionaire head of one 
of the largest publishing houses in 
the world. 

His brain is razor-keen. 

Day by day —year in, year: out — 
his mind and energy guide the des- 
tiny of a dozen nationally circulated 
magazines, three daily newspapers, 
a great book publishing business, 
large motion picture interests and 
the many other activities which 
comprise the daily routine of 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., the 
great firm which bears his name. 


He plays as hard as he works. 
For him, at fifty-eight, several 


fast sets of tennis, a twenty mile ~ 


hike, swimming and diving in his 
pool, all in the same day, are a 
regular occurrence. 


For him to arise at 5' A.M., walk 
eighteen miles from his home to the 
company offices at 65th Street and 
Broadway, New York, and then 
outwork his hardest working exec- 
utives is common. 


Also in the October Issue 


How I Keep Fit at Fifty-Eight 

I Was a Dying Paralytic 

What to Do Before the Baby Comes 

Body Beautiful 

Acquire the Charm of Perfect Poise— 
Here’s How 

Baby Pictorial 

Tell Me What to Eat 

Why Let Them Poison Your Children? 

How Physical Culture Restores Shat- 
tered Minds 

Whole Wheat Is Wholesome — and 
Then Some 

I Fooled Five Doctors 

Are They Doping Children in Board- 
ing Schools 

Goat’s Miik Saved My Premature Baby 

Dance Your Way to Health and Beauty 

eS i hege Youth to the Century 
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Address 


Literally thousands of times each 
year he is asked, ‘‘How do you do it 
—how at your age, are you able to 
carry such a tremendous burden of 
responsibility, indulge in such stren- 
uous and continuous physical activ- 
ity, and not break down?” 

In his answer lies the essence of 
health knowledge. ; 

Bernarr Macfadden has personally 
written it in the form of a series of 
wonderful health articles entitled, 


. “How I Keep Fit at Fifty-Eight.” 


Representing, as they do, the life ex- 
perience of a great health expert 
boiled down into a few simple, pleas- 
ant, practical health hints, they are 
a godsend to every man and woman 
wishing to attain as near perpetual 
youth as it is given mortals to 
achieve, 

On behalf of yourself and every 
member of your family do not fail to 
read this series which will lengthen 
the life and prolong the youth of 
anyone following the advice it 
gives. 

And remember this: Bernarr 
Macfadden does not ask you to 
remake your life along new and 
strange lines. His habits of life 
are not so widely different from 
those of any normal man or woman. ~ 
You can apply his suggestions and 
scarcely realize there has been any 
change except in the way you feel. 

One of the first of this tremendous 
series appears in Physical Culture, 
for October, now on sale. Get 
your copy today at the nearest 
newsstand or use coupon below. 


Macfadden Publication 


Mactada 
1926 Broadway = gildin 
T am enclosing $1.00. 
a five months’ 
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Physical Culture 


Out The Ist of Every Month—25 cents 


GHOST STORTES 


Follow this Man! 
Secret Service Operator 38 Is on the Job 


Follow him through all the excitement of his chase of the counterfeit gang. 
See how a crafty operator works. Telltale finger prints on the lamp stand 
in the murdered girl’s room! The detective’s cigarette case is handled by 
the unsuspecting gangster, and a great mystery is solved. Better than 
fiction. It’s true, every word of it. No obligation. Just send the coupon. 


FR E E The Confidential Reports 
No. 38 Made to His Chief 
And the best part of it all is this. It may open your eyes to the great 
future for YOU as a highly paid Finger Print Expert. More men are 
needed right now. This school has taken men just like you and trained 


them for high official positions. This is the kind of work you would like. . 
Days full of excitement. Big salaries. Rewards. 


Earn$S2500t0510,000 a Year 
You Study at Home in Spare Time 


No advance education is needed. Any man who can read and 
write, and think can make good. A wonderful book tells all 
about what others have done. Shows pictures of real crimes 
and the men who solved them. We'll send you a FREE copy 
with the free reports. Get the special offer now being made. 
Mail the coupon. 


University of Applied Science 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 23-O9 Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 23-09 Chicago, Ill, 


Gentlemen:— Without any obligation whatever, send me 
your new, fully illustrated Free book on Finger Prints 
and your offer of a FREE course in Secret Service In- 
telligence and the Free Professional Finger Print Outfit, 
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i The Mystery of the Flying Dagger.................... SAMRI FRIKELL 26 . ! 
) \ True account of the amazing manifestations of a young Hungarian girl-medium y 
é One Lawyer Who Wouldn’t Stay Dead................ MARK MELLEN 28 ‘ 
Some say the wicked, after death, regret their acts. Read how old Zeke-feli 
2 ‘What a Seventh Daughter Saw.......... MRS. JULIA T. SHEARON 31 | 
The power of “second sight.” This girl-had it, and-—— \ 
| Pawn-of= the Unseen: . <2. 6 eee ee LYON MEARSON 34 
é Bloodstains couldn’t have been made by a phantom, and ye-—— : € 
Jack Stuart’s Million Dollar Seance..... ree ee es ey eS: 38 
4 Often a pot of gold lies at the end of the rainbow. But Jack Stuart found that—— ’ 
iN They Baited a Trap for a Ghost... 0... CLARENCE KENNER 41 & 
) Don't read this tf you have a weak heart ( 
{}| Was It the Devil’s Work?............, ARTHUR EDWARDS CHAPMAN 44 {\ 
( A real ghost in Ye Old England of by-gone days \ 
\ The Phantom of the Fifteenth Floor.............. FULTON OURSLER 46 | 
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| ( Under the Spell of the Red Circle.............. WILBERT WADLEIGH 
Does the cult of Devil worship still exist in the 20th Century? Evelyn Grover thought it couldn't, but— | 
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| i Can a human skull be inhabited by a spirit—after death? i 
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Thought of his beautiful wife's ill-health being due to the midnight marauding of a phantom, drove John 
Stern to the point of madness. And then— 


In Terror of the Whispering Dark........ FRANCES LITTLE SHERILL 23 


A thousand eyes—accusing fingers stalking her—fear of a jealous woman's ghost—Ora Morris never 
had a minute's peace.alone at night 
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In the Lanville murder investigation, Mary Mullins, half-witted prowler of the Wanango Building, springs - 
a dramatic surprise that even Doctor Blitz couldn't foresee 
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GHOST STORIES 


Nowhere. is the life of a certain oe of men and women more feverish, 
nowhere is the thirst for pleasure or gold more intense, than in Paris. @ 
Kf} Morals, belief, and even sentiment are shriveled up, as in.a furnace, by the } 
: mad pace. Withthem 
love becomes only 7 
desire, and desire 
often turns to hate. 


— in the walled 

garden of a house of mystery 
in Paris, belonging to a Spaniard, Don Hijos, Marquis de San Réal, was a 
perfume-laden boudoir luxuriously furnished in white, rose, and gold; 
with roses everywhere. It was a secluded retreat from which no 
sound could escape; one 
where even shrieks would be 
of no more avail than in the 
middle of the Sahara. 

In this secret loyve-nest 
Balzac’s world-famous story 
of The Girl with the Golden 
Eyes, a story of passion, jeal- 
ousy, perfidy, and vengeance 
never equalled in all liter- 
ature, reaches its thrilling 
climax. It is a strange story 
of one of the many mys- 
terious undercurrents of life 
in Paris, but it is only one 
of over a score of infinite 
variety told in the famous 


céned De Sa No Larisenne 


The only version which contains al) thatis in the original. Zhe Sun, V ¥ For the First Time Completely Translated into Enghsh The only English translauon that 1s complete. Zhe Bookman, V ¥) 


[* the pavillion ' 
d’ amour, guarded by bloodhounds ry iy 


Think of Reading seis 
Fascinating Volumes by 


HONORE be 


IBALZAC! 
prac COLOSSUS OF LITERATURE h 


| Cousin BetTE Two Volumes 
Pierre Grassou 
The Girl With the Golden Eyes 


Cousin Pons 


History OF THE THIRTEEN 
Ferragus, Chief of the Devorants 
La Duchesse de Langeais 

j) César Birorreau 

) THe Civin Service 

: Gaudissart I] 

A Prince of Bohemia 


] SPLENDORS AND MisERIES 

; Tove Volumes 
THE House of NucincEen 

| The Secrets of La Princesse de 

Cadignan 

Sarrasine 

Facino Cane 

A Man of Business 

The Involuntary Comedians 

i] THE Perry Bourceois 

| Tewo Volumes 


4700 Entrancing Pages by : 
The Master. Novelist of ~ |} 
All Time 


H © Your set 1s far and away the best } 
} translauon there is of Balzac 


GrorceE W VanvdERBILT i 
I (Mr Vanderbilt bought four sets of this edition) Wy 


THE Scenes oF Parisian Lire introduce us to a bewildering world pulsating The great genius shows us a true picture of the hifeof Paris, extenuating nothing, 
with hfe, that 1s at once a terroy and a delight. In it the conflict for wealth and hiding nothing, setting forth all with minute and realistic fidelity to truth. No other) 
power, the quest for love and the pursuit of pleasure, the trumphs and the defeats wnter has sounded so profoundly the depths of the mysteries of human nature. He 
of life, and every aspect of joy, sorrow, goodness, and sin are found. Jt 15 a world painted men and women asehe found them and with a strength and fearlessness; 
of poverty and luxury, of tragedy awful and terrific, of pathos affecting and pathetc, unequalled by any other author. He has been called the master of masters in the 
and of comedy vivacious and sparkling, a world where we meet artists and apaches, analysis of life, the anatomist of passion, and the vivisector of the human heart. He 
scholars and rakes, butterflies and honest housewives, bourgeois. and aristocrats, dares to penetrate into the arcana of emotions almost too terrible for literature to! 
honest folk and declasses of all sorts, in happy homes and sinister places. touch, but he has done so as a serious observer of human society 


Balzac’s breadth, depth, strength, and fearlessness. 


g A monumental undertaking admirably executed. 
The Atlante Monthly For the first time we really have Balzac in Enghsh You have y 


A translavon that is complete ‘worthy ofa great classic and styhs- made a great contnbution to American Interary scholarship. Baler war tice eee Public pees Philadelphio 
, € was religious 
neal ate The Churchman F W Hamizton,D D, President, Tufts College, Boston The les Wniai oes 


If, as you sit in your arm-chair, you could invite to your side this man who knew Pans better than any other who has ever lived, 
and could listen by the hour to his enchanting tales of the fascinating life there, you would, of course, do so. Many others have, 
Well, do not think that this 1s a pleasure that 


only the rich may enjoy He 1s at your com- “4 “f Pay for them at the 
mand now, for you may have his wonderful y L L rate of a 
tales, printed from the same plates as the original é 1UC. an LILg Be (Za) O 2 few cents o day, 


edition published at $765.00, for less than the cost 
of ordinary novels. Not to know Balzac’s novels 1s to confess oneself out of 


touch with the world. Readers who take up one of his stones for the first time 
are surprised to find how infinitely superior they are to anything they have ever 
sead Doyou know them? If not, why not have a set sent to see for yourse]f? Atv W LO New een, 


These YE. Sees Z: 8 Uf x1 
The most powerful novelist that ever pied diate mie ees ee. aes? AX SETI hele, 


lived Thi New York Times 
Stands alone among his contemporanes. 
The Tribune, New York 
Supreme novelist The Sun, New Yard 
One of the kings of thought 
The New York Herald 
The greatest name in this century s ht 
erature Encyclopedia Britannica 
‘The greatest novelist in the world 
International Encyclopedia 
Text is perfect and its Wlustrations rep- 
resent the best in modern French an 
Will take its place as the standard 
edition of the great French novelist 
Evening Transripi, Boston 


THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS, 
Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas, 

| Ritrennouse Square,’ Philadelphia, Pa. || 
| You may send me for inspection, charges paid, the jf 

i} xrx-volume set of SCENES OF PARISIAN LIFE i 
| by Honoré de Balzac, bound in black cloth. I will | 

a return the set in 5 days or send you $1 as a first pay- ¢ 
|) ment and $2 a month for 9 months. Canada add 
one $2 payment, Foreign $21 cash with order. 


| Name 
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“Prepare 
at home for a 
well-paid drafting job! 


Before you put your time and money into any kind of training, 
make sure there are plenty of jobs to be had when you’re ready | 
for them. That’s why men go into Drafting. 70,000 jobs adver- 
tised in 12 months. Big salaries. Fascinating, easy work, short 
hours, and unlimited opportunities for advancement to executive 
positions. Drafting isn’t one line of work—Draftsmen are needed 
in nearly all lines—in factories, Architecture, Electricity, and 
Structural work. - 


will makethiscon"| Drafting Made EAS Y for You 


a 


Fine, imported 
instruments like 


Wehave developed a newone-step-at-a-time method 

- ‘ which makes Drafting principles easy to under- 

tr. act nit Ou - stand, Even men with only common schooling make 

= : rapid progress with this instruction. Right from 

the very beginning you do actual Drafting room 

jobs. And by a wonderful new system you learn 

without copying, you see why every step is done; 
so you become a real Draftsman, not a tracer. 


\ The Ideal Profession 5 Roads to Success! 


No building can be erected, no The big money in Drafting goes 
machine constructed, few prod- to men whospecialize in Machine De- 
ucts can be made until the sign, or Hiectrical Drafting, or Arch- 

itectural Drafting, or Structural, or 
Draftsman draws the plans. Automotive. It isn’t enough merely 


Here’s white-collar work for Rockuow  eanetal pene pease 
he-men! When you see hun- gad design and plan original work. 
dreds of men building some big You need many Engineering sub- 
c= i jects, to e kind of a Drafting 
sky-scraper, or bridge, or aes position that pays $60 to $125 a 
plant—you may know that & week. The American School, for 29 
Draftsman controls everything Seare e eeay Tice eh Te 
fi g¢ Eng 2 by home- 1: 
they do. The Draftsman is the {hojudes this specialized training in 
&ey-man of all industry. the complete Drafting Course. 


Get My Job and Raise Offer! 10% into this 


: : opportunity, 
Get my free book, Job and Raise offer quick! Let me show you 
how to turn part of your spare time into real training for a real job, 


‘0 Gm 6 2 2 OD 8 Ge 8 ee 2 Ge 2 ae 
O. C. MILLER, Director Extension Work 


American School, Dept.D9292 
@ Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


out extra charge 
to every student, 


ef sche 
: CAN © Dalle 
nee 
paver” 


No Profit-Price 
Easy Terms 
This wonderful, 
more complete, 
simplified, up-to- 
date instruction 
in Drafting is of- 
fered at very low 
tuition and small 
monthly pay- 
ments within the 
reach of the un- 
trained man who 
needs it. 


Ss TRAINING 
backed with nation-wide 


FREE JOB-SERVICE 


The Amertcan ScHoot now offers its students and Please send me Free Drafting Book, Job and Raise offer, 
pretuates, hdce ee cost, Oe pres of a eae and Sombie information about preparing for a fine Draft- 
“employment Department which Keeps in touch wl HY 6 ing job at home in spare time. 

the employers of Draftsmen all over the United Mae ne aiecihae = 
States. We have placed hundreds of men in good Drafting 


bd N 
Positions. We have made this training so complete, so ame______----—. 
practical, so easy to master, that our students are bound 


EE 


to make good. And, so, because the demand for real Drafts- = - 
men continues to exceed the supply, and because this train- Dept Street Noa ee ences 
ing actually prepares men for good Drafting positions, we Ss( HOOL D9292 = 


mag anh a Eps Employment Service, free to employ- cn iat 
$, and graduates. 2 Bye en eee 
i : Drexel Ave. and 58th St.,Chicago sd Mise al 
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Get the Book, 
“That Doubled Stethens Pay 
1m 7 Months-Boosted Everett 


from$125 aMonth to $550, 


aut has he 


Here is an unusual book— 
different from any you have 
ever read. It tells how men 
make more money, and make it 
more quickly than any other 
way. 


Thousands of men have sent 
for it and found it the shortest 
route to a better job at bigger 
pay. Maybe it will help you, 
like it helped Stephens, Everett 
and Lamb. But don’t miss this 
opportunity to find out. The 
coupon in the corner will bring 
it to you at once—by special 
delivery mail—so you can de- 
cide right away, for yourself, 
just what this book can do 
for you. 


Pay Tripled 
Since 
Enrolling 


“Since starting your 
course, my pay has gone 
up to over three tim 


ve done for me.” 
R. A.’ Lamb, 
2101 W. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Jped THOUSANDS of others 


Mail Coupon 


bead 
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Coal Miner Becomes 
Electrical Expert 


“T was loading coal at $5 a day when your 

came to my attention. It changed my 
whole future. Now I earn more than $550 a 
month counting my spare time profits. Here is 
a picture of the new Studebaker Special Six 
I just bought with my electrical earnings.” 
Carl Everett, L. Box, 5-18, Danville, Ill. 


The Key to the World’s 
Fastest Growing 
Profession 


“The Secrets of Success in Elec- 
tricity,” by Chief Engineer Cooke, 
tells you in simple language, all 
about the wonderful new opportun- 
ities in Electricity and all about its 
opportunities for you. 


Men of all ages, with or without 
electrical experience, are urged to 
send for this book. Don’t lose this 
chance to learn what others have 
done in Electricity, the greatest and 
fastest growing field in the world. 
150 pictures—nearly 100 stories of 
success and how it was achieved— 
dozens of different electrical jobs 
and positions fully described—you 
get all these in Chief Engineer 
Cooke’s big book. Clip coupon for 
your free copy. 


a. 


2, 
con 


Doubles His Pay in 7 Months 


“Mr. Cooke, I was a common laborer at $24 a 
week when I enrolled with you. In seven months 
your training doubled my pay to over $50 a week, 
and it is going up all the time. Your book, “The 
Secrets of Success in Electricity,’ started me on 
the right road.” 
W. H. Stephens, Electrical Contractor; 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


No matter what you may have 
heard about other methods of elec- 
trical training, you don’t know the 

whole story until you get the facts on 
what Chief Engineer Cooke offers 
you! You owe it to yourself to in- 
vest a two cent stamp in finding out 
about this amazing, practical and 
successful way of training. 


Send for “‘The Secrets of Success 
in Electricity.”” Read how, in your 
own home, while keeping right on 
with your regular job, you can easily 
and rapidly fit yourself for a big pay 
position-in this big pay field. Mail 
the coupon today —it places you 
under no obligation and no sales- 
man or agent will call on you. 


L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer . 


L. L. Cooke School 
of Electricity 


Owned and Operated by 


rae INCORPORATED 
2150 Lawrence Ave. 
Chicago 


MAIL THIS NOW! 


§ Chief Engineer Cooke, 
Chicago Engineering 
Work 
Dept. 669 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
Please send me at once your free book, “The 
Secrets of Success in Electricity” and full particu- § 
lars of your method of training men for responsible 
B electrical positions. This request does not obligate 
me in any way and no salesman or agent is to call. 


S, Inc. 
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BW-COOKE 
Directing 
Engineer 


GET THE 


WORLD'S 


BIGGEST BUSINESS! 


Find out how you can get into this gigantic 
Auto Business! Think of it—7 Thousand 
Million Dollars paid to Auto men every 
year for upkeep alone! See why there are 
‘so many Tremendous Opportunities for 
the trained Auto Man to get Big Raises 
in an UICK!—opportunities waiting 
for YOU! My Free Book shows why. My 
Free Lessons show how pease take ad- 
vantage of these wonderful Opportunities. 


If you want to boost your pay quick, Mail 
the Coupon now. Be an Auto Expert. 
* It’s the one Business for the red-blooded, 
ambitious man who wants to make real | 
money! I help you doit. Get all the par- 
ticulars about my lifetime Employment 
lifetime, Consultation 
Service—both of which I include Free of 


Service and my 


Extra Charge. 
ind out HOW , Don’t sell 
| your time for 


train 
(1) " low pay! You 
® don’tneedto! 
Get_all the 


Facts! Find out 

how you can become a 

_ Big Pay Man in amazingly 

quick time! These 3 FREE Les- 

sons show you why you can stay 

ome; keep your present job! They 

prove that you don’t have toleave your 

doorstep—that you can Master every 

branch of Auto work right in your own 

hhome. Send Coupon while I can still 

offer ae these 3 Lessons absolutely 
FRE a 


2916 Sunnyside Ave. 


FACTS: 


About the Tremen- 
dous Money - Making \ 
Opportunities in the 


B.W. Cook 


CHICAGO MOTOR TRAINING 
CORPORATION : 


Dept. 943 
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QUICK ResuuTe 


be nee 


My Big New Auto 
Book Also FREE . 


| If you’re earning a cent less 
* than $60 a week, clip coupon 
© now! Get the proof. See for 
| yourself how easily you can 
- master Auto work right in 
| your own home — and how 
quickly you can get in line for 
the big Auto Jobs that pay up 
| to $10,000 a year and more— 
or in a Money-Making Auto 


’ 1°11 PROVE 


That I Can Put YOU in Line for 


the BIG PAY JOBS—QUICK? 


Clip coupon now! I’ll send you absolutely FREE 
OF CHARGE — with positively no obligation on 
your part—3 “‘JOB-WAY” Auto Lessons and Jobs 
and my big, new Auto Bookalso! I want you to see 
Jor yourselfj—just_why B. W. Cooke “JOB-WAY” 
Training is bringing so many men BIG Money in 
- Such remarkably quick time. I want you to see 
what it can do for youl : 


Send Coupon at ONCE! 


Learn how men without a day’s previous auto 
experience, and only common schooling become 
Garage Owners, Superintendents, Managersand 
can earn up.to $150a Week and more! See why 
hundreds of men have found ‘“‘JOB-WAY” to 
be such interesting, practical Training! 


I stand ready to give you absolute proof. Clip 
COUPON NOW and [’ll rush your Lessons to 
you Absolutely Freel! 


See How You Can Earn up to 


S150 a Week 


Business of your own. Re« 
member — these lessons and 
Jobs come to you absolutely 
FREE of charge and with. 
out any obligationon 

your part whate 
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Immoriality—What Does It 
Mean To You? | 


Bu 
GEORGE WILLIAM WILDER 


CIENTISTS declare that there is no basis for belief in life after death. They 
base their declaration on the fact that no proof has as yet been produced 
to establish immortality—by any means known to science. 

Science to the contrary, there are few men living who do not believe in - 
their heart of hearts that man does not die when he ceases to breathe. And on 
what does man base that belief? On the strongest of all foundations—on the 
grain of mustard that is capable of moving mountains—on FAITH. 

Since science cannot prove, and since faith cannot deny, consider for a moment 
one astounding view, taken by a layman who can be called Stephen Jones: 

“T can’t prove anything—but I’m ‘going through life on the chance that there 
might be something to this immortal life idea. What if we should die and find 
that all the claims for life after death are indeed true? I’m going to prepare 
now, so that in case—in case, I say—it is so, then | will not miss happiness to come.” 

There it is—what if the claims should be true? 

The thought carries with it a terrible responsibility. Liars, thieves, cheats, 
murderers—suppose your acts are witnessed by a company of invisible witnesses? 
Wives, husbands—suppose your negligence of your children is seen and noted by 
a thousand watchful eyes? Children—suppose your thoughtlessness, your lax 
attention to your parents, is recorded and scored against your chance of future 

eace? 

: Beware! A terrible reckoning is just around the corner—if the claims for 
immortality are true. 

But what of the man vilio’ doe his duty as he sees it? What of the woman 
who plays her part with high courage and staunch devotion to the right? What 
of the parents who struggle through to give their children the best in life that is 
available? What of the mother who toils without let-up, without complaint— 
sun-up to sun-down—for the ease and care of her loved ones? 

Surely, if the claims are true, then they have nothing to fear. Whatever lies 
beyond the grave holds no terrors for the man or woman who plays the game 
right. 

: And don’t lose sight of one thing of paramount importance: Ina healthy body 
there must function a healthy mind. Healthy minds cannot follow any path but 
the highest, the path that leads to success, to mental peace, to full rewards here on 
earth. And that means full reward in whatever life lies beyond the grave. 
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eo B over eminent man of science—scoffed at le 


By Wilbert Wadleigh 


DWIN TRAVERS, eminent psychologist and psychic 
investigator, glanced with surprise at the card 
tendered him by his secretary. Doctor Charles P. 
Grover was a physician of international reputation, 
and one of the foremost opponents of psychic re- 

search in the world. 

“Show the doctor right in,” he directed, puzzling over 
the square of pasteboard. Oddly enough, he had just been 
reading an article in a magazine written by this same man 
of science, ridiculing recent spirit seances. 

Dr. Grover entered. He was a tall, gaunt, elderly man 
of about fifty, with a neatly trimmed gray van dyke. He 
crossed the room with an energetic step, and as Travers 
rose, surveyed him critically through horn-rimmed glasses. 

“Good morning, Professor,” he said in a low, pleasant 
voice. “I suppose you are a bit surprised at this abrupt 
visit from a sceptic?” 

They shook hands, and Travers, with profound gravity, 

drew up a chair for his distinguished caller. 

' “Be seated, Doctor. I must confess,” he said with a 
smile, indicating the magazine on his desk, “that after read- 


ing your article here, ‘Fashionable Hysteria,’ a visit from , 


the author is rather disconcerting.” 

They both laughed. 

“Doubtless,” said the doctor. “I’m afraid that I was a 
little severe with the Society for Psychical Research.” 

Travers shrugged depreciatingly. 

“You were,” he said, smiling thinly. “We are, you. say, 
a set of credulous dupes, preyed upon by clever. tricksters, 
so hopelessly biased by a morbid interest in our pursuit as 
to be utterly oblivious to deceitful tricks played upon us.” 

He laughed, belying the bluntness of his remarks. Here 
they sat, two prominent psychologists, diametrically opposed, 
frankly studying each other. Travers was astonishingly 
young, Dr, Grover reflected, to occupy the position he did 
in mental science. : 

- “T hardly expected to find you so young,” said the doctor, 
smiling. “May I ask——” 

“Thirty-two,” said Travers, his gray eyes glowing with 
a subtle amusement, his thin lips smiling enigmatically. 
“May I ask what brings such a distinguished sceptic to my 
humble offices ?” 

_ Dr. Grover frowned. 


“1T is in the nature of a challenge, Professor.” 
“A challenge?” 

“Yes. You no doubt recall the address you delivered at 
the Friday Morning Club upon the ‘results’ of certain psychic 
investigations ?”” 

Travers nodded. 

“Well,” the doctor went on, “you made a statement to the 
effect that science refuses to recognize psychic phenomena; 

that it repeatedly ignores any and all proof of so-called spirit 
 tnanifestations.” 
_ “That is so.” 
= 3 


young daughter fell under the 


The doctor studied the intelligent gray eyes soberly. 

“T have come here, Professor Travers, to give you an ideal 
opportunity to prove that there is such a thing as spirit 
manifestation.” 

He paused, drawing con a pocket the portrait of a young 
woman, 

“My daughter,” he said, handing it to Travers; “Evelyn. 
She was graduated from college last year, and is now a 
little past nineteen.” 

Travers examined the portrait in sudden fascination, It — 
was of a pretty brunette girl, with large, appealing eyes; 
a delicate, vivacious mouth that in the portrait was occupied 
with exhibiting even white teeth in an infectuous laugh. 
The suggestion of dimples in the cheeks enhanced the young 
charm and gaiety of her features, 

“She is beautiful,” he said simply. 
with your proposition?” 

“Everything,” said the doctor. “Evelyn was in an auto- 
mobile accident some two months ago, and while she escaped 
with merely a few minor scratches, the nervous system has 
suffered by the shock. She is obsessed by a mental affliction 
that defies my every effort. Frankly, I am worried. To be 
brief, she is the victim of frequent hallucinations.” 

Travers nodded gravely. 

“Tn what way ?” 


“What has she to do 


—— has lapses into a state of what you spiritists would 
term a submerged personality. She imagines herself and 
actually conducts herself at times as an utterly different 
person.” 

“Hm!” .exclaimed Travers with interest; 
sonality.” 

“So-called. As you will appreciate from my attitude to- 
ward psychic matters, I do not for a moment entertain such 
an idea. I consider it merely a hallucination; a form of 
insanity, by no means uncommon, but—often hard to. 
correct.” 

He shrugged hopelessly, his eyes sadly upon Travers. 

“T have done everything,” he said grimly. “God knows, 
I don’t want to send her to an asylum.” 

He heaved a profound sigh, and Travers reached over and 
patted his hand sympathetically. 

“Come; don’t despair, my dear Doctor. A temporary 
subversion of her individuality, perhaps. It may be purely 
a hallucination, and then it might be a psychic personality. 
Tf it is the latter, so much the better, for I may be able to 
help you.” 

Dr. Grover smiled grimly, 

“Thanks. Call it what you will, I confess that I am 
unable to do anything. I have kept her condition a secret, 
except in such instances when I have consulted with other 
scientific men. So now, Professor, I come to you. Here, 
in the person of my daughter, is the answer of science to 
your address. I offer the hospitality of my country estate. 
You are at liberty to examine Evelyn; in fact, to take com- 
plete charge of hef case, and if you can prove to me the 
existence of a spirit control 

His voice broke suddenly, and he bowed his head. Travers 
regarded him silently, greatly moved. 


“—-dual  per- 


me CIRCLL 


? 


powers of the unseen pl But when his beautiful 


spell of the Red Circle—— 


“Doctor,” he said at length, “as an alienist, you are no 
doubt aware that, in either case, insanity may become estab- 
lished. Then, too, a pro- 
tracted investigation may 
do more harm than good. 
Perhaps rest, relaxation, are 
what she needs most.” 

* Dr. Grover nodded. 

“True enough. But, my 
dear fellow, it has been two 
months since the accident, 
which after all, was not 
severe; she has rested. 
Organically sound in 


“Evelyn! Speak 
tome!” seas 
“Evelyn? My 
name, sir, is 
Marie. Oh, 
where am I— 
what is this 
strange 
place?’”’ 


every way, too. But 
you haven’t said that 
you'd come.” 

Travers considered. 

“Where is your estate?” 

“Near Jamestown.” “ = 

“I suppose I could run down for a while, and leave my 
Secretary in charge. After all,” Travers smiled, “I-need a 
vacation.” 

“Splendid. Then,—could you leave in the morning? I 
can send a car around, and it’s really a nice drive from 
Washington.” 

“Yes, Doctor; I'll be glad to. -As a matter of fact, I’ve 
always wanted to be able to poke around the ruins of James- 
town. Are you very far from there?” 


& 


Dr. Grover re- 
marked that it was 
> a mile removed. 

“You will find my place interesting in itself,” 
he added. “It is an old colonial structure.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“My, I had forgotten an appointment.” 

“When shall I have my car pick you up?” 
“Oh, at hine will be satisfactory; I’m stopping at the 

“Lincoln.” i 

“Very well. I’m sorry,’ Dr. Grover said, “that I haven’t 
the time to tell you more about the case. But you can see 
for yourself, tomorrow. You will find my old manse a 
quiet, restful spot.” 

How little did he realize the weird events that would dis- 
turb the peace of that old manse! 

Travers bowed his visitor out, and acquainted his secretary 
with his plans for leaving in the morning. Once alone, he 
picked up the portrait of Evelyn Grover and studied it 
thoughtfully. 

Evelyn Grover, propped up in bed with numerous pillows, 
flung the magazine she had been reading to one side as 
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He rose. 


? 
i 


her mother entered the room and glanced quickly toward her. 
“T heard the door-bell, Mother,’ she said anxiously; “is 
it Bob?” 


(oe3 


ae mother smilingly nodded, and laid a hand caress- 
ingly upon her-daughter’s forehead. She was a stout, 
kindly, sympathetic woman, of an ever-cheerful and opto- 
mistic disposition, and Evelyn adored her. 

“Ves, it is Bob, dear,’ she said softly, smoothing back 
with stout fingers the walnut hair that tumbled in a brown 
cataract over Evelyn’s dainty pink ears, and somewhat pale, 
dimpled cheeks. 

“Oh, show him up, Mother! 
going to call today.” ; 

“Silly goose!” laughed Mrs. Grover. “You have him 
bound hand and foot by that ring, and Robert delights in 
his bondage. You don’t think he would forget you, do you?” 

Evelyn’s brown eyes surveyed her diamond ring with such 

a baffling expression of pouting adora- 

tion and tenderness that her mother 
laughed out- 
right, despite 
her secret anx- 
ieties. 


I wondered if he was ever 
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“Well, well, dear; such a face! 
away.” 

She patted Evelyn’s hand affectionately, and left the room, 
descending the stairs to find young Robert Briton pacing 
the living-room with nervous strides. He looked up ex- 
pectantly as Mrs. Grover appeared. 

“How is she?” he inquired anxiously. 

Mrs. Grover regarded him soberly. 

“She seems all right now, Robert. I’ll be so relieved when 
the doctor gets here tonight. He wired that he was coming, 
and mentioned that he was bringing a Professor Travers 
with him. Who is this professor, Bob? You newspaper 
men know everything.” 

Briton frowned. 

“I know of an Edwin Travers,” he said. “Sort of a 
psychic, I think. Not a medium, I don’t mean, but he goes 
in for that sort of thing. It would be odd if it should be 
the same man.” 

He grinned. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Grover admitted. “Charles has no patience 
for ghosts and mediums. Goodness knows that this old 
house is enough in itself to excite morbid imaginations. 
You’d better run on up and.see Evelyn—and Bob, if—if 
anything goes wrong, you'll call me?” 

He nodded, and darted up the stairs, halting mischievously 
at the side of Evelyn’s door to rap on 
the wall. ; 

“Stay out!” came her command in a 
mock-imperious tone. He entered 
promptly, advancing upon the 

radiant, prostrate figure. She sat 
up, darting him a look that 
was supposed to be dis- 
dainful. 

“T told you to stay out!” 
. she said reproachfully. “To 
think that you should en- 
ter a lady’s boudoir unin- 
vited !” 

_ A pettish pout appeared 
on her lips, which Briton 
quickly stooped and kissed. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed. 
“Do that again.” 

“You brute!” she said, 
flushing, “You not only in- 
trude your presence into the 
sanctity of my chamber, but 
you presume to kiss me.” 

She clapped her hands, look- 
ing around. 

“Guards, ho!” she cried. 
This, Sic Robert, means the 
guillotine !” 

They both laughed. 

“Be not harsh, oh Princess !” 
said Briton, dropping to one 
knee, and bowing his head. “T 
am come‘with devout reverence 
to inquire into the health of 
-Your Highness. Forgive, if 
you can, a penitent knight.” 

Evelyn looked at the bowed 
head with its curly black hair, 
and her hand strayed fondly 

~ \. through the locks. 

“How,, now,” “she ex- 
claimed severely; “since 
when have newspaper re- 
porters become knights?” 

He raised his head, re- 


T'll send Bob up right 


garding her with a humorous smile. : 
“The press depends on its mighis to get each morning 


dition ready!” he countered. “Evelyn, dear—how are you 
feeling now?” 
She sighed. 

“Oh, I’m better. I still have those—fainting spells.” 

He studied the floor solemnly. 

“Bob.” * 5 

‘Something in her tone disturbed him, and he did not 
look up. 

“Vou have not even called me up, Robert, for two days,” 
she reproached him. “Is it another girl?” 

He laughed shortly. 

“Of course not, dear. 
editions, you know.” 

“Ves, I suppose you have.” She sighed. “TI get so lonely. 
Bob,” she said gravely; “what did you think, ‘the other night, 
when I,—I had that,—that strange attack?” 

Briton evaded her glance uncomfortably. 

“T didn’t know what to think,” he said frankly. 

“T was afraid, Bob, that you would think that,—oh, all 
sorts of things, and I wanted to see you so badly yesterday, 
and you promised me that you’d come out.” 

“J had an important assignment,” he said, regarding her 
with concern. 

“Of course—you were busy. But I 
was worried, I have had a few lapses 
like that since my accident, and at first 
T didn’t know a thing about 
them. Then I heard Daddy 
talking to Mother about hal- 
lucinations. Oh, Bob, it’s 
terrible! Papa won’t tell me 
a thing, and Mother says that 
I just go into a sort of faint 
—and I don’t know what 
happens. I try not to worry 
about it.” 


ve just been busy; election 


RITON forced a smile he 
was far from feeling. 
“That is the right attitude. 
Don’t worry.” 
“But—what did I do the 
other night, Bob? When I 
became conscious again, you were so pale 
and serious, and then you left suddenly 
without letting me know. Please, Bob, 
tell me.” 
He shook his head. 
“T can’t do that, dear,” he said. 
“Nonsense, I demand it, Bob; if you 
love me. I am tired of being in the 
dark; I want the truth!” 
She gripped the coverlet with de- 
termination. 
“And you may as well tell me.” 
“Well,” he said reluctantly, “we were 
- talking of the game between Princeton 
and Harvard, and then you suddenly 
slumped down on your pillow and closed 
_ your eyes-——” 
» “T remember talking about football.” 
» “Well, I thought you were very ill, 
or had fainted, and I was going to get 
a glass of water when you 
opened your eyes and stared at 
me in a way that made ime feel 
like a—a stranger. I asked you: 
‘what’s the matter, dear?’ and 
you said: ‘where am I—who are 
you?’ in a strange tone. I was 
frightened,” Bob continued, “but, thinking you 
might be joking, I seized your hand. You drew it 
away, and looked wildly around the room, crying 
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‘Papa!’ in the same strange voice. I was alarmed, of course. 
Doctor Grover hadn’t ever told me about,—about what took 
place after you fainted. I have always been sent away.” 
“Go on,” said Evelyn grimly.« “What else happened?” 
“Well, I said to you: ‘Evelyn! what can be the matter? 
Speak to me!’ and you stared at me with the strangest ex- 
pression and said: ‘Evelyn? My name, sir, is Marie. Oh, 
where am I—what is this strange place?’ And then you 
dropped back against the pillow. I called your father, and 
he came up and gave you smelling “4 
salts. He motioned for me to go— : 
so I did.” : si 
Miss Grover 
had followed ev- 
ery word with an 
amazed horror. 
(Continued on 
page 84) 


‘We die to 
be born 
again. 
Mindisall. 
The rest is 
cosmic 
dust.’’... 
. Sudden- 
ly, just 
outside 
the door, 
they heard 
a demoni- 
acal laugh 
that sent 
anicychill 
downtheir 
spines! 
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Those skulls were broken to fragmenis—baiiered 
from windows—and still they continued to scream 


By M. Bouillard 


\ 


N the banks of the Lugre stands the Chateau 

Lavignac. It is set upon the crest of Layignac 

Hill, overlooking the town and commanding a 

very beautiful view of the river for many miles. 

It is the ancestral home of my parents. For 
tenturies it has been the dwelling place of the Bouillards. 
Though it has been renovated during recent years, the old 
chateau still retains an atmosphere of age coupled with 
something that to the sensitive and superstitious is peculiarly 
uncanny. 

Is it any wonder that I have been unable to sell or rent 
the place? Terrible tales have been told all over the coun- 
tryside about the chateau. It is called by the superstitious 
folk the “Chateau of the Screaming Skulls.” 

There is an old story handed from generation to genera- 
tion by word of mouth; and if it were not for the fact that 
I have seen these skulls with my own eyes I would be in- 
clined to doubt the veracity of this weird tale. I have never 
heard the screams, but I have seen the skulls. I cannot 
say that I am very proud of the story and it isn’t often that 
I tell it, for it does no credit to my illustrious ancestors. 
Of course, in those days might was right. 

Back in the seventeenth century before Chateau Lavignac 
was built, the land upon which it now stands was owned by 
one Jules DeFronte. He was a small farmer, tilling his soil 
and loving it for what it yielded. He lived with his wife 
in a little cabin. They were a hard working, thrifty couple 
who loved their little home, set upon the hilltop nestled 
among the pines. Their few acres of ground were to them 
as their life’s blood, for they had been handed down to 
DeFronte through a long series of generations. 

Now, there were in the town of Lavignac, Jacques Bouil- 
lard and his wife, the good Madam Bouillard. He was the 
first of my noble ancestors of which there is any trace. 
~Before him they were nobodies. -Bouillard had acquired a 
good-sized fortune and was the head of a large and rather 
influential’ family. Though he was not titled, he was of 
wealthy bourgeoisie that could meet the nobility on terms 
of equality, due to his tremendous wealth and his power 
over the country people. Bouillard owned all of Lavignac 
Hill, with the exception of the piece of land held by DeF ronte. 


aoe BOUILLARD was very beautiful and intensely 
ambitious. With Monsieur Bouillard she had planned 
to build a fine house on Lavignac Hill, that would be the talk 
of the countryside. Of all the acres they owned, however, 
none were so desirable for the site of this house as the land 
held by Neighbor DeFronte. Time and time again they made 
offers to DeFronte to buy his land, but he would not sell. 
He could not bear to part with the ead that had been his 
father’s father’s. 

Many times Bouillard went to him offering inducements— 
but to no avail. DeFronte was obdurate. He would not 
sell on any condition. 

As the story runs, my noble and none too scrupulous 
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house of Bouillard 


As told to Ed Powers 


ancestor came back from one of those meetings vowing to 
himself that he would get the DeFronte farm, if not by fair 
means, then by foul. 

Whether or not Madam Bouillard was the author of the 
wicked deed that was done, I can not say. It is not fair 
to intimate she instigated the dastardly crime that followed, 
without being definitely certain. It is a known ‘fact, how- 
ever, that she had a hand in it, and, if she was not the prime 
mover, she at least was well up in the front. Some women 
do influence men to crime and, when a man is under the 
influence of such a woman, who am I to say which one is 
most to blame? 


fous days after the final meeting with DeFronte, in 

which he received the decided answer, Monsieur Bouil- 
lard rode over to the DeFronte cottage. Smiling, he offered 
his hand to DeFronte, telling him that he had given up all 
desire to buy his land and that he had decided to build the 
chateau on the land which he himself owned. He expressed 
a very sincere wish that since they were to be neighbors, 
they should bury the past, be friends, and he hoped the few 
harsh words he had spoken would be forgotten. To show 
his sincerity and sorrow for the way he had treated Monsieur 
DeFronte, he invited him and his wife to be his guests at 
his home in town on Christmas Day, which was then only 
two weeks away. 

Of course, an invitation to the Bouillard’s on Christmas 
was not to be neglected in the town of Lavignac, at least, 
not by people in the humble position of the DeFrontes. So 
when Christmas Day rolled around Jules DeFronte and his 
wife mingled with Bouillard’s other guests, probably looking, 
in their plain homespun clothes, like two sparrows at a pea- 
cock picnic. _ 

As the story goes, my noble ancestors went out of their 
way to make the DeFrontes comfortable, taking great pains 
to have them introduced to all the guests and deeply resent- 
ing any attitude of indifference shown toward them. It was 
plain that they were to be considered the guests of honor. 
When the DeFrontes sat down to dinner they felt morose 
and decidedly uncomfortable. They remained noticeably 
silent. This can easily be understood. 

My ancestor’s jewels were the talk of the countryside. 
He was famous for his collection of antique plate, specially 
wrought silverware and golden vessels. Around the De- 
Frontes were placed many dishes of the finest workmanship, 
their value a well established fact. The poor farmer and 
his wife never had seen such exquisite things and they could 
not keep their gaze away from them. They relieved their 
embarrassment by staring at these various works of art. 
Jules DeFronte’s attention was especially fixed on a small 
goblet that was placed at the right hand side of his seat. 
It was. filled with the most exquisite wine my ancestor had 
out of his cellar. Out of it DeFronte drank, during the 
course of the meal, and he continued to gape at it and fondle 
it whenever his hands came near it. 


against walls—hurled 
“reir curse on the 


A lull came in the conversation, giving Madam Bouillard 
a chance to remark. 

“IT see, good neighbor DeFronte, that you greatly admire 
that goblet. It is well worth your attention, for it is valued 
at over three thousand francs.” 

DeFronte started, This remark must have attracted the 
attention of all those at the table, both to the farmer and 
the goblet. It also served to connect them both in the minds 
of those present. The fact that DeFronte had paid partic- 
ula® attention to the work was registered with those at the 
table. 

Two days after the dinner, soldiers came to the house of 
DeFronte and arrested him and his wife. They were thrown 
into prison without being informed of the charge upon which 
they were arrested. They were left there for two weeks, 
then taken out and hauled before the magistrate. Monsieur 
and Madam Bouillard appeared and accused the prisoners 
of stealing the valuable- goblet. The poor farmer and his 
wife were disconsolate, for they had no more stolen that 
-goblet than I had. 

At the trial many witnesses bore testimony to the effect 
that Farmer DeFronte had paid particular attention to the 
goblet at the dinner in Bouillard’s house on Christmas Day. 
Madam Bouillard told a damning story, the most of it, I am 
frank to admit, untrue. She told of the conversation that 
took piace, how the goblet had been set before the prisoner 


BR UGLO 


One of the guests came 
within three feet of 
them when they let out 
a most blood-curdling 
Series of cries and 
moans 


for him to use, and 
how she had been 
attracted by the at- 
tention he had paid to it. Two 
of the Bouillard’s servants 
came forward and said that 
they had observed Madam De- 
Fronte and her husband lingering in the 
dining room after the rest of the guests 
had withdrawn to the parlor. 
Finally, the goblet itself was produced and two soldiers 
swore that, when they had (Continued on page 51) 
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F recent years, the 
West. Indian negro 
has been coming to 
New York in ever 
increasing numbers. 
The men seem to specialize in 
running elevators, while the 
women go out as domestic ser- 
vants. They are queer negroes, 
tlecidely more primi- 
tive than the blacks 
born in this country, 
yet apt to be sharper- 
witted and more ag- 
gressive. Doubtless 
the political liberty 
they have enjoyed in 
_Haiti and the British 
island colonies has 
stimulated them, 
though it has not al- 
tered the fact that 
they are close to the 
‘jungle type. They 
bring North with 
them a somber faith 
in voodooism and 
other black magic, a 
terror of ghosts, and 
all sorts of blood- 
thirsty practices. 

I got up against 
West Indian deviltry 
the other day. This 
is what happened to 
me: 

Needing a woman 
to come in twice a 
week and do chores 
around my flat in 
Brooklyn, I phoned 
an employment 
agency and a young 
colored woman was 
sent over. She was 
pleasant looking and 
soft spoken. She ; 
told me that she was a native of the island of Jamaica. 

Tt seemed for a while that I had found a treasure among 
cleaning women. But one day I missed a spoon from an 
old set of silver I had inherited from my grandparents and 
which I greatly valued. I could not help suspecting the 
colored girl. Instead of accusing her, I kept my eyes open 
and finally laid a trap for her. I started away from home, 
but returned almost at once and let myself in noiselessly. 
From the living room I could see Cora rummaging in my 
bureau drawer. She came upon a marked dollar bill I had 
planted there, and promptly pocketed it. 

When I flung the charge of theft at her, she paled to a 
strange ashen-gray. I thought she was merely frightened. 
But suddenly her eyes blazed, and to my astonishment she 
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with the Curse 


Who could 
have put that 
feather and 
bone on my 
apartment 
door? What 
did it mean? 


struck me across the 
face. I seized both her 
arms above the elbows 
and pinned her against 
the wall. I was pretty 
mad, I guess, and hurt 
the girl, for she started 
to whimper. Then I 
took the dollar bill away from 
her and threw her out. She de- 
nied having stolen the spoon, of 
course. It seemed useless to try 
to recover it. I was willing to be 
quit of Cora at the price. : 
A week later, I noticed a fuzzy object on the outside door 
of my flat. I glanced hastily around. What was the meaning 
of the thing? It looked something like a shuttlecock, the 
feathered “ball” used in the ancient and absolete game of 
battledore and shuttlecock. I dislodged it and was much 
interested to discover that it was really a small bone to 
which three colored feathers from a rooster’s neck had been 
tied with a strip of dried skin. 

Most persons would have figured it to be a freakish toy 
made by a child. But I knew better. My study of the 
occult and of primitive superstitions caused me to see the 
hand of Africa in the business. The object was a. witch- 


doctor’s charm, devised to bring down evil upon the dweller 


in the house—myself. The voodoo priests of Haiti use con- 
traptions of the sort, as do the obeah-men of the English- 


- 


_ enclosed the blisters, and which tingled unpleasantly. 


By 
Hugh Docre Purcell | 


“speaking West Indian islands. Obeah, I may say, is a.form 

of voodoo. It stops short of human sacrifices and of can- 
nibalism, but it is governed by the same theory of magic, 
and the rites resemble those of voodoo. The deity wor- 
shipped is Obi, the snake-god, and if his blood-lust is sat- 
isfied with a goat or a rooster, it is simply because Anglo- 
Saxon laws against murder are harder to evade than those 
in Haiti. Obeah is regularly practised in the islands from 
Trinidad to Jamaica, and it is occasionally heard of in 
Louisiana. 


l THOUGHT immediately of Cora, the Jamaican negress, 
and the grudge she doubtless bore me. I had twisted her 
arms. Possibly she feared I intended to have her arrested 
in connection with the spoon. : 

The incident amused me a whole lot. It was fantastic to 
think of jungle witchcraft being invoked against an everyday 
citizen of New York. Why, there must be an: obeah-man 
right here in some colored tenement! Charms, such as I 
had found, are not peers to be potent unless manufactured 


Ee bya: “priest.” 


T placed the absurd little package of bone, feathers and skin 
in my desk, and felt rather pleased to own it as a curio. It 
never entered my head that I might be monkeying with 


supernatural dynamite. 


Four days had passed when I realized that the palms of 
both my hands had begun to itch in a peculiar way. Small 
blisters had appeared, but the main symptom consisted of 
reddish circles about the size of a half-dollar piece, which 
Fear- 
ing I had picked up the malady known as ring-worm, I 
rushed to see a doctor. But he declared flatly that I had 
not got ring-worm. The latter often appears on the back 
of the hand, and almost never in the palm. The medical 
man was provokingly enthusiastic about my itch. It was 
something quite new to him. He called in a skin specialist, 
and they gloated over it in the hope of getting-a line on a 
hitherto unrecorded disease. However, they ended by saying 
that it did not appear to be a serious matter. They painted 
the rings with a liquid that I suspect was merely iodine, and 
told me to report if the trouble grew any worse. 

I did not grow worse. But the.marks stubbornly refused 
to disappear, and I was bothered at my work, which is that 
of assistant to a Wall Street broker, by. an irritating sensa- 
tion in my hands, I was still far from imagining the cause. 


l HAD engaged a new negro maid-of-all-work, also a West 
Indian. She saw me examining my discolored palms 
several times, but made no comment. Then, one day, she 
started to clean my desk, and out of a pigeon-hole fell the 
obeah-charm. She leaped back as if it had been a serpent. 
She stifled a shriek, and her eyes became enormous, Her 
body shook with an ague of fear. 

“Mis—Missa Purcell, what’s dat ting dding in your 
house?” She babbled the words, her voice breaking. 

“TJ found it——” I started to say, but she interrupted me 
wildly. 
“Your hands! 


Your hands!” she screamed. “Dere’s a 


- curse*been put on you.” 


“MARKED WITH THE CURSE OF OBI 


Woe to him who gives offense to the great god Obi! 
Hugh Purcell lived to regret the day he censured a 
West Indian maid 


Told by 
W. Adolphe Roberts 


And she dashed madly out of the place, without even 
claiming her half-day’s pay. 

Til admit that my nerves were considerably shaken for 
the moment. It surprised me that I had not thought 
of this obeah stuff before, in connection with my 
itch. The theory was familiar to me. Of course, I didn’t 
believe that magic could be practiced upon me by a half- 
savage witch doctor, and perhaps that was why my mind | 
had remained closed to the tie-up. But there were grave 
material perils conceivably lurking in that bunch of feathers 
and other trash. I didn’t like the appearance of the strip of 
skin that had been used as binding cord. It was scaly, 
foul-looking. It might have been smeared with poison. 

My first move was to return to my doctor and ask him 
whether he thought it possible [ had contracted an obscure 
tropical disease through handling what I told him were 
natural history specimens. I had taken the obeah charm 
apart, and I submitted to him the objects that had composed 
it. He was vastly intrigued. Later in the day, he reported 
thatthe bone was the finger joint of a monkey and the piece 
of skin had once been worn by a boa constrictor, the largest 
of snakes, They were in as wholesome a condition, how- 
ever, as such relics could be expected to be, and he was sure 
I had not been poisoned by them. The rings on my palms, 


he added, had not changed for the better or the worse. He 
slapped some more iodine on them, 
I then took a subway train and rode to Harlem. The 


girl, Cora, had lived there, and fortunately, I remembered 
her address. I needed it for the investigation I proposed 
to make, though I had no intention of visiting her personally. © 


l SOUGHT out the Captain of the neighborhood police 
station and questioned him about the superstitions of the 
West Indian negroes with whom he had to deal. My in- . 
terest was due to the fact that I was writing an article on 
the subject, I said. What he did not know about voodoo 
and obeah was a pity. He simply had never heard of such 
things. He classified the whole business as “fortune telling,” 
but as far as he was able, he was quite helpful. 

“The Jamaicans pull off the most marvelous stunts of all,” 
I said. “I’m anxious to get hold of a practitioner from that 
island. Do you happen to know of some very old man with 
a woolly beard, who lives by himself, keeps his room in half- 
darkness, and won t allow more than one person to visit him 
at a time?” 

The Captain stared at me in amazement. “Say, you're 
kidding me along!” he exclaimed. “There’s only one Jamai- 
can fortune teller in Harlem, and you’ve described him. If 
you've got all the dope on him already, why come to me?” 

Actually, [-had not been “kidding” the Captain. Books 
on negro witchcraft had taught me how to visualize obeah- 
men, They are not held in much honor until they are old, 
and they always wear beards as badges of their trade. The 
rest was easy. I explained this in a casual way, and I was 
given the aged sorcerer’s name and address without having 
aroused undue suspicions. Police interest in my affair would 
have made a laughing stock of me, if it had gotten into the 
newspapers. 

The obeah-man was called Tom Cudjo. 


= 


To assure myself 
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that he was the one who had been employed to injure me, 
I played the following trick: 

I manufactured my own charm, with a bone from a pig’s 
knuckle, a bit of fur, and the withered claw of a chicken. 
This looked like very powerful medicine. I wrapped it in 
a dirty piece of paper, addressed it to Cora, and hung it 
over the letter box bearing her name, in the vestibule of the 
tenement where she lived. I knew that this would drive her 
crazy with fear, and that she would rush to seek a spell to 
counteract it. 

Then I went and aed myself to wait for her,- outside 
the obeah-man’s house, a still more squalid building on 136th 
Street near the Harlem River. 

If the reader asks why I did not shadow her, 
reply that I am not a detective. 


I can only 


I doubted my ability to 
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Outwardly as cool as a cucumber, I went on a Saturday 
evening to 136th Street and climbed four flights of stairs 
to Cudjo’s door. The wrinkled, white-bearded face of an 
incredibly old negro, warned by my ringing of his bell, 
peered at me around the edge of the half-opened door. I 
‘spoke his name firmly, and he nodded. . 

“What you want to see me about, white man?” he asked. 
(It is better to make no attempt to reproduce his quaint 
broken English.) 

“T have need of your wisdom,” I answered: It was a 
stock phrase, understood by magicians all over the world as 
an appeal for professional aid. 

He shook his head. “The white man is making fun of 
Cudjo.” 


I stepped closer and stared hard into his eyes. At the 


keep on her trail without being conspicuous. It would have 
spoiled my whole scheme if she had recognized me. So I 
had to take the longer chance, wait for her and hope that 
T had figured correctly. 

My hunch proved to be an excellent one, all right. About 
eight in the evening, as I stood with my hat pulled down 
over my eyes, Cora darted past me. Her body was shaking 
visibly and she jabbed at Tom Cudjo’s bell until the door was 
clicked open for her. I needed no more to convince me that 
he was the obeah-man with whom she was in the habit of 
dealing, and I strolled on home. 

My next step in this peculiar business was taken after 
much hesitation. Apart from satisfying my curiosity as to 
his methods, I could have only one reason for interviewing 
the obeah-man: to get him to cure my hands. Frankly, I 
hated to admit that he might possess the power. Then, the 
rings on my palms suddenly became a good deal worse, and 
I decided to act. 

I made no theatrical attempts to disguise myself, but I 
did slip an automatic revolver into my back trousers pocket. 


“You see, 
medicine man my- 
self,’ I told the 
black. Tipping that 
table was my only 


‘mouldy bones, pervaded it. 


I ama 


defense 


same time, I drew out my pocketbook and showed him a 
twenty-dollar bill. “Your time won’t be wasted,” I said. 

Whether he was shréwd enough to size me up correctly 
as not being from the police, or whether his cupidity got the 
better of him, I don’t know. Any way, he stepped aside, 
let me enter, and~ immediately double-locked the door. I 
didn’t like that last detail too well. 

I was in a room lighted only by an old-fashioned kerosene 
oil lamp, turned very low. A faint noxious odor, as of 
My eyes growing accustomed to 
the gloom, I made out the skulls of various animals sus- 
pended from nails, as well as a number of nondescript pack- 
ages which somehow succeeded in giving a perfectly ap- 
palling impression. They might have been bundles of dried 
snakes, or monstrous tropical vegetables, or God knew what. 
In front of a delapidated chair stood a small table on which 
there were cups and glasses containing murky-looking liquids. 
The uncarpeted floor was littered with odds and ends, which 
got in the way of one’s feet disconcertingly. : 

The obeah-man sat down, after (Continued on Page 92) 


Miss Whittenberg s 
‘OuR-FOOTED DEMON 


She thought there was a human soul in the 


body of her big black cai. 


And ai 


least one man of science could 
noi prove the contrary 


By Morley Cassidy oa a 


4 Shas 
E was like no other cat f ever saw; a hu 
black fellow. He must. have weighed 
maybe more; fat, sleek, ‘big- bellied. 
Bug it was his fai 
had a tremendous h 

Square and big-jowled it w 
black head shone two jet-blas 

There was madness~i 
think of a cat- being in 
People go insane. And this ¢ 
person. 

I can see oak éyes now. 
are burned into my mind by the ) 
rible night. Oh, those eyes! And that ry ° 
Ugh! aoe 

Perhaps I should have told first about th 
But it was the cat that terrified me, not th 
He was our first visitor when we move 
a little cottage at the edge of town, a hi 
next neighbor’s. It was a rather shabby h 
we were poor then, and we had to’get awa fro 
of the city so that Helen, our little dau te 
fresh air and room to play in. The rent \ 
there was a big yard, so we took it, 


were thrown here and _th 
Hired, and pepe to go 


oC ela on a big sede box, his tail whipping back and. 


forth angrily, glaring at us, was the cat. 
He was the biggest cat I ever saw. The sudden sight of 
him made me jump, but then I laughed. 


“Just a cat, dear,” I said to Louise. “Get in the other 


room. I'll soon rout him with this broom.” 
““He'scared me to death,” she said nervously. “I opened 
the door and he fairly leaped into the room. Just a flash 
of black ae 


1 took the broom and, motioning Louise away, struck the 


cat lightly with the brush end. The back door was still 


open. 


added that the mistress 


the end of the’ 


1 thought he would dash for it. Ms Tt seemed to bear a charmed life. 


Not much! His fur stood 
Those black eyes seemed to s: 
ee peaeS at foie broom 


end, fairly shot out sparks. 
ire; he hissed like an angry 
sly. 


‘the box. Like a flash 
ing. 


Id almost feel those great — 


pe. “I'll fix you.” 

might. It hit him squarely, 
flash I leaped toward him, 
ed’ the door. 
with relief. “Ought to 
From then on “The Black 
where he belonged. The 
talk about him. 
rg, they told us—and they 
ly as peculiar as her feline 
heads significantly as they 


Baa were. see too ready t 
He belonged to Mis; it 


se in the middle of the block, 
it the corner, by three or four 


before any of our neighbors. 
gota on the edge of town. 


The surveying street had left fier house far back at 
set away back from the street. 
Thky had plenty of tales to tell about her: how she had 


ahs a. fetice Bpont nee place, then driven 


lonely old fous) how she had once run naked in 1 the moon- 
light, chasing her old cat about the yard until she caught ‘it 
and carried it, spitting and clawing, into the house. 

The cat, it seemed, was the only creature beside herself 
who had ever seen the inside of that grim old house. She 
lavished on it the affection a mother would give a child; 
fed .it only the choicest eream, bought good steaks for it to 
gnaw at. These were tales that had been gleaned from milk- 
men and delivery boys. 

The cat was hated and feared by the whole neighborhood. 
Men and boys had made 
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dozens of attempts to kill it, but in vain. It dodged the 
sticks and stones, seemed to recognize a gun or pistol and 
flee from them. Men had shot at it, seen it drop from 
fences, thought they had killed it. But the body was never 
in evidence, and always the cat would appear again, black 
and sinister and malicious as before. 

I made a secret vow: I would kill that Black Devil or 
know the reason why. His first visit at our house had made 
me hate and dread him. Further, I had my wife and child 
to protect. 

We didn’t see him for nearly a week after we had moved 
into the new house. I thought that he was probably nursing 
his sore spots where I had kicked him that first night. I 
wondered if he might even be dead from that lusty blow. 
My heavy shoes might have caved in his ribs, But he 
wasn’t dead. Far 


from it! 
One Sunday 
evening, two 


weeks or so 
after we had 
moved into the 
house, my wife 
and I went for 
a stroll. It was 
after dark when 
we returned past 
Miss Whitten- 
berg’s gray. old: 
house. Louise 
was telling me 
some of the 
weird neighbor- 
hood legends about the old woman—how she was supposed 
to have gone insane when her lover died on their wedding 
eve; how she decked herself out in a sort of wedding regalia 
on the few occasions when she went to the grocery for food. 
No one knew where her money came from. She was sup- 
posed to have a hoard of it hidden in her house. 


ful agony—— 


brute, kick him, 


UDDENLY Louise stopped her story. 

exclaimed. 

We stopped short. From inside the old house came shrieks 
of laughter. Someone—Miss Whittenberg—said something 
in an uncanny, high-pitched voice. We couldn’t catch the 
words. Then came more laughter. 

We strained our ears, but we could only catch a word 
here and there. My curiosity grew until I could stand it 
no longer. 

“You stay here,” I told Louise. 
and see if I can hear anything.” 

Carefully picking my way to avoid a oe a noise, I edged 
close to the lighted window at the side of the house. All 
was silent now, but I waited patiently. 

There was another outburst of that shrill, hysterical 
laughter. 

“Tmagine it! Twenty years, and not a soul knows about 
it!” that high voice cackled. Then came a peal of laughter. 
The madness of it sent the shivers running through me. 

The next instant I almost jumped with excitement. A 
man’s voice joined in the laughter ! 

They seemed to be sharing some tremendous joke. Her 
shrill laugh grew and grew until it was almost a scream. 
The man’s burst out with roar on roar, growing louder and 
‘ louder until both seemed to quit from sheer exhaustion. 

Surely, I thought, my ears are playing tricks with me. 
Why, she hadn’t had a visitor since her first.neighbors came 
here. Surely that wasn’t a man’s voice. 

But it was. The next minute I heard it say: 

“Tf anybody should guess——” 

That terrible, frightful laughing came again—the woman’s 
high, piercing, shivery; the man’s low, guttural, malevolent. 

“They'd kill you,” shrieked the woman. 


“Listen!” she 


“I'm going up closer 


“The Black Devil opened his mouth slowly, pain- 
fully, as if trying to keep from screamin 
Then came that moan, that sob, trembling in his 
throat, rising higher and higher into a shriek of fear- 


“I shivered, longed to leap out of bed and hit the 
ill him. But those eyes—ihose 
terrible, evil, snake-like eyes—held me fast, hypno- 
tized me, would not let me move. 
sickening, heart-freezing nighimare.” 


“Or try to,” he added. 

Then followed peals of laughter, louder, madder than 
before. 

I couldn’t stand it any longer. I must see who was in that 
room. 

I edged forward, careful to make no sound against the sill. 
The window blind left a narrow slit at the bottom. I bent 
down, peeked in. 

In a high-backed chair, near the center of the bare room, 
rocking back and forth as she shrieked with laughter, sat a 
woman—Miss Whittenberg—with that cat, that Black Devil, 
in her lap. 

Her face, with the muddy-gray hair tumbled wildly about 
it, made me shudder. It was a picture of madness, 

My eye swept the room for the man who was with her. 
No one there! 

I pressed my 
nose against the 
pane, trying to 
peer into one of 
the hidden cor- 
ners, The win- 

‘dow creaked 
faintly. — 

“Look! At the 
window!” The 
man’s voice . 
roared out from 
within the room. 

I jumped back 
as the black cat 
leaped full at 
my’face. It 
struck the pane with a thump, clawing, biting, scratching 
at the blind. 

I turned and fled, terrified. Louise had gone. 

Louise was inclined to throw cold water on my story. 

“You must have been mistaken,’ she insisted. “Miss 
Whittenberg has never, never had a visitor. All the neigh- 
bors will swear to that.” 

“Perhaps someone has been hiding here all these years,” 
I suggested. “That would account for the steaks and things 
she buys for the cat.” 

“That couldn’t be.” 


with pain. 


It was like a 


Louise was sure. “She couldn’t have 


‘kept a secret like that all these years.” 


“But I tell you a man was certainly there,” I declared 
positively. I was getting hot under the collar. 

“Maybe Miss Whittenberg has one of those double voices, 
like some vaudeville singer,” and she laughed. “Or maybe 
it was the cat you heard.” 

“The cat—well, perhaps,” I agreed. “That Black Devil!” 
It was not long before we saw The Black Devil again. 
After that night he began plaguing our house nightly. He 
seemed to delight in annoying us. It was almost as if our 

place were haunted. 

. Sometimes we would see him prowling through the shadows 
by the back fence, his heavy head turned toward our house 
constantly. When it got dark he would perch on the fence 
and howl. 


Sure howling! No other cat had such a voice. It sounded 

human. It was like the voice of a person in terrible, ex- 
cruciating pain. First there was a moan, deep and throaty, 
trembling as if the beast were having the very life dragged 
out of it. Then it rose higher and higher to a shriek of 
agony like a damned soul in Hell. It sent the chills racing 
up and down our backs, like dragging a knife across a china 
plate. 

“Of course we tried throwing things at it, yelling at it, even 
shooting at it, but not once did we hit it. Sometimes we 
could frighten it away for a time, but always he returned, 
that night or the next. 

One night the sound of horrible, piteous sobbing wakened 
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me. I sat up straight in bed, thinking it was Louise suffer- 
ing from a nightmare. She was sleeping soundly. Then 
came another moan, a choking sob, ending in a shriek. 

I looked up sharply. There in the open, moonlit window 
sat The Black Devil! 


I shrank back in sudden fear. It was like waking to find 


a prowler, a burglar—a ghost !—in the room. 
The moonlight caught the eyes of the beast. 
ghastly, evil, like the eyes of a hangman. 
seemed to hypnotize me. 
The Black Devil opened his mouth slowly, painfully, as 
Then came 


They were 
They held mine, 


if trying to keep from screaming with pain. 


“Tm so glad to see you, 

George. It’s been twenty 

years now. So lonesome. 

And Satan—just me and 
Satan’”’ 


that moan, that sob, trembling in his throat, rising 
higher and higher into a shriek of fearful agony-— 

I shivered, longed to leap out of bed and hit the 
brute, kick him, kill him, But those eyes—those 
terrible, evil, snake-like eyes—held me fast, hypnotized me, 
would not let me move. It was like a sickening, heart-freez- 
ing nightmare, 

Then once more he twisted his mouth open, moaned, and 
shrieked. Louise woke with a start, sat up straight. The 
spell was broken. 

I jumped from the bed, seized a heavy boot, hurled it with 
all my force. It caught The Black Devil squarely, carried 
him in a wide are to the ground. I saw him racing madly 
home. 

I went back to bed, but I could not sleep. The moonlight 
glinting on those ghastly macman’s eyes floated before my 
own. That shriek of agony rang in my ears, sent chills 
through me. 


Next morning I was tired and angry. I could stand that 
cat no longer. His mistress would keep him at home, in her 
house, or I would call the police, or have the Humane So- 
ciety take him away. 

I told Louise I was going to have a talk with Miss Whit- 
tenberg. Insane or not, she ought to be able to understand 
the simple words I would tell her about keeping her cat 
where he belonged. 

Without waiting to put on a hat or coat, for fear my 
anger would cool, I hurried over to her house, rapped loudly 
on the back door. The sound echoed and re-echoed in the 
rickety old house. Then silence. I rapped again, more 
loudly. 

* Now I thought I heard a voice, muttering, behind the door. 
A whispered answer. More muttering. “Talking to her- 
self,” I thought. 

The door opened a crack. 

“How do you do? Miss Whittenberg?” I 
sked politely. 

The door opened wider, and in the opening 
appeared a face. Such a face! It 
was long and thin but heavy-boned, 
yellow and wrinkled like an old rain- 
coat. The eyes were pale-blue, 
washed-out, as if her real eyes were 
hidden somewhere inside her head. 
And all about her face was a wild, 
tousled mass of gray-streaked hair. 

“Ts it you?” she asked 
vaguely, as if she were 
talking to herself. 

“Er—yes,” I replied. 
“T’m your next- 
door neighbor. 
I came to tell 
you that your 
cat has been 


bothering us, and to ask you to keep him home.” 
She stared at me, or rather into space, and I was sure 


that she had not understood a word I said. 
to repeat it wher she turned. 

“Satan!” she called. 

The cat came treading between her feet, sat down slowly, 
looked up at her insolently. 

“So his name’s Satan?’ I said pleasantly. 
you call him that because he’s so black?” 

She ignored me. 

“Satan, have you been bothering this man?” she asked, 
like a tolerant mother reproving a spoiled child. 

The cat licked his chops, seemed almost to grin. 
stared at him for several seconds, 


I was about 


“IT suppose 


She 
(Continued on page 66) 
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““# TELL you, Mark, she’s fading away bodily before my 
eyes,’ said John Stern gloomily, “and the curious 
thing is there’s not a doctor can say what’s wrong. 
Jills come down from 127 to 93. I’ve spent money 
like water these past two weeks, but I might as well 

have thrown it into the sea for all the good it’s done. 

Darned if I think doctors know what they’re talking about. 

Anything out of the ordinary knocks them galley-west. 

Pack of boneheads,” 

He got up and paced about the room where I do most of 
my work, 3 

All at once 
he stopped. 

“T daresay 
you think I’m 
crazy, but if I 
lose Jill—well, 


Iwas startled into 
wakefulness by a 
strange sound, a 
scratching noise 


it’s the end this time.” 
He said this so quietly 
that I knew he meant it, 
and what I was about 
to say died on my lips. 
I’ve known John Stern 
a good many years, 
though lately we haven't 
seen so much of each 
other. He has all the 
money that’s good for ene man to have, a fee 
house and old estate in Connecticut, and though 
. I have an open invitation, I don’t use it too often. Our 
lives have taken different paths, and since John’s marriage 
four months earlier, he has been kept pretty busy 

socially. 
_ It horrified me, however, to hear his news, especially as Jill 


was his second venture into matrimony, and I had hoped it © 


Living or dead, Lilli the 
wife. When he mar 


would prove balm for a wound which at the tinie seemed | 
unhealable. 

He had married a Hungarian girl the first time. Ill be 
honest and say I never cared much for Lilli, but she was 
beautiful, talented, and sang and played like an angel. He 
had met her on a trip abroad, married her in Budapest, and 
brought her back to dazzle society. She had been on the 
stage and was of ordinary enough birth, but she was quick 
to pick up all the little tricks of etiquette that society 
demands. A reckless sort of girl in the way of 
extracting a thrill out of life. 

She used to tear up and down the Boston Post 
road in a high-power car. It was her one defiance 
of John’s wishes. She was crazy about him, to 
all appearances. She did her stunt once too often, 
however, and coming round a curve on one wheel, 
hit a tree, smashed the car to smither- 
eens, and was pitched out on her 
head. ee picked her up dead— 
killed on the spot, but 
strangely enough with- 
out a blemish on her. 
beauty, and for a year 
John. was inconsol- 
able. 

I think everyone 
who knew him was 
relieved to hear at the 
beginning of his sec- 
ond year of widower- 
hood that he was pay- 

ing. attention to a 
New York beauty, 
and he lived up to 
his reputation for 
rapid wooing. They 
were married in six 
months. 

_ “John,” I said sud- 

denly, “What do you 

think I can do? I’m 

no doctor of the 

body, you know that, 
though I do know 
something about the 
mind.” 
He looked at me 
in a startled way. 
“Man, I had to 

talk to someone. I’m 
at my wit’s end. 
Look here !”’ He 
hesitated. “You 
know all about 
' this occult stuff 
—black magic 
and the rest of 
it.. Is it possible 


Oakdale Ridge 


Miskovac was John Stern's 
ried a second time— 


someone’s put a hoodoo on me: Oh, I know in my ordinary 
senses this is the last thing that would ever enter my head, 
but there’s something darned queer about this business. 
Only—witchcraft today—it don’t seem credible or possible.” 

“I'm afraid I can’t agree with you, John,” I told him. 
“Tt’s quite possible, though we’ve got beyond calling it witch- 
craft. Some people have the gift of healing, so others have 
the power of killing. No need to tell you how it’s done, 
but it can be done by the unscrupulous. I could quote you 
dozens of instances, all well authenticated, but I don’t 
think anything of this sort enters into your case. You 
hayen’t an enemy in the world.” i 


oN !” he agreed, brightening. “They say a man who 
has no enemies is a nobody, but I’d just as soon be 
I can’t think of a soul who has 
And as for Jill, who 


that as a public target. 
any cause to bear me a grudge. 
- would want to harm her?” 

“Well, then we can eliminate the voodoo idea. You 
say the doctors can give you no idea of the trouble?” 

“None. And I can’t stand by and see her losing day 
by day. In God’s name Mark, what am I to do?” 

I considered a moment. 

“What does Jill say herself?” 

“The poor kid is nearly beyond saying, Mark,” he 
answered soberly. “She can’t understand why she’s so 
white and weak. And she seems to have such horrible 
nightmares.” 

“What’s that?’ I asked sharply. 
nightmares ?” 

He seemed startled by my abruptness. 

“Something attacking her, but she never seems 
able to give it a form or a name. Just a horrible 
oppression, a feeling of fear, and then she swoons 
away in her dream. But what I really want you 
to do is come out to my place and stay a few days. 
Will you come?” 

“Gladly,” I said, for at that moment 
a vague and terrible suspicion had en- 
tered my mind. 

“T have my car here. Why not come. 
now, if you can, of course. And—I know 
you're my friend and all that, but—well— 
you must charge me a fee like any of 
your other consultants.” 

“Don’t worry about that. 
a holiday.” 

“Fine holiday, old man,” he said ironically, but 
my promise had worked a change in him, for he smiled. 
“I feel a lot better now I’ve got you back of me, Mark 
Shadow, ghost hunter.” 

“I've no idea of hunting ghosts this trip,” I said smiling, 
“We're going to do some chasing after health for your wife. 
Let me get some clothes together and I’m your man.” 

John’s estate, Oakdale Ridge, is an old one, and has been 
in the possession of the family for close on a hundred and 
fifty years. The present house is not the one in which John 
was born. That burned down some twenty years ago and a 


“What sort of 


I’m due for 


By Mark Shadow 
Told by Robert W. Sneddon 


I thought I 
saw a pair of 
eyes and a 
white hand, 
on the wrist 
abracelet. 
What could 
this be? 


modern house, . follow- 
ing the earlier in archi- 
tecture, was erected on 
the old foundations. The estate though larger 
than its neighbors is kept with the same care, 
trim lawns, woodland patches, etc. But what 
sets it apart from surrounding estates is a feature more 
often found in less populated parts of our country. Within 
the grounds is a private burial ground. A dozen or so old 
headstones, and a vault built by John’s grandfather. 

And as we drove up the winding drive from the lodge on 
the main. road, we passed this peaceful plot with its green 
mounds and the little and ugly stone building over the vault. 

“Jill never can get over this being so close to us,” said 
John with a nod of his head towards the burial ground. 
“I guess I’m so used to it, I never think of it, but when Jill 
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saw it first it gave her quite a scare. However I think she’s 
got bravely over. that.” 

“Your first wife lies there, I suppose,” I said. 

“Ves Ne 

“Till ever speak of Lilli?” 

“Qh, she has seen her photograph, but—she hasn’t an 
ounce of jealousy in her makeup, the darling. She thinks 
she was lovely.” 

“Quite so.” 

I had a momentary recollection of a somewhat unpleasant 
scene in which John’s first wife had figured. Had the posi- 
tion been reversed, and she been Jill’s successor instead of 
her predecessor, I fancy she would not have acted so mag- 
nanimiously. It was ata house party and John had danced 
several times with a pretty cousin, a mere child. I had sur- 
prised Lilli watching them, displaying a face of such jealous 
fury as gave me cause to give thanks I was not her gallant 
spouse. 

When we reached Oakdale Ridge, I was horrified to see 
the change in Jill who was lying in a long wicker chair on 
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Lying in the casket, as 
fresh and untouched as‘ 
in life was she who had 
been Lilli Stern. And she 
had been dead over a year 


he porch. I had seen her last at the wed- 
jing and the change was distressing. She 
was wasted away, pale, bloodless, so fragile. 
Something of what I felt must have shown in my face, 
though I did my best not to betray myself, for she gave me 
a piteous little smile, and turned away her eyes from mine. 

“It’s so nice to see yott again, Mr. Shadow,” she said. 
“T only wish I felt stronger. I’m afraid you won’t think 
much of me as a hostess.” 

I assured her she needn’t worry, that I was a guest who 
fitted quietly into domestic arrangements, and never expected 
or asked to be entertained in the usual sense of the word today. 

“John knows me of old,’ I said. “I like to wander off by 
myself. Besides,” I added with assumed carelessness, “I’m 
busy on a book now. Dreams, you know, and where they 
come from.” — 


GHOST STORTES 


Jill cast a swift glance at John. Her hand crept ner- 
vously up to her throat, and she laid it there, almost as if 
concealing something from my eyes. 

“Dreams!” she said faintly. “How odd! 
say anything to you about my dreams?” 

“Why, yes, he did,” I answéred frankly, for I have always 
found it best to go straight to the point, “but if it distresses 
you, please don’t let us discuss it.” 

“No!” she said, just a trifle tremulously. “It’s only in the 
dark that I’m afraid, but not here, in daylight, on this porch 
where everywhere I look is so lovely: “3 


Did—did John 


PITIED her from the bottom of my heart as I saw her 
beautiful eyes look towards the lawn, the trees and blue 
sky. I knew without further words that she was looking 
sadly ahead to the time, perhaps fot so far distant, when she 
must’ leave all earthly beauty behind her. 

John stepped forward and put his arm about her. She 
looked up into his face with a haunting and tender smile as 
she added: 

“T don’t feel afraid—now.” 

“That’s splendid,” I said, trying to put,cheerfulness into 
my voice. “While there’s hope there’s life, eh? Well, I’m 
quite clever in chasing 
nightmares back to their 
stables. Dreams are the 
moving-pictures of the 
mind, so that each of 


us has his own 
movie house, and 
as our experience is always changing and accumulating we 
are always well supplied with new reels. You see, not only 
is our mind filled with past memories, but it is busy with 
fears and hopes for the future, so that—how shall I put it?— 
a stage rehearsal goes on during our sleep—not sound sleep, 
but broken sleep. And so we can say coming events cast 
their shadows in dreams sometimes.” 

She looked up at me with startled eyes and her hand stole 
to John’s. : 

“Then if I dream something—terrible, does that mean it 
is going to happen in real life?” 

“Oh dear, no!” I hastened to add. “You've seen those 
mirrors which distort your image; (Continued on page 76) 


In Terror 


of the 


By Ora Morris 
As Related to 
Frances Little Sherrill 


“My man’s going to get 
along without you, or there's 
So0ing to be a funeral”’ 


WHISPERING DARK 


HE terror of that night is so vivid, my mental suf- 

fering so poignant at times, that I am impelled to 

set down the exact circumstances that led up to the 

hour when my soul, yes, even my physical body, 

was at the mercy of supernatural forces whose 

mysterious powers are unlimited. It might have been that 

I slept—Ah, if I could only make myself believe that! Then 

perhaps I could banish this ghastly shape that is always 

creeping stealthily 

behind me. At times 

I feel my reason tot- 

tering—that my life 

may be required as 
a forfeit. 

I, Ora Morris, live 

fifteen. miles from 


In life—in death—ihere are few 
things more terrible than the fury of 
a jealous woman 


town on a lonely ranch on a high mesa in the mountains of 
Colorado. For months and months I have not seen a woman 
and only a few men who came to see my husband on business. 
My husband, a real estate dealer in Denver, located this 
land; and, after investigation, organized a company to irri- 
gate about fifty thousand acres of it. 
The first two years were wonderful! Every thing was so 
new and so different from anything that I had ever known 
before. I loved the 
. bustling camp life, 
the silent reaches of 
sagebrush and moun- 
tain peaks, the wind 
in the cedars. It 
was my duty to go 
on horseback to the 
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nearest ranch, five miles away, and get produce for the table. 

It was on one of these trips that I met Joe Hart. Always 
before, I had bought my supplies from Mrs. Hart, a woman 
about fifty years old with small black eyes and coarse gray 
hair. I was surprised when she introduced a big, good- 
looking, husky man many years younger than’ herself to 
me as her husband. 

Mr. Hart rode home with me. I looked back and saw 
Mrs. Hart standing on the steps where we had left her, 
looking after us and I waved my hand at her. Without a 
sign, she turned and went in the house. I felt a momentary 
chill of présentiment. 

When I thought of my afternoon’s trip afterward, I was 
shocked and surprised to find that I had enjoyed that horse- 
back ride more than any I had taken since I had come to 
the ranch. After that day it was not an uncommon thing 


Pointing toa huge boul- 
der on the edge of the 
cliff, she motioned for 
me to shove it over. 
“No—no—no, I 

can’t — I must 
not do it,’’ I said 


to meet him on my excursions into the hilly country. 

We spent the first two winters in Denver, where we put 
our two small sons in school. The third spring when we re- 
turned, we had a rude awakening. Our engineer had spent 
thousands of dollars on a dream, the irrigation scheme was 
a failure and the company stopped work. 

We decided that our only hope to get back a part of our 
money was to stay and raise stock. 

As neither my husband nor I had ever been on a ranch 
before, our ignorance of necessary work was abysmal. Our 
only source of help and advice was Mr. Hart and his wife. 

At first they would both come over in the evening or on 
Sunday and stay all day. Finally I noticed that Mrs. 
Hart’s visits were farther and farther apart, and then 
one day I discovered that it had really been months since 
she had been to see me. Mr. Hart was as friendly— 
if not more so—as he ever had 
been. 

One bright day in the fall, I got on 
my horse and rode 
over to her house. 


I received no very cordial invitation, but 
I entered the kitchen, and without pre- 
amble said: 

“Mrs. Hart, what have I done to offend you? No,” as she 
started to deny any knowledge of offense—“no, you are not 
as friendly as you were. Why don’t you come over as 


you used to? I don’t want any ill-feeling between us.” 

There was a sullen, smoldering look in her eyes, as she 
mumbled something about being busy. 

“Don’t you realize we are the only two women in this part 
of the world, and if we don’t keep on good terms we will 
-be alone?” My voice broke on the last word and a terrible 
premonition clutched at my heart. “I'll do anything you 
want me to—apologize—oh, anything! If you will only be 
friends with me——”’ I spoke almost frantically, clutching 
at her arm. 


ts a gesture that was almost a blow she broke loose 
from me. 

“T got along pretty well alone before you ever came into 
this neck of the woods, and I plan to get along in the future 
without you. And that is not all—my man’s going to get 
along without you, or there is going to be a funeral and it 
ain’t goin’ to be mine either.” 

Stunned, I gazed at her, scarcely comprehending what 
she was saying. 

“Please don’t, 
Divs tiart,’? I 
said, as she opened 
her mouth to 
speak. “I have 
never played fast 
and loose with 
your husband. I 
don’t care for him 
and he doesn’t 
care——” 

I stopped, para- 
lyzed, as words, 
touches of the 
hand, looks of 
+ the last few years 
flashed through 
my mind. The 
man did love me 
—shame and hu- 
milation made me “Then ae 
so weak that I 
staggered to the 
nearest chair and sank in a heap upon it. 

She read me like a book, and a fury such as I didn’t think 
possible a human being could express, twisted her face. 

- In terror of that evil, terrible look, I fled from the house, 
mounted my horse, and went swiftly home. 

My husband was in town; the children out playing. I 
‘was glad to be alone so that I could think through this crush- 
ing thing that had come upon me. As I lay with my eyes 
closed reviewing my relations with Joe Hart, I grew hot 
with shame to see that in my loneliness I had turned to him 
for amusement and companionship which he had never 
spared himself to give to me. I was not guiltless—I had 
used my power of attraction to bring him to me and keep 
_ him there as much as I decently could. Now the price I 
must pay was my only woman friend. 

“Mrs. Morris! Ora——” 

I sprang to my feet and saw Joe Hart facing me in the 
doorway. He seemed but another figure in a bad dream 
I was having. 


dead eves. 


aA CAME home just after you left and she told me what 
she had done to you. I came over here as fast as I could.” 
He was white and the hand that held his hat was shaking. 
“T love you, dear—I’d die for you—I am glad this trouble 
came up, for now I can tell you how much you are to me. 
I think of you all sey and dream of you at night. I love 
-you-—” 
“Stop ! Stop ! You don’t know what you are saying. I 
never could love' you—go away please—please!”’ and I 
sobbed wildly. 


IN TERROR] OF THE. 


“For weeks | lived in constant dread 
of something, | knew not what; any unusual 
noise made me shake with terror. 
at night 1 would awake to find muself sit- 
ting up in bed trying to ward off those 
clutching, dead fingers and shut out the 
sight of those awful, staring, menacing 
The dark seemed alive 
with whispering voices. 


WHISPERING DARK Dias 


His face reddened and his eyes grew stormy. He spoke 
almost contemptuously. “So you are no better than any 
other doll-faced woman. I had you on a pedestal—thrilled 
and trembled when I accidently touched you—felt I was 
unworthy to love you. I have been a dog jumping through 
a hoop for the pretty lady. Well, even a dog gets paid for 
being good and God knows I’ve been good.” 

He had me in his arms, crushed me to him and kissed 
my lips, my cheeks, my hair—coyered my face with kisses. 
I struggled frantically, but I could not free. myself. Then 
fate stepped in and turned the wheel of life once more. 
Neither of us had heard anyone coming, but suddenly Mrs. 
Hart fairly leaped across the door step into the room and with 
a cry of rage flew at us. Joe threw me behind him and 
caught her; if she could have reached me she would have 
literally torn me to pieces, I do believe. Panting, I leaned 
against the wall and watched them. That she was insane 
with jealousy, I had not the least doubt, but from sheer 
inability to get out of her husband’s strong grip she quieted 
down. Still holding her, he stood and started at me for a 
long minute and 
then without a 
word he whirled, 
pushing her be- 
fore him. Outside, 
he lifted her bod- 
ily onto her horse, 
mounted his own, 
and rode away. 

Shortly after 
that I met him on 
a trail face to 
face. He stopped, 
took off his hat, 
and said quietly, 
“T can’t hope that 
you will forgive 
me, but some- 
time——” 

“Tt was my 
fault as much as 
yours—” I an- 
swered, and, 


Often 


wheeling my horse, I galloped away. 

And so ten years crept by in Pleasant Valley. Aa our 
ranch joined Haht’s, my husband, who treated my tragedy 
lightly, did the necessary business with Joe, going over there 
when there was cause to go; once in a while Joe would come 
to our house but we never referred to the past. 

Deprived of the companionship of the only woman near 
enough to be any comfort to me, I became morose, gloomy. 
Isolation enfolded me like a blanket, especially sin winter 
when the children were in town in school and the deep snow 
kept me confined to the house most of the time. 


"[ WELVE o’clock one cold January night there was a 
pounding on the door, It was Joe Hart asking us to 
come and help as his wife was very ill. 

My husband saddled the horses and we were soon on our 
way over the narrow snow trail. The kerosene lamp in the 
kitchen window gleamed out at us like a wicked yellow eye; as 
I waited for Joe to open the gate that led into the yard, I 
felt that the house was a terrible monster that was crouched 
ready to spring upon me and devour me. 

“T am here, Mrs. Hart,” I said softly as I dropped on my 
knees beside her. I was, filled with despair as I saw she 
did not know me—my only hope for a woman friend slipping 
away from me after all these, soul-deadening years of solitude. 

At. the first touch of my hand and sound of my voice, I 
felt her struggle as though trying to break some chain that 
held her. I sensed that she knew what was going on around 
her; some force that I could not understand, seemed, to push 
me away from her. (Continued on page 82) . 
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The MYSTERY of the 
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chairs, boxes, float in the air—da dagger 


the wall——How can this innocent 


Photograph 
of Eleonora 
Zugun,aged 
nearly thir- 
teen years, 
taken in 
Vienna, 


(Photographs 
reproduced by 
courtesy The 
American 


May ist, Society for 
Psych Re- 
1926 pach dne) 


HE room was dark. 

A little group of people, including a countess 
and an American investigator of psychic phenomena, 
sat tense, watchful, expectant. 

Near them, in the gloom, stood a peasant girl. 

She was thirteen years old and had come but recently from 
“an insane asylum. 

Suddenly,through the air, whirled a dagger, thrown by an 
unseen hand. It whistled past the ears of the investigators 
and fell, clattering and harmless, upon the table. 

Who or what had thrown that knife? 


Ro ees % 


As Told By Samri Frikell 


Author of “Lif e Secrets of a Spirit Medium, “etc. 


It sounds like the start of a mystery story; like the be- 
ginning of the plot of a fiction writer, who dips his pen in 
horror and the torment of suspense. But it is nothing of 
the kind. It is in fact only a part of the curious phenomena 
witnessed recently in Vienna where scientists have been 
investigating the curious spiritualistic, or psychic manifesta- 
tions which seemed to be produced at the seances of this 
half-witted peasant girl. ‘ 

There is a well defined belief among certain investigators 
that this is an authentic evidence of the famous poltergeist. 

The word “poltergeist’’ is from the German, and means, 
“racking spirit.” The term is applied to certain phenomena 
of a mischievous character—the smashing of windows, up- 
setting of flower pots and other such monkey tricks, which 
many students of psychic phenomena believe are accom- 
plished by a bad-mannered ghost haunting certain localities 
or shadowing certain personalities. 

The theory has been advanced that a poltergeist is trailing 
this peasant child, and is responsible for her extraordinary 
seances. 

News of this singular investigation has come to America 
from a high source. Harry Price, Foreign Research Officer 
‘of the American Society for Psychical Research has ren- 
dered a confidential report to the society in which he details 
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Her Autograph 


a number of sittings that he had with this girl. Mr. Price 
was enabled to witness these exhibitions through the invi- 
tation of Zoe, Countéss Wassilko-Serecki, who removed the 
medium from a Rumanian insane asylum and brought her 
to her own home in Vienna last spring. 

The fact that the Countess is the girl’s patron is exceed- 
ingly important, for she has done, in Austria, work of much 
the same character that I have done in America—exposing 
many fraudulent mediums and duplicating their tricks 
through her knowledge of conjuring, magic, and sleight- 
of-hand. The fact that she believes in the genuineness of 
the phenomena thus speaks volumes. 

The half-witted child medium is named Eleonora Zigun 
and she was born in Talpa, Rumania, on May 13th, 1913, 
and at the time)that Mr. Price examined her she was exactly 
thirteen years old. 

Of her, Mr. Price wrote: “She comes from typical peasant 
stock, and possesses the usual peasant attributes. She is 
inclined to be stubborn, rather intractable, occasionally sulky, 
very suspicious, and often has ‘moods.’ Eleonora is very 
intelligent for her age, is truthful, and will do anything for 
the Countess, whom she loves very much. Although thirteen 
years old, Eleonora is more like a child of eight in many 


. 


ci through the air—an af pot crashes against 
thirteen-year-old girl be responsible? 


ways. She is incessantly playing with toys more suitable 
to a child half her years, and will spend the day amusing 
herself with squeaking animals, rubber balls, furry 
rabbits, etc.” 


ye ARY enough, in all conscience, and yet, this 
ignorant child ‘is. in herself a deep and inscrutable 
mystery; a mystery that is shaking and baffling some of the 
best trained minds of Europe! 

In her seances there occur the most extraordinary and 
unbelievable things. Eleonora will be sitting quietly for a 
moment, when suddenly, she will give a sharp cry of pain. 
Immediately there- 
after there will be ee 
found somewhere | 
on her body, her | 

her breast, j- 
livid | 


arms, 

her neck, 

bleeding scars of , 

~ human teeth; welts, 

as if she had been | 

flagellated with an 
t 


k 
| 
astral whip! Scars, i 
as if she had been 
cut with an invisi- | 
ble knife! 

Heavy objects, { 
such as tables, ; i 
chairs and boxes, | 
float in the air and; 
crash in fragments i 
to the floor. Arti- | 
cles disappear, not | : 
to’ appear again for 
weeks, and, occa- 
sionally, from no- 
where, comes a 
voice—a voice dif- ; 
ferent from this ‘ 
child’s voice — ut- i 
tering spirit mes- : 
sages ! | 

Here,: indeed, is 
a mystery, but let 
Mr. Price tell some 
of these things in 
his own words, \ 
after having wit- i 
nessed them with H 
his own eyes, and, i 
in passing, let it be 
remembered that 
Mr. Price is a 
trained psychic in- 
vestigator, em- | 
ployed by the | 
American Society | 
for Psychical Re- 
search for the pur- 


pose. 
“.. Strangest of 
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Reproduction of “automatic’’. drawing of DRACU, (the 
devil), by Eleonora Zugun. 
“DRACU, as I have seen him at the door’’ | 


all these ‘apport’ phenomena was the total disappearance of 
two new pieces of dress material, already cut out to form 
part of a bodice. The Countess’s mother and a friend had 
been making a dress and all the pieces had been cut out. 
ready for assembling (my lady readers must forgive me ‘if 
this is not the proper technical term), and machining. While 
the ladies were actually handling the material two_of the 
pieces belonging to the bodice disappeared. 

“Certainly, they did not see them go; but no one has ever 
seen any object in transit during the observation of these 
remarkable phenomena. But there was no illusion about 
their disappearance: one minute the pieces were on the 
table, the next min- 
ute they were gone. 
The Countess’s 
mother and her 
friend searched 
high and low for 
the missing ma- 
terial. Eleonora 
was in the adjoin- 
ing room, playing 
with her toys, but 
she had seen noth- 
ing of the dress 
pieces, 
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‘‘mr"HE ladies rub- 
bed their eyes 
and wondered if 
they had dreamt 
about the missing 
pieces; but the 
: dress length from 
| which the pieces 
had been cut was 
| before them, show- 
ing the blanks 
' which corresponded 
to the lost portions 
|  ofthebodice. Again 
| they stripped the 
\| 
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flat in their en; 
deavor to find the 
missing material. 
They searched Ele- 
onora and they 
searched her box 
and displaced every 
article of furniture 
in the hope of re- 
covering their prop- 
erty and complet- 
ing the dress. 

“But the pieces 
were never found. 
Day after day they 
hoped the material 
would put in an 

(Continued on 

page 90) 
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The inscription reads: 


: By Jim Higgins 
As told by Mark Mellen 


VERY man is something of a hero-worshipper, par- 
ticularly when he’s young. I am no exception. My 
idol was old Zeke Wickham—Ezekiel Trimm Wick- 
ham, to give him his full name—and a shrewder, 
cleverer lawyer never went into court to plead a 

case. It was under him that I clerked before I was eligible 
to take my bar exams; it was he who took me into his office 
and into the secrets that made him an outstanding figure in 
the profession. 

I should be proudly soaring toward a county office, prob- 
ably headed for the State Legislature. I should be happily 
conscious of upholding the majesty of the law and so up- 
holding a position of distinction and affluence in Fairhaven. 
Instead, I have known hopeless despair, the empty conscious- 
ness of lost ambition—and because of the man whose foot- 
steps I tried to follow.. After that one harrowing, agonizing 
day, I wish fervently every hour I never had heard his name. 

But I anticipate myself. Let the facts speak for them- 
selves: 

At twenty-eight I was in sole possession of a law practice 
that numbered among its clients some two dozen or more 
whose troubles gave me an afnple living. Old Zeke Wickham 
had been dead almost half a year. His business was his 
legacy to me, plus his library of musty law tomes—and a 
good grounding in the ways and means of getting ahead. 


l SUPPOSE it was a natural liking for me that made him 
take me so far into his confidence. When I had been 
admitted, and was licensed to practice, he urged me to join 
him. It seemed that he knew his span was almost at an end, 
and some measure of pride must have impelled him to get 
someone, someone young and capable of absorbing what he 
had to give, who could carry on where he left off and so 
maintain a living monument to his name. 

I jumped at the chance, and within three years his business 
was mine. And in those three years he showed me many 
things, He taught me when to keep my tongue quiet when 
opposing counsel took the initiative, and by holding my 
tongue, grab the profits.a case held out. He taught me how 
to go into court to plead a case, holding out crucial points 
and stressing others, so that Brown, my client, guilty as sin, 
could be painted in the light of injured innocence and so win 
a verdict. He taught me how to cajole, to browbeat, to 
wheedle, to manipulate so that special cases would be placed 
on special calendars most favorable to my case—and he knew 
his tutoring fell on fertile soil. 

For the months since he had passed on, I had taken hold 
of his routine business and had built up a reputation of sorts 
in the town. Fairhaven numbers only ten thousand or so, 
and situated as it is on the coast within ten miles of the latest 
‘million-dollar real-estate boom, I knew that with natural 
good fortune, and the points of technique I had tucked under 
my hat from the experience of old Wickham, my chances 
were great. At twenty-eight I knew it was more than likely 
I should make a fortune several times over by the time I 
reached thirty-five. But I did not take into account the 
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_ had best be seen by me and me alone. 


one LAWYER UNG 


When a man tries to clean up d fortune by dishonest 


who are watehings: 


dread influence of the departed dead, and so, I lost out. 

Iam-serious. I mean just that. I am as sane and healthy- 
minded as ninety-nine in a hundred. I know no more of 
the .supernatural than comes into the normal life of any 
normal man in the everyday walks of life. Yet I had that 
one horrifying experience with old Zeke Wickham, six 
months after he was dead that gave me a—— But again I 
anticipate, 

During those months, I say, I carried on the routine busi- 
ness and made a living. Yet I wasn’t satisfied. I was im- 
patient to try out some of the business old Zeke had crammed 
into my head. I saw a bank account written in six figures, 
just around the corner for me, if I’d dip in and follow in my 
hero’s tracks, and I couldn’t wait until I set in motion the 
machinery that would make it possible. I had to, in order 
to justify the worship I lavished on my hero. 


I SET to work, painstakingly, cautiously, and worked dili- 
gently for six or eight weeks. And my plan bore fruit. 
I was ready to take within my grasp a fortune, and not a 
soul knew how, or could detect what I was about, Details 
will follow in their natural place. 

It was about dusk of an autumn day.’ I sat at my desk 
in the small room I called my private office, my clerk dis- 
missed, the door locked, for I had business to attend that 
Before turning to 
my desk, after I had locked the door, I took a moment to 
scan those four walls, and feel the power that was soon to 
be mine by actual right. That shelf of books on my left 
I'd replace with a glass-enclosed mahogony case; the musty 
window-shades, cracked and streaked through long years of 
use, I’d substitute with drapes of velvet or velour; and that 
cabinet photo of my hero hanging on the wall above my 
desk—sly-looking old dog—I'd take down and hang in its 
place a likeness of him in oil, with a gold frame to show 
some appreciation of what I owed him. 

T never looked at that photo withott a feeling of something 
akin to awe. The face of a man of sixty peered down at me; 
the photo had been taken with the eyes looking directly into 
the lens, so that they followed the observer of the picture 
wherever he went, right or left of it.. A black skull cap was 
pulled tightly over the bald head. The forehead, high and 
lined with deep wrinkles, was half covered by the cap that 
left a fringe of hair at the sides of the head, and accentuated 
the hollow cheeks, long pinched nose and the lean, gaunt 
face. But the most striking characteristic were the eyes 
and their heavy brows. They were the deep-set, beady eyes 
that mask not one but a dozen souls behind, and seemed to 
depend on the beetiing eyebrows to help complete the mask. 


l TURNED to the pile of papers on my desk before me, 


and patted them once, glancing up with a smile at the eyes 
that were ever on me. I laughed with sheer exuberance of 


_ Spirit to know that old Zeke and I were about to put over 


a triumph, and—was it imagination, or did I actually witness 
the amazing spectacle—the keen cold eye beneath that bushy 
brow winked down at me! 

All right, old Zeke, wink away. You and I understand 
each other, we do. And now to put it over on this group of 
weak-minded fools and grab a fortune! 


Wouldnt Stay DEAD 


means, he should give some thought to the dead 
watching—always watching 


I turned to the papers on the desk before me, and started Zeke had taught me that a good attack is to meet the enemy 
to read the printed heading, “Petition of the People in the openly. I didn’t know I had an enemy in the present busi- 
Commonwealth of Fairhaven to the Board of Directors, ness. I had to find out. Furtiyeness would only be a sign 
Town Council; Whereas. fe of weakness, of fear. 

I read no further. Suddenly there came a loud knocking . Grumbling, I swept the papers into a single pile and 


at the outer door. I might have thought I was 
being raided by the entire police force, the noise 
was so great. I swore under my breath, Who 
could this be, coming here after hours and dis- 
turbing me this day of all days? Could it be 
that some one had suspicions of Nonsense ! 
I hadn’t told a living soul what was in my mind, 
and certainly old Zeke couldn’t give me away. 
Again came the knocking, this time insistently, 


thrust them into the top drawer 
of my desk. Then I got up and 
went to the door and unlocked it, 
a scowl on my face, a testy salu- 
tation on the tip of my tongue. 
But sight of my caller ban- 
ished fear and objection. 
“Rufe!”’ I exclaimed, my hand 
out to grasp the one extended to 


allowing of no refusal. I could be stubborn, and 
keep perfectly still until whoever it was, would 
get tired and go away. But I was curious. Old 


me. “You old war-horse, you! 
Wherever did you drop .from? 
Come in.” 


Tt was Rufus Woods, a man I 
had shared money and Greek 
translations and what-not with, 
back a few years in Colgate. He 
had gone on with engineering 
while I followed the law, and 
the last I had heard of him, a 
good two years before, he was 
in South America working 
out an irrigation scheme 

of some sort. 

“I’m back in the States 
for a week only, Jim.” he 
said, when he was com- 
fortable in the 
chair beside my 
desk, almost un- 
der old Zeke’s 
piercing eyes. “In 
fact, I came back 
mainly to look 
you up. That's 
why the late call. 
Train got into 
your wonder-city 
only an hour 
ago.” 

“You traveled 
thousands of miles 
to look me up, 
Rufe? What’s big 
enough to make 
you do that? 
Didn’t kill one of 
those dusky na- 
tives in Peru or 
somewhere, did you, and came 
here to engage distinguished 
counsel before you give your- 
self up?” 

“Don’t be silly, Jim. I came up to make you a:propo- 
like it.” 
sition, strictly for profit—-no murder stuff, or anything 
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I laughed with 
sheer exuber- 
ance of spirit 
to know that 
old Zeke and I 
were about to 
put over a 
triumph 
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Here was interesting news. Old Rufe Woods. Many a 
time we had shared the last dollar either of us got from 
home; often he’d said he’d do something for the pair of us, 
if ever he struck it rich—but I thought many times since 
that that was just the kid talk two young pals would be apt 
to lavish on each other. Could it be that Rufe had struck it, 
and was here to keép his word? 


dBi was exactly the case. As he told me within the 
next few minutes, his white, even teeth showing through 
the bronze of his face as he talked and smiled the old boyish 
smile I knew so well. He had quit engineering to take up 
the raising of cattle, a big thing in Brazil. He had invested 
what he had made in a’ ranch, he said, and was ready to 
strike out. He wanted me to come down with him, he to 
run the business from the outside—handle the cattle, look 
after the personnel, and so on—I to manage the inside end, 
principally the legal affairs of the ranch. As he outlined it 
to me, he was going in on a half-million dollar scale, and 
the proposition certainly was tempting. 

“Here are figures, old man. Here is my bill of sale and 
deed to the property. ‘Here’s the first big order: a hundred 
thousand head of beef by the middle of next month—” he 
flipped a folded piece of paper across the desk to punctuate 


“Let me go—leave 
off. Let go of my 
shoulder.”’ 


each sentence—“and there 
you are. Now what do you 
say?” 

For a moment I didn’t 
know what to say. This was 
big, and knowing Rufe as I did, 
I knew the enterprise to be 
sound; no fly-by-night affair would tit into Rufe’s scheme of 
things. He wasn’t built that way. 

“All this sounds like the goods, Rufe. And I’m tickled 
pink to think that you’d think of me in this connection, 
especially since I hadn’t heard from you in a couple of years. 
But, old man, I’m up to my eyes right here and now. And 
I’m playing with no piker’s business myself,” and as I said 
that last, I glanced up at old Zeke as if for reassurance. 

Rufe was a bit disappointed, and showed it. “Do you 
realize what I’m offering you, Jim? The chance to make a 


GHOST STORTES . 


million, that’s what. How could you hope to do as well as 
that, or a quarter of it, in the whole of your life, scrimping 
along on briefs and torts and all that in a small hole like 
Fairhaven ?” se 

I smiled, and I seemed to sense that old Zeke was winking 
down at me again from his frame above my desk. 

On one proposition alone, Rufe, I’m going to clean up 
a quarter of a million, and at the same time establish 
a regular income for myself that will amount easily to fifty 
thousand a year indefinitely. What do you say to that?’ 


ce certainly good news, Jim. But—TI don’t see how it’s 
possible. I’ve lived for days down there in Brazil on 
three crackers a day; I’ve fought fever, I’ve dug ditches 
with those natives till the palms of my hands were raw. 
But, I’ve put over some engineering that they’ll remember 
at least as long as I live. And I’ve made some money as 


a result. That money I’m putting into a ranch that'll mean 
more years of back-breaking, crucifying work, for you too, 
if you throw in with me, but the profits will make it worth 
while. Now here you tell me that in this burg you’re about 
to clean up a quarter million, and all you do is sit’ here in 
four walls and talk to people. 


Why, I can’t believe it. It 


seems incredible.” 

“Of course it seems 
incredible, Listen: 
I have ‘talked’, as you say, 
ten thousand good citizens 
into signing a petition to the 
town council here, to build an 
amusement hall,) dance hall really, 
out toward Farmingdale. Now that 
hall will mean money to the man 
who owns it. That'll be me. 

“Also, it'll mean money to one 
big interest, which is tractions. 
Trolley cars will have to carry peo- 
ple from Fairhaven and surround- 
ing towns to the dance hall, and 
that’s where I fit in again. Nobody 
knows it but the people directly in- 
volved, but I’ve greased some 
palms and used some inside knowl- 
edge of certain shady practices, all to get myself appointed 
attorney for the traction company that'll run these car lines. 
And as attorney for the traction company Ill force them to 
create a new corporation, and get myself made treasurer. 
Then the sky’ll be the limit. Now do you see?” 

Rufe studied the end of a cigar he had lighted, while 
I watched his face—and while I stole a furtive glance vp at 
old Zeke. The keen cold eyes were twinkling, seemed to 
reassure me that I was safe. 

“All depends upon making your dance hall pay,” said Rufe, 
after he had considered what I had told him. 

“Right—but there are ways of (Continued on page 88) 


“The butterflies, 
they are so beau- 
iwi =... No 
butterflies were 
visible ! 
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DAUGHTER Saw 


They thoughi Little Rhea’s gift of second sight 
was a curse—before they took the child 
tio see a grief-stricken, childless mother 


HAD been a neighbor 
and, friend of the Mc- 
Naughton family for fif- 
teen years. I was with 
Mary McNaughton when 


Rhea was born, and, aside from her parents, I was the only 
person who knew about the old Scottish grandmother’s 
heritage, the shadow that from the day of her birth had 
threatened the child’s future and kept her mother and father 
Like them, as the girl grew, 


in a state of apprehension. 


As told to Mrs. Julia T. Shearon 


‘ 


morning chat. 


I was always watching— 
watching. 

Mary McNaughton was 
busy with her household tasks 
that morning as I entered her 


clean, white kitchen, so, making myself at home, I took a 
seat in the comfortable cane-bottomed rocker by the window 
to await the completion of her work before we had our 


Glancing through the window I looked out on the sunshiny 
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little garden at the side of the house. A bed of flowers 
lifted snowy, fragrant blossoms to the lazy summer sky. 
Rhea was: playing there among the flowers. She was a 
winsome girl, barely ten then, very like a lily herself, all 
white and gold and delicatély graceful. No wonder the 
mother smiled with tender pride when she paused now and 
then in the midst of her homely tasks to gaze out at her as 
she skipped about the garden, making chaplets of daisies and 
necklaces of violets. Rhea was her only child and very, 
-very dear! 


et suddenly I saw Mary stop very still in the middle 
of the room. She stood staring out through the window, 
a startled look on her face, the dish towel she was holding 
falling to the floor. I could see no cause for the quick fear 
that leaped into her eyes. The girl stood poised like a 
buoyant statue of Youth, her small pink-palmed hands spread 
out in a gesture of 
delight, a beatific 
smile on her face, 
her blue eyes radi- 
ant with a strange 
joy, her lips mov- 
ing. I heard Rhea 
murmuring: 

“The butterflies 
they are so beau- 
tiful! All blue 
and purple ‘and 
gold. There are ° 
hundreds and 


hundreds’ of 
them.” 
Mary Mc- 


Naughton gasp- 
ed. No butter- 
flies were vis- ’ 


ible! I felt 
thera lled: 
awed. 


Opening 


And Elizabeth Mel- 
ton saw her son 
Harry, clothed, 
warm, just as he 


was before he died = 
the side door, Mary stepped out into the y 
garden. I followed. She seemed not to 
notice me. In a moment she was standing We 


near the girl, alert, listening, while I paused 
a few feet away. Suddenly the mother flung her arms about 
the child, who turned at the familiar touch on her shoulders, 
still smiling happily. In- quick, excited tones Mary Mc- 
Naughton asked: 

“Rhea, where are the butterflies? 
see them. 
flown awa 

“There they are, Mother, just over the lilies, swarms and 
swarms of them,“ answered Rhea, joyfully, pointing across 
the bed of flowers. “Do you not see them?” Then, glancing 
at the blank face of the woman, “‘Forgive me, Mother, I for- 
got. Of course, you cannot see them—you haven't the vision.” 


Mother would like to 
I do not see one—not one. - Perhaps they have 


” 


GHOST STORIES 


I could see that Mary McNaughton was trembling now. 
In truth, it had come—the heritage—the fourth generation. 
But perhaps this was only a game the child was playing. 
Mary was questioning her daughter. 

“Rhea, my child,” she said, drawing the girl down beside 
her on the short rustic bench in the shadow of the wisteria 
arch, while I took a seat on the other end, “tell Mother and 
Aunt Bess all about it. What do you mean by the ‘vision’? 
How long have you been seeing things that were—not 
there?” 

For a moment the child looked gravely at the distressed 
face of her mother, then at me; finally a dancing light came 
into the larkspur-blue eyes, and she broke into a merry peal 
of joyous, childish laughter. 

“Both of you look as solemn as owls. Please, one of 
you smile. I don’t see things that are not there—they are 
there, only most people can’t see them. There is nothing to 
be afraid of, Mother, nothing at all.” Rhea softly patted 
her mother’s flushed cheek and smiled at me. 

Mary regarded the child closely, 
“eagerly, scanning the silky gold hair 
curling about her small features, the 
white skin, and the wondrous blue eyes. 

“Tell Mother about it,” she said 
coaxingly, placing Her arm about 
Rhea’s shoulder. 

“Well, the vision came to me 
almost two months ago, It was 
just as though J’d always had it; 
I wasn’t scared a bit. I was out 


in the garden one eve- 
ning, and across the 
street I saw Miss Mc- 
Graw walking in her garden just as she used to do every 
day. She waved her hand at me and smiled, and I knew 
she was not dead, as everybody thinks. Nothing ever dies. 
Since then I’ve seen her often, and others, too.” - 

Mary McNaughton sat silent, one hand on Rhea’s shoulder, 
the other nervously tapping her knee. The wisteria above 
her head rained a shower of purple petals in her face, but 
she was oblivious to the charm of their mysterious fragrance. 
As for me, no words would come. Finally Mary spoke. 


“Are you sure—sure—Rhea, that you do not imagine these 
things ?” 
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Oh, yes, Mother, as sure 
as I could be of anything, as 
sure as I am that I’m alive. 
The people-I see, even though they are— 
‘dead,’ are as natural as we are. I don’t 
know where they come from or where they go, 
but they are not dead. And the animals. Aunt 
Bess, you remember Mr. Eames’ beautiful bay 
horse that I liked so much—the one the street car, killed. 
Well, the next day I saw him running in the Eames’ pasture 
and kicking up his heels the same as ever.” The child’s 
voice grew solemn, reverent. “Mother, nothing ever dies! 
The little babies, the tiny birds, the kittens and the puppies— 
I’ve always loved them so and hated to see them go. Well, 
they are all alive—every one!” 

The blue skies above the small manufacturing town were 
daily blackened with heavy clouds of smoke from the tall 
chimneys of the great Melton Iron Foundry on the hill. 
There in the big workshop, Andrew McNaughton labored 
as head foreman under my husband, who was superintendent 
of the plant. 


Andrew was a Scotchman, though he was born in America, 
Abner Melton, President and chief stockholder in the big 


. iron works, considered Andrew one of his best men. 


I had run over to borrow a cup of sugar when the husband 
and father came home; it was the evening of the day Mary 
and I discovered that Rhea had received her heritage, and, 
of course, I heard what she had to say to him: 

“Andrew,” she began, as the big man entered the door- 
way, “it has come—what we feared about Rhea. She has 
the ‘gift’.” 

Andrew sat down heavily on the kitchen stool and placed 
his lunch ‘box on the table. 

Then Mary told him what had happened in the garden 
that day and the things that Rhea had said. 

“Rhea is such a child, Andrew. It frightened me to hear 
her talk as she did—about the dead—Miss McGraw and all, 
in spite of what you told me to expect.” 

Andrew buried his face ‘in his toil worn hands for a 
moment. He was visibly distressed. Finally he said: 

_ “Thad hoped that the gift would skip Rhea, It has been 
so long in coming. :She is such a sweet, sane child . . ..so 
sensible. And this—this inheritance I fear will make her 


Wai, oh wait, and believe, 
believe! Harry is here again, 
he is still-smiling, he is so 
happy! He is standing near 
you. Oh, dear God, allow her 
to see him, please, please;’ 
Rhea's face was pale, her eyes 
almost black with intensity. 
‘He is holding out his hands 
to you] .Oh, you musi see 
him] Now, now!]'" 


queer, maybe different from other little girls.” 

I felt sorry for the man. 

“Yes,” answered his wife, “it breaks my heart to think 
about it. Today when I—when we talked it over I’ asked 
her not to speak of it to her schoolmates, or to anyone. She 
laughed, but she promised. I don’t want her—my child— 
to be pointed out as... uncanny.” Mary was almost 
crying. 


is ERE,‘there, don’t fret.” Andrew comforted her. “We 

have to take what comes to us in this life. Rhea is not 
afraid and we should not be. I remember my grandmother 
well. Once she came from Scotland to visit us when I was 
a bairn, and she called me her ‘bonnie wee laddie.’ A beau- 
tiful old lady she was, frail and delicate; Rhea is much like 
her. She had the prettiest smile I’ve ever seen, and her 
eyes, dark blue, seemed to be always glowing, glowing. 
Mother told me about her ‘gift;? how, when she touched 
some object connected with the event, she was enabled to 
see the past and the future. She could see spirits, too, and 
she used to say nothing ever died. Mother warned me if 
I had a child I might expect it to inherit this gift, as it 
always appears in a girl-child of the seventh generation. 
Well,” rising and brushing his thick locks from his brow, 
“T suppose we must make the best of it.” 

While her parents were “making the best of it,” my little 
neighbor, Rhea, went about her loving, happy way, entirely 
undisturbed by any consciousness that she was different in 
any way from other children. She was over at my house 
almost every day and it was my privilege to watch her 
closely, What seemed “unnatural” (Continued on page 60) 


Pawn of the Unseen 


ARTIN GRIMM, strange old recluse, is found 
dead in his home—apparently murdered. Across 
the way, late that same night, Terry. Lenihan. 
wealthy young bachelor, is studying moves in 
his favorite game with old Grimm—chess. 

Suddenly an unseen spirit-hand moves a pawn in 
gambit. 

No one but Martin Grimm knew that move! 
Startled, Terry hears the excited voice of Lenore, the 
old man’s beautiful young niece, comming through the 
window: 

“Seven-fifty-nine West Forty-first Street—and for 
God’s sake, hurry!” 

——then, the sound of a motor rushing away 
from the death house. 

Two very puzzling circumstances develop: 
Above the body of the dead man, scrawled on a 
sheet of scarlet paper thrust through with a dag- 
ger pinning it to the wall, the following ominous 
message is found: 


Traitor | 
to-hell! 


Tonight your soul goes flaming down 


Tue SEVEN. 


and, though Grimm was seated at the tele- 
phone when found dead, yet, he was in life—both 
deaf and dumb! 

At the coroner’s inquest, Lenore, left alone 
with Terry, warns him not to investigate her 
uncle’s mysterious death. Terry, 
Lenore, and the murdered man’s 
butler, Blood, are all questioned 
by Detective Carton from Head- 
quarters. No real information 
is forthcoming. 

The coroner’s verdict 
“Death from heart disease.” 

Old Grimm always had a hor- 
ror of undertakers. Terry and 
Lenore find this slate message near the body; 


is— 


Dead or alive, I will never permit an under- 
taker to come near my body. 


i MARTIN GRIMM. 


and, leaving the death chamber to meet the under- 
taker who has just been announced, they return to find the 
massive door—locked! No one is in that room but Grimm, 
and he has been dead for hours! 

Standing there tensely, in the hallway, Terry and Lenore 
hear the pad—pad—-pad—of ghostly footsteps—and from the 
death chamber floats a horrible, mirthless laugh. They force 
entrance, yet find only the sheeted corpse. 

While breakfasting at the Plaza with Lenore, Terry refers 
to the address—Seven-fifty-nine West Forty-first Street. 
Result—Lenore gets up quickly, and abruptly leaves him! 

But Terry determines to investigate. He finds No. 759 
to be a deserted warehouse—owned by Grimm. Thoroughly 
aroused now, Terry, with his man servant, Marius, force 
entrance to Grimm’s house, at night. Again they hear the 
pad—pad—pad—of ghostly footsteps, and a low crooning 
echoes through the deserted halls. 

Suddenly a dimly luminous form appears above them 
on the stairs—extends into a shapeless hand—motions them 
to follow, and, in another instant /#—whatever it was—was 
gone, and it was as if it had never been, as if it was some- 
thing that had been born in the disordered state of their 
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There, deep in 
the wood, as 
though burn- 
ed in by the 
contact, was 
the impression 
of four fingers 
—fingers of the 
ghost hand! 


brains, had taken for a 
tiny instant the life 

which their thoughts 
had given to it, and had died when they began to disbelieve 
and to doubt its existence. 

There in that darkness they turned to each other, their 
muscles stiff from the rigidity of their tense attitudes, finding 
a somewhat shamefaced comfort in the physical sensation 
of their flesh and blood nearness. Man is not a solitary 
animal. He is most contented and comfortable, most at 
ease, when he is with his own kind. When he is entirely 
by himself he is a prey to strange thoughts and strange 
powers, conjured up by the force of his subconscious mind. 
He is in a strange world, peopled by invisible life which he 
dimly senses, if he .is at all sensitive, but can never feel, 
except in some terrible moment when the veil is deliberately 
stripped aside for him in order that he may be made to 
understand. 


hee and Marius took a degree of comfort, thus, from 
the fact that they were not alone, and it was this fact 
that enabled them to recover from their reaction to the 
weirdness of what they had just witnessed. 

“Did you see that too, chief?” asked Marius. 

“T did,” said Terry. 


“Then we didn’t make it up.” Marius breathed a short 
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What unseen hand could write threatening demands?— 
lock doors?— leave bloody finger marks? — set 
a house in flames? What? 


sigh of puzzlement and nervous- 
ness. “We didn’t dream that.” 

“We didn’t,” replied Terry. 
“Lord knows, I’m no more of a‘coward then the next man,” he 
was whispering in Marius’ ear,\“but there are things going 
on here that might make anybody wonder just what it was 
all about. Do you really believe in the supernatural ?” 
at BELIEVE that the will of God is supreme,” Marius 

whispered back in steady terms, once more on familiar 
ground. “If God wills to indicate to us His wishes in a form 
not usual to us, He is, of course, able'to do it.” 

“T know all about that,” whisperedFerry. “When I want 
a Sunday school lesson, I’ll let you know. Was it the will 
of God that put the light out?” 

“It probably was a gust of wind, now that you mention 
it—though the wind was probably actuated by the Divine 
authority. I think it’s better out—we can make our way up 
better.” Marius, having completely recovered his poise and 
self possession, was keenly on the alert, though not willing 
to accord to any other supernatural power the credit that 
he considered should be God’s. He was able, often, to break 
with his training in his physical: action, but he never so 
forgot himself in his conversation. 

“Well, then, since you know about everything,” pursued 
Terry, “who was it that signaled to us to follow it up the 
stairs—or rather, what was it—a short time ago?” 

“There was no signal, ” whispered Marius calmly, un- 
willing to give ground in the matter, now that he had com- 
plete control of himself. 

“But you saw it yourself.” 

“No I didn’t,” returned Marius. “What we saw was 
nothing but our own wish to ascend the stairs. There was 
nothing there, but you are in a nervous state, and are thus 
in a condition to think you hear or see things.” 

“Don’t pull that bunk on me. You saw just as many 
apparitions and hallucinations as I have. If you try to be 
holier than I am, you get pasted in the eye, right here and 
now,” came back Terry. “And moreover, you not only saw 
it, but you were scared stiff.” 

“No, it didn’t scare me,” came the hot, but low, reply from 
Marius; “I not only didn’ see it, but it didn’t scare me. 
Are you afraid to come up those steps with me?” 


By Lyon 


There was a moment’s SHEARS, while Terry struggled with : 


this insult. 
“Because if you are, say so now,” went on Marius delib- 
erately. “I don’t want to be bothered with a nervous man.” 


OME on, then,” replied Terry. “And don’t think you 
can get me sore by what you say. You know damn 
well—yes, I said ‘damn’; what of it?—you know whether 
I’m scared or not. You're trying to give me the impression 
that you would go up there alone. I know that ten wild 
horses and thirty Te Deuwms wouldn’t take you up there 
alone. _Come on, you psalm singing critter, see if you have 
the nerve to follow me!” 
He brushed past Marius and silently started up the stairs. 


‘Without a word Marius followed, so close that Terry could 


feel his even breathing on the back of his neck. 
In absolute quiet they negotiated the flight leading to the 
second floor, slipping around the bend in the hall to the foot 


’ of the next flight of stairs like creatures that had no exist- 


ence except in the terrible 
shadows of a house of mystery. 

As jthey took a step forward, 
to ascend the new flight of stairs,‘a board creaked beneath 
the feet of Terry, making a report that seemed.to them, in 
the overwrought state of their nerves, like a pistol shot. 

They stopped dead in their tracks, but there was no move- 
ment around them, nor any sound to indicate that the noise 
had been heard, or, if heard, that any attention had been 
paid to it. Probably it had not been at all loud, except in 
the nerve centers of the two tense men who were making 
their silent progress through this house that was without a 
visible master. 

“God!” whispered Terry. “I thought that would surely 
bring them down about our heads.” 

“There’s no one up here but Blood, you said,” replied 
Marius. 

“Well, that’s what I think—and I’m not even sure that he 
is. He may not want to spend the night in this house, with 
the body of old Grimm lying downstairs in the living room,” 
said Terry, his lips adjacent to the ear of his companion. 


Mearson 


15 ces floor does he sleep on?” inquired Marius in the 
same carefully guarded tones. 

“The next, I think.” 

“And the studio—or study, or workshop, or whatever it’ 
is?” continued the divinity student. 

“That’s the floor above that—the very top of the house. 
No one goes there—I don’t think that anybody else——” 

“Except Blood!”. put in Marius hoarsely. 

“Except Blood,” amended Terry: “I don’t think that even 
Lenore has ever been in it.” ‘ 

“How do you know that?” inquired Marius. 

“She says——” 

A low snort of disdain from Marius cut him short. “She 
says she doesn’t, I suppose. What else would you expect 
her to say?” Marius was superior in his disbelief. 

Terry was silent. After all, just how far could he believe 
Lenore? Her actions were a closed book to him, and even 
more so were her motives. There was much about her he 
could not grasp or comprehend, and he felt that one day 
there would be much that she would have to explain to him. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” he cut the argument short, 
“except that we had better quit allthis talk and get going. 
This is no place for a heated conference on whether Lenore 
ever was or ever was not w _? 

“Well, you seem to be doing all the talking—if you don’t 
mind my calling your attention to the fact,” broke in Marius 
calmly. 

“All right—let’s cut it out.” 

‘They put their feet on the first step and started to ascend, 
as silently as before, but before they could summon their 
muscles to the next effort, they were frozen into the rigidity 
of statues, for the sound of a door closing came to their 
strained ears. 

It appeared to come from above, and it was not the usual | 
careless banging of a portal that indicates that all is well. 
It was a low, reverberationless sound—the flat, padded 
sound of a door that is closed carefully, as though the one 
who had closed it wished his action to be unnoticed. It was 
a stealthy closing—the kind of closing of a door that would 
not have been heard at all under ordinary circumstances, and 


was only heard now because the ears of the listeners had be- 
come keen for the very slightest sound. 

“Where was that?” whispered Terry. 

“Upstairs, I think,” came back Marius. 


“1 LOOD, maybe,” 
lessly, and——” 

“I think it was the floor above that,” said Marius quietly. 

“The garret where nobody goes!” 

“Precisely.” 

They strained their ears, but not another sound could they 
catch. It was important that they locate the source of the 
sound, and the reason for it. They had been able to make 
as much headway in the house as they had, for the reason 
that they had been able to place—or they thought they had 
been able to 
place—every- 
body in it, With 
somebody roam- 
ing around in it, 
perhaps bent on 
as stealthily 
nocturnal a mis- 
sion as they 
were themselves, 
the situation was 
greatly changed, 
and they would 
have to re-chart 
the position of 
its occupants in order that they might not be taken by surprise. 

“Tf some one is in the garret-——” began Terry. 

“That puts another face on the matter;” finished Marius 
in his ear. There was a silence for a short moment, as they 
stood there, trying to decide what to do. 

“Maybe, ” put in Marius finally, “that’s just what we want. 
' It is just possible that someone’s presence in the garret 
might be of assistance to us.” 

“You mean, if we can watch him at work—whoever it 
is—it might clear up matters for us?” queried Terry. 

“Yes,” whispered Marius. 

“But with somebody awake up there, it won't be such an 
easy matter to make an entrance unobserved.” 

“That depends,” said Marius, “on just how absorbed he 
is in what he is doing.” 


said Terry. “Might be sleeping rest- 


5. common consent they started to the next flight of 
stairs and made their ascent in the same silence as 
before, without any mishap. At the head of the stairs they 
stood for a moment and conferred, 

“Which is Blood’s room?” whispered Marius. 


“The one in back—the door is closed, I guess,” replied 
Terry. 
“T think he’s probably upstairs in the garret. Wait a 


moment.” 

Lithe as a cat, Marius slipped through the shadows that 
lined the hall up to the door of the sleeping butler and put 
his hand on the knob. Silently, with utter absence of noise, 
he turned the knob, and would have pushed the door in, but 
at that moment there came to his ears a faint sound. He 
took his hand off the knob and turned to Terry, who had 
joined him there. 

- “He’s asleep—and snoring,” he said. . : 

For a moment there was a stunned silence between them. 

Then Terry spoke. 

“Who’s upstairs in the studio of Martin Grimm?” 

“That’s. what we have to find out,” replied Marius, 
at once. I think there’s a clue of real value here.” 

They turned from the door to the stairs leading up to 
the garret and paused there for a while. The blackness was 
even more intense than it had been downstairs. Terry passed 
his hand before his eyes, in order to test the quality of the 
darkness. It was just as if he had left his hand hanging 


“and 


“In the name of God]” Marius managed to 

force through lips that were 

There was no arm and no 

just a hand — a beautiful, disembodied hand 

that clutched the banister as they looked 
and — disappeared. 
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there by his side. He could not discern any sign of it. 

A thick, pungent atmosphere hung around them, a feeling 
that there was more than darkness here—that the darkness 
was thick because it was peopled with things they could not 
‘see and thoughts they could not think—with beings that it 


' were dangerous for any human being to behold. Once more, 
_ as they stood there, they felt that cold fear clutching at their 


hearts, entering into the very marrow of their bones, tearing 
at them behind their eyeballs, insinuating its shivery way 
into their very brains ... dark ... cold... sinister... 
unearthly: 7s. 

Something was with them, they felt. Some presence— 
perhaps the same presence they had sensed below, on the 
first flight of stairs—the same that had beckoned them up- 
wards—the same that had a message for them from what- 
ever powers 
there are in the 
night and the 
darkness. What, 
the feeling was 
they could not 
have explained, 
but it was some- 
thing tangible, 
and both of them 
shivered slightly 
as though in a 
penetrating 
wind. 

There was a 
cold rush of air past them and around them, seeming ‘to 
envelop them as they stood, and to become a part of them. . 
Tt was a feeling of cold that could not be explained by the 
usual terms of physics, for it was a cold that would have 
defied any formula. It was the cold of the grave, the ter- 
rible, all inclusive cold of things that can never in all this 
world be warmed again. ~ 

Then it was gone, and they were left standing, gazing 
up the stairs, feeling as though the strength had been drained 
completely from their bodies and as though their eyes were 
non-existent. Suddenly came a stiffening of the bodies of 
both of them, for near the top of the stairs in front of them 
the gloom, that was of an inky pitch, appeared to lighten 
slightly. 

Terry placed his hand upon the wrist of Marius, holding 
him tightly, for he felt that they were about to behold some- 
thing unearthly once more, something it is not given to ordi- 
nary mortals to see. He was correct, as the increased pressure 
he put on the wrist of Marius attested. 

For there, in a circle of light that appeared near the top 
of the stairs, was a small hand. It was not formless, like: 
the one they had seen below, but it was white and beautiful, 
like the hand of some dead queen risen from her grave, 
centuries old, at the bidding of some all powerful Thing. It 
was a pallid hand, with every vein visible, and the velvet 
texture of the almost transparent skin standing out, even 
at that distance, so that it could not be mistaken. 

The hand clung lightly to the banister and the arm from 
which it depended merged back and became one with the 
gloom and the murk that covered the rest of the scene. 


a and dry. 
ody. It was 


ERRY felt the wrist of Marius stiffen, and the breath of 
both of them came sharply from their lungs, as they stood, 
their eyes fixed on the hand which clutched the banister. 
There was a movement of Marius’, and he had his flashlight 
out of his pocket and in his hand. He pointed it at the hand 
and pushed the button. The hand, in the spotlight trained 
upon it, stood out in even bolder detail. Slowly he moved 
the spotlight up the arm from which the hand depended. 
There was a gasp from both of them, and the flashlight 
almost dropped from the suddenly nerveless fingers of: 
Marius. 
“In the name of God!’ g ‘Madius managed to tie through 


PAWN OF THE UNSEEN 


lips that were pale and dry. As for Terry, no sound could 
he make, and he stared transfixed at the thing that revealed 
itself to them. 

For, in the glare of the flashlight, there was no arm and 
no body. 

It was just a hand—a beautiful, disembodied hand, that 
clutched the banister as they looked, and—disappeared. 


A* has been said before, neither Terry nor Marius were 
afraid of anything physical, or of anything for which, 
by even a wide stretch of the imagination, there could be a 
physical explanation, yet both of them felt no shame in the 
feeling of fear that seeped through their beings. It would 
have taken very little now to have caused either of them to 
turn his back on their mission and get out of this queer 
house with its awful atmosphere without delay and by the 
shortest possible route. Probably the thing that prevented 
it was the fact that each of them was conscious of the pres- 
ence of the other, and while they might have felt fear, each 
would have died rather than show it to the other. 

So they stayed, against their subconscious inclinations, 
held by the presence of each other, and still more deeply 
by the desire to see just what it was that 
was going on here, for they now felt that 
some unexplainable being, some being 
that did not vibrate on the same plane 
with the rest of us, desired them to stay 
and to continue their investigations. 
They felt they were being asked to come 
up to the garret—that the mysterious 
figure they saw on the lower staircase 
and the hand they 
saw now in front 
of them were actu- 
ated by the same 
force and the same 
motive. 

Terry took out 
his handkerchief 
and wiped the cold, 
damp perspiration 
from his brow, and 
Marius did the same. 
The flashlight, of course, 
had been put out in- 
stantly by Marius, who 
was never so_ shocked 
that he forgot the obvious 
measures of personal 
safety and strategy. In 
the dark, although they 
could not see each other, 
they turned to each other 
in inquiry. 

“Do we go up?” inquired 
Marius, and both of them knew 
there was but one answer to that. 
They could hardly do less, after what both had 
felt and witnessed. 

. “We do,” replied Terry, “unless you are 
afraid of the bogyman. Never mind,” he 
soothed, with mock unction, “papa will ge 
with you.” 

It was his way of easing his mind of the fears in it, ana 
Marius knew it, so he only answered with a low grunt of 
scorn. They turned their faces toward the last flight of 
stairs and started up to whatever lay in wait for them beyond 
the last landing. 

From below there came up to them the weird, crooning 
wail of the watcher at the bier of the dead, which he had 
resumed a few moments before. It was low and’ would 
under ordinary circumstances have been difficult to hear, 
but in their present condition it came as clearly to them as 
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though they had been in the room with the solitary pro- 
fessional mourner, sitting beside the body of the old man 
who had nobody to mourn his passing but one who was paid 
for his tears and his lamentation. 


“It’s my house 

that’s on fire!’’ 

came Terry’s 

terrified whis- 
per 


The insistent mourn 
fulness of this sound 
increased the’ fearsome- 
ness of the situation, accentuating the atmosphere of the un- 
known and the supernatural that surrounded them. The house 
seemed to them to be not the habitation of human beings, 
but rather the worldly, terrestrial shelter of all the spirits 
of the night that they had ever thought of or heard stories 
of. The slightest. sound was enough to alarm them, the 
slightest breath of wind could cause a cold, unreasoning 
fear to clutch at their vitals. 

And so they went up this last 


‘ 
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Jack Stuart's Million- 


Threatened with financial ruin—his i in sacred things 
stakes all on one spititistic seance. Little 


‘ 


IFE has given me many things—more than I have 
any right to expect. People look at me with envious 
eyes and say, “Surely one with so much should be 
happy indeed!’”’ And yet I am not happy. Always, 
underlying whatever of surface happiness there may 

be lies that great unanswered question, “Is all this rightfully 
mine?” 

After all these years, the terrible gripping fear that made 
me start at slight sounds, turn pale at shadows, glance behind 
me apprehensively in broad daylight, and tremble in fear of 
the dark, has left me. But the great aching wound left by 
the loss of her whom I called “Mother” and the manner of 
her going, still runs through my being like a throbbing red 
scar, and will not be forgotten. And always there are the 
never-ending questions, the unsolved mystery of it all. 

She was not really my mother, old Margo, nor did she 
ever pretend to be. But I had always called her that— 
perhaps because a child instinctively feels the néed to call 
someone “Mother” and I had never known another. Cer- 
tainly, though, no real mother could have cared for me more 
deeply or have given of herself more generously to a be- 
loved son, than did old Margo. She used to tell me tales 
of the great days when my father was alive and she, his 
housekeeper and friend, had promised to look after his boy, 
no matter what befell him. 

“He seemed to feel that he couldn’t go on long without 
your mother,” she often told me, “and the one worry of his 
life was fear’ of what would become of you after he was 
gone.” 

Of my mother she told me little. I sensed that they had 
not always been in accord, though Margo never actually 
said so. She seemed merely disinclined to talk of her, and 
I early learned that questions about my mother were not 
welcomed. Was it, perhaps, jealousy—jealousy of the 
woman whose place she held in the life of the little boy 
she loved so devotedly? Very likely, I think now, but as a 
child that solution never presented itself. I only knew that 
mention of my mother’s name always brought a frown to 


the placid brow, a dash of ill-temper instead of the usual 


gentleness of old Margo, and gradually I learned to avoid 
such mention. 


Sr was a great lady, my mother, and very beautiful. - 


My father adored her and she died at my birth, leaving 
him broken in body and spirit. More than that I never 
knew. 

As for old Margo, she was, in many ways, a most unusual 
woman. Utterly without book-learning, she seemed to have 
picked up more of worldly wisdom, more of the real meat 
of life, than does the average student of letters. Her culture 


was the result of hard knocks, circumstance, and an un- 


usually bright, inquiring mind, and what she knew, she 
knew without question. Of her past, before she became a 
member of my father’s family, she never told me, but I 
sensed that it had not been of the brightest, and subsequent 
events seemed to prove my theory. 

The one big comfort of her life, though, lay in her belief 
in the spirit world, in the help she received from various 
persons who had died—among them my father. Indeed, 
that was the strongest bond there had been between those 
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two—their belief in Spiritualism. She told me once that it 
had really been through the advice of a medium that he had 
employed her.to look after me when my mother died. 

It was inevitable, then, that I should be brought up in the 
faith that was Margo’s and had been my father’s, and from 
my éarliest childhood I accepted without question the fact 
that it was possible to communicate with the dead. It all 
seemed quite logical. There were my father’s letters—one 
every six months—vwritten during the first three years of my 
life, before he finally went to join my mother, and pouring 


‘forth to me all of his worldly wisdom, bit by bit, as he 


sensed that my growing mind could grasp it. Milestones in 
my life, they were, those letters, for I read them as a 
Christian might read his Bible, since they were the words 
of that great being of whom Margo constantly told me, that 
super-man, my father. 

And I honestly tried to live up to the ideals, the philosophy, 
set forth in them. Interspersed through them were constant 
references to the life beyond, such constantly recurring 
phrases as: “Should I die before you read this and be able 
to communicate with you only from the spirit world” or: 
“Your mother told me last night at Madame Gene’s seance 
” So, when Margo took me to Madame Gumbert’s 
every Wednesday night, year in and year out, and 
we waited for a message from father, it all seemed quite 
natural. Often times, during those twenty-one years, he 
talked to one or both of us, and when this happened we went 
home greatly uplifted, feeling that our destinies were indeed 
in good hands. 


AY? so, in time, I came of age. My childhood.and early 

youth had been peaceful and happy, but rather unevent- 
ful. I went to public school and then to college, but I was 
never any too strong. In fact, I was what might be called 
a delicate boy, and it was perhaps for that very reason that 
Margo came to care for me with such a protecting kind of 
love while I was totally dependent upon her. 

While other boys were out playing football, I was at 
home, settled snugly before the fire with a book, a jar of 
Margo’s choice cookies at my.elbow, or perhaps I was 
helping her put up a new shelf in the kitchen, or just putter- 
ing around, enjoying the comfort of home. Remarkable 
serenity we had in those days, though at the time it all 
seemed quite normal, quite the natural thing, for T had never 
known anything else. 

On the eve of my twenty-first birthday, late‘in November, 
I was sitting before the fire in my study, idly turning over 
the pages of a magazine and thinking of the dance I was to 
attend that night, when the door was pushed open and Margo 
came in, a familiar-looking yellow envelope in her hand, 
an envelope yellowed with age. I thought she looked un- 
usually weary, standing there on the threshold, her pale eyes 
traveling over me as though she would search my inner- 
most thoughts. 

“Mother! Here, sit down by the fire and rest yourself. 
You look tired.” My concern for her overshadowed for the 
moment my interest in the letter she was, bringing me. 

She allowed me to lead her to the chair, a look half 
tenderness, half wistful lighting her eyes as she smiled up 
at me. Dear Margo! She was getting old, and I had hardly 
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shattered—Jack Stuart 
did he dream that—— 


realized it before. I must take good care of her, she was 
so fine, so infinitely dear. 

“There now! Comfy?” I stuffed a pillow behind her 
head, then reached down impulsively and kissed her on the 
forehead. : 

With a sudden, almost hysterical movement, she reached 
up and threw her arms about me. 

“Sonny, Sonny,” she half sobbed, “I’ve tried to do the 


right thing by you. I’ve tried to bring you up as best I 
could——” 


The tears were 
running down her 


\ 


cheeks and her worn frame was shaking with sobs. 
in the world ? 

“There, there, Muddy, it’s all right. What are you crying 
about? Of course you’ve brought me up well. Who’s been 
saying you haven’t? Just show him to me. I'll punch him 
in the eye!” I tried to laugh cheerfully, but I was really 
quite worried about her. Poor old thing, I’d never seen her 
like this before. It baffled me. But her mood lasted for 


What 


“‘Father’s letter?” .. . ‘‘Yes—his 
last, written eighteen years ago.”’ 


only a moment, then, with a visible effort she pulled herself 
together and smiled up at me through her tears. 

“T’m just a plain old fool, Son; don’t you pay any attention 
to me.” Then after a moment of silence she continued, her 
voice now quite steady again. “You know, of course, dear, 
what day tomorrow is?” 

“Do I? Rather! Better look out, old thing. After to- 
morrow there'll be a man in the house, and don’t you 
forget it.” 

She burst into peals of laughter. “Man? Man?” she 
scoffed.. “You'll never be anything but a baby to me, Sonny— 
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my baby. But of course, legally, tomorrow you'll be of age, 
and there’s something I want you to know—”’ She stopped, 
as though scarcely knowing how to go on, the laughter gone 
from her eyes, and sat there silently turning over and over 


the envelope in her hand. 


ATHER’S letter?” I finally asked. I reached for the 
envelope with a feeling of suppressed excitement and 
tearing it open, eagerly, began to read it. 
“Yes—his last. Written eighteen years 
there’s the—the money, your fortune, Sonny.” 
trembled as she spoke. 
’ I had always known there was some money coming to me 
from father for his letter had mentioned it, as had Margo, 
many times, but how much, where it was, who my guardian 
might be, I did not know. Now I was to know what Father 
had in mind for me when he had sat down to write me these 
words, eighteen long years before: 


ago. And 
Her voice 


“My son,” I read in the now familiar handwriting, “I pic- 
ture you a man full grown, broad of shoulder and erect, full 
of the ambitions, the hopes, the yearnings of Youth. Upright 
in your dealings with men, as+becomes a Stuart. ' Honorable. 
Fair and kind and courteous in your dealings with women. 
The counsel I have given you 
these past years I am certain 
have borne full fruit. 


“You are coming into your 


‘“‘T have a 
message for 
Jack—Jack— 
fromMargo!’’ 


fortune today, and it is about that I want 
to speak. Remember, Son, money is only 
a means to an end, and that end is se- 
curity for yourself, a weapon to use against 
crime and vice and intolerance as you see it. It is never an 
end in itself. Use yours wisely, avoid gambling and excess, 
‘work diligently in some honorable Pairs and your life 
— be a happy one. 


“I have tried to sum up all that I might say to you as 
you stand at the threshold of life, and say it in one sentence. 
It is this: Life is a constant fight—do not be afraid of it! 

“And now, farewell. Love Margo, always. 


“Your FatuHer.” 


In spite of myself, the tears were running down my cheeks 
as I finished. Dear Dad! If only I could have known him! 
We sat there silently for quite awhile, while I thought over 
this letter, reading and re-reading portions of it again. 
Then Margo’s voice came to me, bringing me back to the 
present. 

“Your money !” 

“Oh, yes. Tell me about it, Margo. Where is it?” 
Ase in this very house.” Her voice was almost a 

whisper and as I glanced at her I saw her face was 
deathly white. 

“Here?” A strange, intangible uneasiness was beginning 
to take possession of me. 

“Yes. You see, he left it for me to dispose of,” she hurried 
along now as though to end it quickly, “and I—I was afraid 
of banks, so—so I hid it here in this——” 

There was the loud clang of a bell 
below stairs at that moment and Mar- 
go’s sentence ended in a little shriek. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear. 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Any good detective can fight a crook, a gunman, 
orathug. But what detective can fight a phantom? 


By Bill Spraque, Criminal Investigator 
Told by Clarence Kenner 


HE man who was shown into my rooms was per- 

haps thirty years of age, a well groomed fellow with 

frank, intelligent face. He was deeply tanned, as 

if he had spent a great deal of time in the open; 

and his hands, though well kept, showed signs of 
recent physical labor. 

These things I noted in my first quick glance at the 
stranger. Years of professional experience enables me to 
size a man up in a look that seems almost casual. I noted, 
too, that my visitor was in the grip of nervous tension, 
despite his efforts at self-control. However, nerves are not 
uncommon among the people who visit my office. 

“You're Sprague, the criminal investigator?” he asked 
before sitting down in the chair which I had indicated. 

I nodded assent, and smiled encouragement. “Criminal 
investigator or just plain detective, as you prefer,” I 
answered. ; : 

“Pye wanted to talk with someone for days,” he said, 
flushing slightly, “but I couldn’t go to the police or county 
authorities down in Maywood. I knew they’d either laugh 
at.me or think me a little off in my head. And perhaps I 
couldn’t blame them in either case. Then a newspaper ar- 
ticle, which I chanced upon last night, brought me up here 
to you this morning. The paper spoke of the Dinsmore 
case, which you worked out recently, and referred to other 
mysterious crimes which you had successfully solved after 
the police had given them up. 

“*There!’ I said to myself. ‘I'll consult Sprague to- 
morrow!’ And so here I am. But after all perhaps I’m a 
fool for coming, for I don’t know even that there’s a crime 
for you to solve. It may be the work of some supernatural 
agency-——and the supernatural is out of the line of even the 
cleverest of detectives, I fear.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “if it really is the supernatural. But I 
don’t put much faith in anything outside the laws of nature. 
Of course I do not deny that things may: happen which can’t 
be explained according to natural laws, but I’ve never come 
into contact with anything of that kind myself.” 


sf ELL,” he replied, with a wan smile, “I’m not a super- 

stitious man either, but after these last few weeks I 
don’t know what to think. Of course I’ve known about the 
Phantom all my life. It’s an old tradition in my family 
since my great-great-grandfather, the first Martin Randolph. 
I’m Martin Randolph, too. My grandfather was also named 
Martin—you see, it’s a sort of family name. And the Phan- 
tom has been a tradition in the family since the old days, 


though the thing never actually appeared, to my knowledge, - 


‘until some three years back, in the case of my Uncle 


Joseph——” 

He stopped suddenly and looked gravely and inquiringly 
at me. 

‘Don’t think me crazy until you’ve heard all my story,” he 
said simply. Then: “This Phantom—I hardly know how to 
tell you about it. According to the old family tradition the 
thing is supposed to have been a curse sent upon my great- 
great-grandfather for his wickedness. And since his death, 
which was tragic’'and mysterious, almost every death in the 
family has been in some way connected with the Phantom——” 


Le Spee paused and smiled faintly. “I don’t blame 

you for laughing,’ he said. “I should have laughed 
myself a month ago, even after what happened to my two 
uncles. But let me tell you the story, and you can judge 
for yourself.” : 

He shifted in his chair and continued rapidly. 

“At my grandfather’s death, my father, as oldest son, 
would probably have inherited Oakfield—that’s the name of 
the family plantation—had he lived. But he died before 
my grandfather. Old Martin Randolph passed on some three 
years ago, after a peaceful and prosperous lifetime at Oak- 
field. The Phantom never troubled him. He left the prop- 
erty to my Uncle Joseph, the next oldest son, and Uncle 
Joseph came home to live on the place. I was in Arizona 
then, having a try at cattle raising. Never made much at 
it—but I did plenty of hard work, however.’”’ He held out 
his hands, upon which I had already noted the signs of 


‘manual labor. 


“Two years after Uncle Joseph came to Oakfield, I heard 
that he was dead—killed by lightning. And being-in Arizona 
at the time, I was furnished with but few particulars. He. 
willed the property to his brother, Uncle Amos, who was also — 
a bachelor. And for a year Uncle Amos lived there quietly, 
until, strangely enough, he, too, was found dead—killed by 
lightning. But apparently there was no suspicion of foul 
play, vague and mysterious as it all was, and, as I said before, 
out West I didn’t get many details when it happened. 

“A month or two after Uncle Amos’ death, I received a 
letter from his lawyers, to the effect that he had left Oak- 
field to me. I wasn’t a great deal surprised, as I was the only 
near relative; but nevertheless I was in doubt as to what I 
had best do. Those two deaths, so closely together and so 
much alike, struck me as being more than a coincidence. But 
Oakfield is valuable; its income is several thousand a year,’ 
and I naturally felt that it would be very foolish to let that 
slip by. So, I sold out my ranch and came. 
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“IT hadn’t been at Oakfield for years, but there was little 
change that I could notice, either in Maywood or our family 
place. The old house is a big structure, a real colonial 
mansion, but in spite of its size there are.only two servants 
—that is, inside. Of course there are several men working 
about the grounds, and in the fields, but these outside people 
all live in the village. 

The house servants are 
an old man and his wife 
—Leeson is their name. 
They have been at Oak- 
field practically all their 
lives—ever since my 
grandfather’s early days. 
Leeson is the butler; his 
wife is cook, and between 
them they keep the rooms 
in order. With only one 
in the family they man- 
age well enough, at that. 


‘“WERHAPS old Lee- 
son has some money | 
—a bit from my grand- 
father, and something, I 
think, was left to him by 
each of my uncles. In 
fact he is independent, in 
a small way. But I felt 
it would be a shame to 
turn him and his wife 
out .of a place where 
they’ve worked all their 
lives, just because they’re 
old—even if I could get 
along without them. And 
although they’re rather 
grim old customers, as is 
only natural after a life- 
time at lonely Oakfield, 
the Leesons are very de- 
voted to the Randolphs, 
and one can therefore af- 
ford to pardon their little 
eccentricities. 

“After I got fairly 

settled at Oakfield, 
and acquainted in the 
village, I began to 
hear tales concern- 
ing the deaths of 
Uncle Joseph and 
‘Uncle Amos. Also, 
I learned that there 
was suspicion of foul 
play. Ordinarily, I 
shouldn’t have paid 
much attention to 
gossip, but there are 
some intelligent men 
at Maywood, like 
Merton, the doctor, 
and Howerton,. the 
editor of the weekly 
paper, and I talked 
with them. ‘They 
were a little cautious 
at first, but I finally 
dragged the known 
facts from them.” 

Here my visitor 
paused, Suddenly he 
leaned forward in 


Randolph shrieked 
aloud and fled in my 
direction, emptying his 
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his chair, a tense look on his face, especially about the 
worried eyes. 

“There are points of similarity between those deaths,” 
he went on, “that strike one as more than mere coincidence. 
Both of my uncles, according to Doctor Merton, the medical 
examiner, were killed, at practically the same spot, by light- 
ning. Yet there was nothing to show that lightning had 

entered the room in which they were found dead. And 

there is nothing about the house that would particularly 

draw lightning, It has never been wired for electricity, 

and, furthermore, it is completely equipped with lightning 

rods. Under such circumstances it doesn’t seem logical, 
to me, that the lightning should strike twice in 
the same spot—unless, of course, there’s some- 
thing supernatural about it. 

And now comes the circumstances that seem 
most mysterious to me: Each man was found in 
the library dressed in his nightclothes, and bare- 
footed. Certainly a man in his right senses 
wouldn’t go into his library in such dress, I’m 
sure that both my uncles would have laughed at 
such an act, for neither of them had an eccentric 
nature. 

“Pve said that Doctor Merton found 
nothing to explain these strange things, 
but that’s only true in the case of 
Uncle Joseph. In the case of Uncle 
Amos—well, here’s where the Phan- 
tom comes in. But, see for your- 
self-——” 

He broke off abruptly and, fumbling 

in his pocket, produced a narrow piece 
of notebook paper, and handed it to 
me. 
“Doctor Merton took it from a note- 
book in Uncle 
Amos’ pocket,” 
he explained. 
“He gave me the 
book, one in 
which my uncle 
kept accounts, 
and memoranda. 
There’s nothing 
in it, except this 
page, that has 
any bearing on 
the tragedies.” 

I took the nar- 
row sheet from 
him. It con- 
tained pencil 
writing in what 
seemed to me a 
nervous scrawl, 
though that 
might have been 
only imagina- 
tion, for I had 
never seen Amos 
Randolph’s writ- 
ing before. I 
will here try to 
repeat the short 
paragraph, from 
memory. 


The Phantom came again last night. 
The storm has raged for three nights 
now, and the thing has come on all 
three nights. I have said nothing 
about it. The village people would 
think me crazy. And so would the 


revolver as he ran Leesons, perhaps. But I feel that it 
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is the Oakfield Phantom, the same that killed the first Martin 
Randolph, in the old days. I laughed at Joseph’s letter when 
he told me this thing had been after him, but he went to his 
death a week after he had written me, and I know the Phan- 
tom killed him, It has wailed and screamed in the hall, just 
outside my bedroom, for the past three nights, and the way it 
carries on is something horrible. If it comes again I shall 
be prepared to meet it—and see what a traditional phantom 
can do against a bullet from an automatic. 


‘1 SEE,” said I, after reading the above. “By the way, 
is there any evidence that your uncle used a revolver on 
the last night he was alive?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “A revolver was found upon the 
library floor. All the chambers had been fired. And this, 
according to Leeson, was the only weapon he had seen about 
the place.” 

“Did Doctor Merton ask Leeson if he knew anything 
about the Phantom?” 

“Yes, he spoke of it casually. He 
said Leeson stared at him in amaze- 
ment. The old man is very ignorant, 
and he apparently didn’t know what 
Doctor Merton was driving at. But 
one thing of importance is 
that the Leesons heard 
nothing, on 
either night, 


except the roar 
of the storm. 
However, as 
they sleep in the back room in 
a rear wing, it’s quite possible 
that they could hear no noise 
made in the front of the house.” 

“Well,” I said, after a few moments of silence, “these 
things you tell me are very strange, certainly. But I 
‘imagine you yourself have heard something of late, else 
you wouldn’t be here ?” 

“Yes,” he replied slowly, “and,—well, at times, since three 
nights ago, I have thought it could only have been my 


nerves. You know imagination counts for much, in the case 
of a man who has been practically all alone in an old house 
for several weeks, thinking too much on the strange deaths 
of his predecessors. I hardly know what to tell you.” 

“Just give me the facts,” I said quietly. 

“T will try to,” he returned. “Three nights ago, I retired 
about eleven o’clock. The Leesons had probably been in 
bed for two hours. I found myself weary, tossing restlessly 
from side to side, trying in vain to doze off into sleep. An 
hour passed, and I heard the clock in the library striking 
midnight. After that, all was silence, save for the noise of 
the storm, And then suddenly, in the very dead of night, 
there arose the most blood-curdling cry I have ever heard. 
Man, it was horrible! And——well, for the first time in my 
life I was so frightened that I couldn’t move. 

“My first thoughts were of the Phantom, naturally, and it 
seemed to me that the thing was screaming just outside 
my door. As I’ve said, it was a stormy night, with a raw 

wind blowing and the rain 

pattering against the house in a 

constant roar; but those terrible 

wails and screams rose even above 
the storm!” 

Randolph stopped, apparently much 
moved at the recollection. His face 
was pale and strained, and perspira- 
tion stood upon his brow. With a 
mighty effort he shook off the emo- 
tion that gripped him and tried to 
smile, 

“No doubt you think me a coward 
because I didn’t investigate,” he 
said, at length. “But I couldn’t 
get out of bed at first, and when 

-I did get a grip on my jumping 

nerves, the thing had stopped. 

Had it cried out again, I should 

have flung open the door and took 
a shot at it with my uncle’s revolver. 
But it was gone for that night, and 
last night was fair. You know the 
thing only comes on stormy nights. 
And tonight—well, the weather bureau 
has predicted another storm, and every 
one in the village prophesies the same 
thing. And so, frankly, I’m afraid 
the Phantom will come. And—I am 
the last of the Randolphs!” 

I started to speak, when the young man 
broke in upon me excitedly. 

“T suppose you think me a fool!” he cried. 
“But you haven’t heard this thing! And 
there are the strange deaths of my two 
uncles. Joseph Randolph must have heard 
the Phantom—must have seen it, for witness 
his letter to his brother, which Amos speaks 
of in his note. And that note of Amos Randolph 
is direct evidence of what-he heard. And each 
man went to his death! What killed them if it 
wasn’t the Phantom? ... what killed them?” Randolph 
flung up his arms déspairingly, and the fear he labored under 
was plainly visible in his eyes. , 

“And you want me to come down to Oakfield and look 
into things?” I asked quickly. 

Randolph nodded, controlling himself with an effort. 

“Can you come back with me now?” he said, after a 
second. ‘ 

“T—well,———”_He smiled nervously. ‘“You see what 
a condition I’m in. I don’t feel like I could face this hor- 
rible thing alone if it should come tonight!” 

I smiled encouragement at him. “Just pull your nerves 
together, my friend, and go back to Oakfield. But don’t 
tell a soul that you’ve consulted (Continued on page 80) 
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T was in the summer of ’40 that the remarkable happen- 
ing which I am about to relate befell. I had arrived 
in the port of Liverpool from America after a pleasant 
trip in the new Cunard steam yacht Britannia, and had 
decided to spend a few days in and about the city 

before going on to London. 

This being a very pleasant afternoon, I had 
thought it an excellent opportunity to take a 
ride into the countryside around. Accordingly 
I had hired a handsome roan mare from a 
neighboring livery stable and, thus mounted, 
set out. 

Leaving the city behind me, I proceeded at 
an easy pace along the roughly-paved turnpike road 
for a couple of miles or so, taking much pleasure 
in the sense of freedom that the open country 
brought after the narrow confines of shipboard in 
which I had lived during the fortnight since leaving 
Boston. 

Presently, observing that the country on my right 
seemed to offer a greater attraction than the road, which 
was becoming somewhat dusty, I turned aside along a 
narrower unpaved lane. The land that stretched away 
before me into the distance, though rather flat, 
was quite delightfully wooded, with here and 
there a small village revealing itself. The sun 
was very warm and I was content to let the reins 
fall loosely on the mare’s neck and allow her to 
amble along at her own will. 

It was a glorious afternoon, but after a while 
I became aware of a strange oppressiveness that 
had crept into the air. The generous, cheering warmth of 
the sun seemed to be giving place to a heavy, clammy heat 
that pressed upon me like.a weight of lead. 

I looked up, and saw that low-lying, scowling clouds were 
stealing rapidly fro all quarters over the blue sky. A sum- 
mer thunder storm was impending and I awoke to the reali- 
zation that I was some distance from the nearest village 
and shelter. A heavy splash on my upturned face informed 
me that I must waste no time if I wished to avoid being 
caught in the storm; I cast about me in search of any stray 
dwelling or barn in which I could find a temporary refuge. 

There was a chimney stack peeping above a plantation of 
trees some few hundred yards distant, and I spurred my 
mount in that direction. A low, distant mutter of thunder 
“Stay—stay greeted my action, as though the elements were threatening 
—do not go! me, and the rain began to patter heavily in great drops. 
Iam in ter- Presently I came to a double gateway, the wrought-iron 
ie ig ooee gates of which were open. Passing between them, I rode 
a help along the wide carriage-way which was bordered on either 

me!” side by great trees whose branches grew out unrestrained 
across the path, in some places so thickly that the effect was 
almost that of a leafy tunnel. I was thankful 
for this, for it served in some measure to 
protect me from the heavy downpour. 

A great darkness had fallen over every- 
thing. The growling thunder had become 
more menacing, and vivid flashes penetrated the dripping 
foliage overhead. As I urged my horse along I remember 
noticing that the pathway was neglected and overgrown 
with grass and weeds, so much so that the gravel was almost 
hidden. 
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GS oter from a storm was all this weary traveler wanied oe 
he eniered that tumble-down -house. He lived ten 
ae in as many hours before he came ay 


At last I came out 


time been a pleasantly laid-out garden, but which was now 
allowed to run wild and uncared for. A massive house rose 


before me, ivy-covere 
reflected blindingly in 


thunder redoubled in volume, I slid from the saddle and 
hastened into the protection of the wide portico. 

The rain was beating down now in a solid silver curtain, 
‘the drops rebounding almost knee high from the 


grass-grown walk. I 


and hitched the bridle to one of the 
stone pillars. Then I went forward 
to the door, intending to knock and 
. request the owner’s permission to re- 
main until the storm had 


passed. 


As I rapped with my 
riding-crop, the door 


yielded under the pre 


and swung open slightly. 


No one answered 
my knocking; so I 
repeated the sum- 
mons more loudly. 
For a minute or 
two I waited while 
the storm raged 
unabatingly, yet 
neither sound nor 
sign came from 
within to show that 
the place was in- 
habited. I began to 
wonder that so 
large a mansion 
should be left to 
mind itself, 
with the door 
open to any 
stranger. 
Curiously I 
turned my gaze 
upon the win- 
dows and I saw 
that the glass 
was almost 
opaque with dirt, 


while the blinds hung 
all askew and the cur- 
tains were torn away 
_from their hooks and 
drooped forlornly. It 
came to me then that 
perhaps the place was 
untenanted, for it cer- 
tainly did not seem to 
show any signs of 
recent acquaintance 
with human hand. 


Tentatively I 
pushed open 
the door, 
thinking that 
if the house 


— 


from the grove into. what had at one 


d and gloomy; and while the lightning 
the deserted windows and the crashing 


drew the mare under the porch 


ssure 


was empty I might 
chance a ramble 
over it and thus help 
to pass the time until 
I-could get away. 
With a hideous, unearthly screech- 
ing that was like the cry of some 
tortured spirit, the door gave before 
my touch; and with a rending of wood it 
parted company with its upper hinge and 
slumped inwards. I doubted no longer that 
the place was deserted and stepped boldly into 
the wide hall. My feet fell almost noiselessly 
on a carpet of dust; a heavy, musty smell 
came to my nostrils; as I went forward a 
cobweb clung unpleasantly across my face 
so that I brushed it away with a swift motion of 
my hand. And though I had no idea why it should 
be so, at the feathery touch of the thing I gave 
a little shudder and a strange feeling of fear 
swept suddenly over me. 

A distinctly unpleasant sensation was this; a 
feeling that, though the place was so obviously 
deserted, someone—something—was watching my 
movements. I glanced apprehensively around me; 
but I saw nothing, and, with a slight laugh at my 
own foolishness, I turned towards a door that’ 
was at my left. 

As I entered it, the room (Continued on page 63) 
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Detective Turner should bea listened to 
declared he could solve the mystery 
spiritist medium. The ghost detective 


STARTLING mystery overshadowed the life of 
Ted Marston, New York representative of the 
H. H. H. Music Roll Company. His beautiful 
stenographer, Peggy Lanville, disappeared; and 
Miss Browning, her successor, found written on 
her address card the terrible words “Cancelled by death.” 
The mystery deepened when—— 
Miss Browning also vanished. Deeply puzzled, Ted kept 
a dinner engagement at the home of his fiancée, Aileen Grey. 
He was obliged to leave the party sud- 
denly, for 
Word came that Peggy’s body had 
been found on the floor 
of Ted’s office. She was 
murdered. Back in 
his offices on the 
fifteenth floor of 
the Waningo build- 
ing, Ted was ac- 
cused of killing the 
lovely young girl. 
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“You're all here. You're all here 

on the haunted floor .... . Two 

murders on, the haunted floor now. 
And I saw one of them’’ 
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of the Fifteenth Floor 


Docior Blitz when hes learned scientist 
of Peggy Lanville’s death through his 
iries one more experimeni and — 


He was quizzed by Detective Guy 
Turner of Headquarters, who was in- 
terrupted by Casey, the policeman on 
guard. He had hysterics, and claimed to have seen a head- 
less woman typing on Peggy’s machine. Who—or what— 
was the headless phantom that haunted that fifteenth floor? 

Back at the dinner party, Grey’s guests, which included 
Doctor Antonio Blitz, a 
psychic investigator, dis- 
cussed the decapitation 
murder of Fanny 
Levering, years 


By Fulton Oursler 


before. They were interrupted by 
Doctor Blitz’s medium, who brought 
the Doctor a message which took them 
all except herself to the Waningo building, where 

Turner, the detective, laughed at Doctor Blitz’s offer to 
call in the aid of the spirit world to solve the two crimes— 
the murders of Peggy Lanville and of Fanny Levering, who 
also had been killed on the fifteenth floor of Ted’s office 
building, in the days when it had been a hotel. 

The case against Ted was strengthened by a note, found 
under the body of the murdered stenographer. It was 
written apparently to Ted, and begged him to marry her. 
Harry Summers, stool pigeon, brought in a box of poisoned 


candy, which he declared Ted gave to Peggy. Ted was held 
by the police. 


Determined to clear Ted, Aileen and Doctor Blitz went to the 
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apartment of the murdered girl, where they met Gilbert 
Pomeroy, an old friend of the Grey family, and one of the 
dinner guests of the evening. He had come to get letters 
and a picture, which were in Peggy Lanville’s possession, 
and Aileen forced him to tell her of his relations to the 
murdered girl. Doctor Blitz had disappeared, but 

He returned suddenly from the other room, following 
his medium. She was in trance. Pomeroy and Aileen 
learned that she was the sister of the murdered Fanny Lev- 
ering—and Gilbert Pomeroy confessed that Fanny had been 
his wife. 


tae medium cried out that she was. possessed by the 
spirits of three women—Peggy, Fanny, and Margaret; 
and her watchers believed that the spirit world was about 
to solve the murder mysteries, when ; 

There was a sharp ring at the door. Doctor Blitz carried 
Margaret, still in trance, into the bedroom, and Aileen ad- 
mitted two men, Harry Summers, the stool pigeon, and Jack 
Lanville, brother of the murdered girl, and who claimed to 
have been sent a bottle of Peggy’s tears, shed before she 
died. Lanville was bitterly resentful of the presence of these 
intruders in his sister’s apartment. . 

Aileen’s faith in Doctor Blitz was shattered when Lanville 
announced that the medium was none other than Margaret 
Browning, the missing stenographer from Ted’s office. Why 
had Doctor Blitz 
concealed this 
fact? 

Aileen phoned 
Headquarters, and 
was told that De- 
tective Guy Tur- 
ner was back on 
the fifteenth floor 
of: the Waningo 
building. She 
called there, and 
Ted answered the 
phone. He had 
persuaded Turner to take him to the offices to aid in search- 
ing for a secret passage where the murderers might have 
entered. Aileen’s conversation with Ted was cut short by 
Doctor Blitz, who struck Pomeroy down and half strangled 
Aileen, getting her away from the phone. He announced 
that he would stop at nothing in protecting his medium from 
a police investigation, and—— 

He intended to hold a seance in Ted’s offices in the 
Waningo building. Jack Lanville and the stool pigeon call 
in a man who has been lurking in the hall. He is Mr. 
Warren of Headquarters, and he arrested all of them by 
order of Detective Turner. Doctor Blitz, who had been 
out of the room, returned with a startling announcement. 

“Detective Guy Turner 1s dead—murdered,” he said. 


Blitz solemnly. 


in the wall. Then—” 


i a unexpected words of the imperturbable Doctor 
Antonio Blitz cast an immediate spell of silence, of chill, 
of tremulous dread upon the little company gathered together 
there in the living room of Peggy Lanville. 

Another murder on the fifteenth floor! 

Perhaps another victim of the headless phantom who 
moved so mysteriously up and down its corridors, through 
its rooms, and, it even seemed, through doors barred and 
shut invisibly, foo—moved upon its spectral way, unseen 
by mortal eyes. 

The news was incredibly shocking to every one of them. 

Aileen Grey stared at Doctor Blitz with dilated eyes whose 
horror expressed only a part of what she felt. It was terrible 
enough to be told there had been a third murder on the 
fifteenth floor of the Waningo building, and that its victim 
was the detective who had arrested her lover. While she 
could feel nothing but resentment toward Guy Turner for 
the blustering and unfriendly attitude he had displayed, and 


She is passing into a trance, murmured Doctor 
‘In a few momenis now, we shall 
‘know whether the dead can communicate with the 
living—and tell the truth when it is needed.’ 


“He walked across the floor and pressed a button 
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for the fact that he had accused Ted of killing Peggy Lan- 
ville, nevertheless she had been forced to respect him. The 
man had been, every inch of him, an officer of the Law, 
determined to carry out his sworn promise to enforce the 
Law.. That he, in the prime of his life, should have met 
death at the hands of this invisible assassin, was sufficiently 
frightful. But that Ted should have been enmeshed again in 
the net of suspicion—so much so, in fact, that Doctor An- 
tonio Blitz should declare that the crime lay between Ted 
Marston and the unknown headless phantom—was too daz- 
ing, too awful to be grasped all at once. Aileen had the 
strong, quivering, insane impulse to giggle and laugh and 
shriek that it was all a lie, that it wasn’t so and couldn’t be 
so, for such things didn’t happen, hadn’t happened, and 
never, never, never would happen! 

They were all deeply affected, all stunned into silence by 
the announcement. Harry Summers stared from the face 
of Jack Lanville to the mustaches of Mr. Warren from 
Headquarters, and then his shifting eyes sought the floor. 
The little man was perceptibly trembling. The fear in his 
eyes was duplicated in the eyes of his two companions. Jack 
Lanville was afraid and Mr. Warren from Headquarters 
was afraid. Mr. Warren voiced it for them all when he said: 

“Guy Turner was a good cop. But there’s something queer 
about this business !” 

Now they all knew that Mr. Warren from Headquarters 
was right; that 
there was some- 
thing queer about 
this business — 
something hidden 
and sinister, cruel 
and murderous, 
something still 
unnamed and un- 
identified. Gilbert 
Pomeroy knew it, 
as he stared 
moodily at the 
tall, swaying fig- 
ure of Margaret Levering—wondering what that strange 
woman really knew. Margaret Levering was an enigma 
to them all—there was a question in her eyes, but it was not 


‘the same question that hovered in the glances of the rest 


of them—there was something she had never told, something 
she was not yet ready to reveal—something she had gleaned 
from a source they knew not of. 

Aileen found herself wondering about Margaret Levering 
more than anything else. What did this woman know? 
Why was Doctor Blitz so anxious—— 

“How did you find this out?” asked Mr. Warren from 
Headquarters, looking at Doctor Blitz. 

“T have just been talking with Ted Marston over the 
telephone,” said Doctor Blitz. “He was rather. incoherent— 
but I gathered from what he said that there were two 
policemen there with him—that they thought he had done 
it 


“My God! What can it all mean? Blood and death and 
mystery—ghosts, phantoms—it’s enough to drive one mad!” 
complained Gilbert Pomeroy. : 

“What are we going to do—that’s what I want to know,”. 
asked Harry Summers. 

It was Doctor Blitz who replied. 


gi PLEAD with you, Mr. Warren, to exercise your imagi- 

nation,” he said. “You are the representative of law and 
order here, and it is to you that I appeal. I claim that I am 
now able to solve the mystery of these murders—not of one, 
but of three. To do that, I must be allowed to work in my 
own way. I am a scientist, studying Spiritualism, and this 
lady here is my medium. I want you to take us all back:to 
the Waningo building—to let me do as I please for one half. 
hour—no more, and I will solve (Continued on page 54) 


GHOST STORTES 


Want To Grow Hair? 


Do You Want to Grow Hair on that Bald Spot? 
Do You Want to Overcome Dry Scalp? 
Do You Want to Stop Falling Hair? 

Do You Want to Banish Dandruff Completely? 
Do You Want to Darken Gray or White Hair? 


Then Test the True Value of Koskott 


Do you want, FREE, a trial box of Koskott 
that has proved successful in so many cases? 


If so, you need only answer this advertise- 
ment by post-card or letter, or fill in the coupon 
below, asking for FREE BOX. 


This famous preparation is for dandruff, thin- 
ning hair and several forms of BALDNESS. 


In many cases a new hair growth has been 
reported when all else had failed. So why not see 
for yourself? 


What Koskott has done for others’ hair, why — w. w. COPELAND (photo above) re- 


not for yours? ports: “My hair is improving right along, 
the bald spot looks darker; I am thankful 


KOSKOTT IS USED by MEN and WOMEN I heard of Koskott.” 
It is perfectly genuine and often starts hair 
growth in a few days. 


FREE BOX 


Rejoice in the possession of 


A Beautiful Hair Growth” 


Do not be discouraged if you have tried various 
lotions, shampoos, tonics, hair dyes, etc., without 
success. Most of those things are prepared accord- 
ing to the same obsolete principle. Koskott is 
different. 


But why think of the past? Send for a free 
box of Koskott. We have evidence from those who 
had lost most, or nearly all their hair; and from 
others whose hair was gray and dull- looking, who 
now rejoice in the possession of a beautiful hair 
growth. ‘What has been accomplished for others, 
why not for you? 


Do not pass by this message without giving it 
full heed. Convince yourself about Koskott. 


You Can Do a Kindness 


color (and if you feel confident that it will always 

a ae We 2 ellis her ayeoaragh (a ‘remain so), you will probably be interested {in 
ar.48- € y one yar Ong. he 4 ie + 1 

writes that before using Koskott her hair was short Koskott for the sake of friends and acquaintances 

and ugly and her head had three large bald spots. whose hair is thin, falling out, or perhaps bald. 

5 E They might be glad to hear about Mr. Barnes 

Ladies: Bobbed hair is stylish— and the others who gained such remarkable results 


and beautiful. To keep it attractive- after using Koskott. 
looking, it must be lustrous, abundant By sending us their names and addresses, 
and free of dandruff. To maintain a  youcan do them a great kindness. We shall be glad 


: to communicate with them, and they will appreciate 
lovely hair growth, use Koskott. your thoughtfulness. If you prefer, your name will 


not be mentioned. 


If your own hair is strong, healthy and of good ; 


Amazing Experience 
of One who was Saved 
from Life-Long Bald- 
ness through Koskott 


‘T HAD .a very bad case of 
Alopecia Areata,” writes Mr. 
Barnes. ‘It had advanced so far 
that every single hair on my head 
was gone. And to make matters 
worse, my eye-brows and eye- 
lashes fell out, too! 

“TI paid out $150 to a noted 
scalp specialist for a special 
treatment, in the hopes of effect- 
ing acure. At the time he took my 
case he very frankly told me that 
he would.not make any promises, 
as it was the worst case he had ever 
seen. Tobe brief, at the end of six 
months’ treatment, there were 
perhaps one hundred hairs scat- 
tered over my scalp—and those 
were very weak. In fact, they 
were so weak that I hardly dared 
massage my scalp, for fear of 
having them fall out. And within 
that time, not an eye-brow, nor an 
eye-lash appeared. 

“Then, by accident it seems, I 
came across your little book en- 
titled ‘Perfect Hair.’ Ever since 
that day I have always thought of 
it as the psychological moment. I 
immediately started using your 
preparations, without missing a 
single day. I followed directions 
faithfully. Today my faith is re- 
warded by having a fine head of 
hair. My head is completely 
covered with hair. 

“Furthermore, I wish to say for 
your benefit that there are dozens 
of men, friends of mine, who, seeing 
the results of the Koskott Method, 
say that it is the most wonderful 
thing they ever saw. One of these 
men made the remark that—‘If I 
had not seen it with my own eyes, 
I would never have believed it.’ 

“Words cannot express my 
gratitude for the benefits I have 
received from the use of the 
Koskott Method.” 

Ghost Stories is a very pop- 
ular magazine. So guard this 
copy carefully as someone might 
borrow it and fail to return it. 
Then you would not be able to get 
your testing box of Koskott. 

The best advice is to fill out 
coupon and sendit today. Then 
you will be sure to receive a reply 
by return mail. 


LOVELY HAIR GROWTH Please Note Cut out and mail this coupon for Free 


Box of KOSKOTT. 


You are not under any 
obligation whatever in ob- 
taining the free box of Koskott. 
We want to send it to you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. We 
know you will be delighted 


Would You Like Such a Result as This? with it. 


Koskott Laboratory .mmge Write. 
A-255  StationF = New York Today 


feet TALES. 


CTimely CT opics of Curreni 


N astounding prophecy has just 
been made by an English 
forecaster who has already 
gained a remarkable reputa- 
tion as a seer. We refer to 

the Reverend Walter Wynn. 

It was this same clergyman who pre- 
dicted the date when Germany would 
appeal to the Allies for an Armistice— 
a prognostication which gave him a 
world wide importance among students 
of the occult. 

Again, in 1925 he predicted to the 
very day the fiasco of Locarno. 

Now, in a book he has just published, 
entitled “What Will Come to Pass,” he 
predicts that 1928 will usher in “the 
Second Tribulation.” In the year 1928 
he declares there will be great earth- 
quakes and terrible wars. 

The world will watch with great in- 
terest these dire predictions, but, in the 
interests of us all we hope that this time 
the prophetic clergyman is mistaken. 


ONSIDERABLE interest was 

aroused in the attempt of Rahman 
Bey, the visiting Egyptian fakir, to re- 
main alive in a sealed coffin which was 
to be lowered into the Hudson River. 
While the attempt was not an entire 
success it did attract a great deal of 
attention, Now, comes Houdini, with 
an even more startling performance. 
_ Early in August, Houdini staged an 
exhibition in the swimming pool of the 
Hotel Shelton, New York City, before 
a large group of people. He was placed 
in an apparently air-tight coffin with a 
glass top and lowered into the swimming 
pool where he remained for one hour 
and a half. 


Oe of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the investigation of occult 
-matters in recent years has been the 
establishment of the National Labora- 
tory of Psychic Research in London. 

The laboratory consists of a seance 
room, a chemical and physical labora- 
tory, dark-room, library, workshop, 
reading-room, lecture hall, and the in- 
evitable English tea-room. Every de- 
vice that can assist the investigators 
has been installed in this curious place. 
Dictaphones, thermionic valves, a trans- 
mitting thermograph, and an extraordi- 
nary illuminating device by which the 
seance room can be lighted in different 
colors: Ss 

In its quest for ghost photographs 
the laboratory will have five cameras, 
batteries of lenses, flash=light apparatus, 
instruments for photo-micrography, etc. 
The National Laboratory of Psychic 
Research is the best equipped in the 
world and is the only institution where 
private members can construct their 
own apparatus and make their own 
psychic experiments under laboratory 
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conditions. This should be of help. 

CURIOUS story comes from Buda- 

pest. Near the town of Szolnok, 
not far from the Hungarian capital, the 
Lord of the Manor was recently found 
dead in bed in his chateau, the Castle 
Mezopuszta. Herr von Komjath, the 
owner, was apparently in good health, 
and no cause could be assigned to*his 
sudden demise. 

A few weeks after, Frau von Kom- 
jath, who occupied her husband’s’ room 
after his death, awakened the household 
one night by piercing cries and shrieks 
of terror. Servants who rushed to her 
apartment found her in a state of abject 
terror and almost paralyzed with fear. 
After a considerable time she managed 
to explain that she had been awakened 
by a terriffic apparition which spat fire 
from mouth, eyes, nose and ears. The 
doctor who was called concluded that 
the “ghost” was an hallucination, due 
to grief caused by the loss of her 
husband. 

The next night, exactly the same 
thing happened—Frau von Komjath 
being found in a dead swoon in the 
middle of the room. She stated she had 
again seen the apparition. The police 
were then called in, and thoroughly 
searched the room, the door and win- 
dows of which had been locked and 
bolted on both evenings. The police 
could find nothing amiss. They per- 
suaded Frau von Komjath to sleep once 
more in the room and secretly arranged 
for four of their number to hide in cup- 
boards, etc., after she had retired to 
rest. This was done according to plan. 

At about midnight the fiery apparition 
again “materialized” from apparéntly 
nowhere. For a few seconds all the 
beholders were rooted to the ground 
with fright. Then, suddenly two of the 
officers made a dash and closed with the 
“spectre,’? another policeman switching 
on the light. The cause of all the 
trouble proved to be a young man named 
Stefan Horvath, the son of a discarded 
mistress of Komjath’s, who lived in a 
miserable cottage on the estate. 

Stefan was actually born in the cham- 
ber he decided to haunt, to which he 
gained access by an old and secret door 
hidden by tapestry—the door through 
which Komjath used to visit his mother. 
He originated the idea of the fiery 
monster (a most elaborate dress, with 
an ingenious arrangement in the head 
for sending forth showers of ‘sparks 
from lighted tow) in order to be re- 
venged upon the callous Komjath—who 
had been literally frightened to death— 
and his family. Stefan and his mother 
are now being charged with murder, 
but the authorities are in a quandary how 
to. proceed, as such a situation is not 
sees for in the Hungarian penal 
code. 


Interest 


D® J. NORMAN COLLIE, Profes- 
sor in Organic Chemistry at Lon- 
don University, related to a meeting of 
the Cairngorm Club, Aberdeen, a “‘most 
terrifying experience” he had had on the 
summit of Ben Macdhui (4,296 ft.), 
the second highest mountain in Great 
Britain. He had. been climbing the 
mountain, had reached the summit, and 
by the time he had commenced to de- 
scend, dusk Had set in. He had not 
proceeded very far down the slopes 
when he was startled by hearing gigan- 
tic footsteps thundering after him. He 
turned as he fled, but could see nothing 
and the footsteps grew louder. The 
professor ran for his life and the noise 
of the footsteps gradually died away in 
the distance. 

Professor Collie also related how a 
friend of his,-another climber, saw a 
man, ten feet high, (known as a 
“bogle”), wandering on the summit of 
Ben Macdhui at midnight. Other climb- 
ers, educated men, have told of similar 
apparitions seen on this mountain. 
Local legend has it that it is the spirit 
of the mountain trying to prevent people 
from climbing it. A similar legend is 
attached to the unconquerable Mount 
Everest, where so many explorers have 
met disaster. : 

In the case of Ben Macdhui it is sug- 
gested that the footsteps were those of 
a big wild stag which roams this moun- 
tain, Another theory is that the appari- 
tion, when it is seen, is produced under 
the peculiar meteorological conditions 
responsible for the well-known “Spectre 
of the Brockén” (caused by shadows 
falling upon a wall of mist at sunset), 
occasionally witnessed in the Hartz 
Mountains, Germany. 

In the Daily Mail for December 2nd, 
1925, Mr. George Duncan, advocate, 
and a member of Aberdeen University 
Court, describes an uncanny experience 
which he had on Ben Macdhui 12 
years ago: 

“I was driving a dog-cart along one 
of the slopes in the dusk of a Septem- 
ber evening. Suddenly I seemed to see’ 
in front of me a monstrous shape, like 
the conventional horned figure of the 
deyil, waving his arms with terrifying 
gesture and surrounded with smoke. 

“The horse did not shy, but the ex- 
perience gaye me a shock. Later I per- 
suaded myself that the ‘apparition’ must 
have been caused by the waving 
branches of some-trees. I have re- 
visited the spot dozens of times since 
then and tried to reconstruct the vision, 
but without success.” 

Mr. Walter A. Reid, Scotland’s senior 
mountaineer, who knows every foot of 
the Cairngorms, said he knew two 
mountaineers who say they have seen 
the devil while coming down from the 
mountain, 


GHOST SToepers 


In the House of Screaming Skulls 


searched Delfronte’s cottage after the 
arrest, they had found it hidden in a 
~ cupboard. 

In-face of such a formidable array of 
testimony the denials of the poor farmer 
and his wife were useless. So, accord- 
ing to the cruel code of the time, they 
were sentenced to death. Neither had 
spoken while the trial was in progress, 
but as the magistrate finished pronounce- 
ment of penalty, Madam DeFronte sprang 
from her chair, pointed her finger at 
_ Bouillard and his wife, and her voice 
“rang with a weird prophetic note as 
she said vehemently : 

“As there is a just God in Heaven, 
Jacques Bouillard, you and your wife 
will rue this crime. It will haunt you 
_to your graves. You have damned your- 
self to grab our land. Neither you nor 
your breed will prosper with it. Your 
friendship shall be fatal and all those 
_ that you and your children shall love 

in sorrow. You will have no 

this world and will burn 
e in the next. As sure as 
se ie, Jules DeFronte and his wife 
will be with you day and night until 


eternity. Never, as long as your blood 


flows upon this earth, shall you or your 
posterity be rid of the specters of Jules 
DeFronte and his wife. Remember.” 


She was quickly silenced and dragged 


off to prison with her husband. Two 
days later they were dead; but Jacques 


Bouillard was to find that’ the curse of 


Aes DeFronte was to come to pass. 


1O. sooner “were ‘the DeFrontes dead 

than my most worthy ancestor seized 
their land. He cut down their loved 
trees and wrecked their homestead; he 
began building the house of his dreams 
in its place. 

Before many moons had passed over 
Lavignac Hill the mansion was complete, 
and arrangements were made for a 
monster house-warming to which the 
gentry for miles around were invited. 
It was a gala occasion for Lavignac. 
The gentry came in silks and _ satins. 
Merriment ran high. Huge bonfires were 
built on the grounds, while inside the 
great hall a feast such as was never 
seen in Lavignac, was spread. 

During the course of the evening, 
Madam Bouillard left the great hall to 
get some of her rare jewels to exhibit 
to the guests. The great staircase was 
dimly lighted by candles placed in niches 
especially built into the wall and gro- 
tesque shadows played on the wall. The 
curse of Madam DeFronte was forgotten, 
so Madam Bouillard paid no heed to 
the weird dancing shadows. She walked 
resolutely up the stairs. 

Suddenly she stopped, frozen with 
terror. She screamed—and a piercing, 
agonized scream it was. The guests 
ran out and up the stairs to where their 
trembling hostess was standing. She 
was rigid as one petrified. Her lips 
~ moved, but she was speechless. All she 
could do was to point to the landing 
above her. The guests looked and were 
aghast at what they saw. 

Sitting on the stair railing were two 


_pulsive grin was on each, 


(Continued from page 13) 
grinning, A sickly, ~ re- 
and the eye 
sockets were distorted to give a most 
grotesque slant to the whole head. It 
was horrifying. 

One of the guests, more adventurous 
and playful than the others, approached 
them. He came within three feet of 
them when they let out a ‘most blood- 
curdling series of cries and moans. Un- 
daunted, this brave fellow struck at them 
with his sword and they fell clattering 
to the floor. They were real skulls, no 
phantoms of distorted minds. They 
crashed to the floor with a noise that 
resounded throughout the halls of the 
great house; and there they were broken 
into bits. 

“This is a trick,’ someone said; and 
everyone present was inclined to agree 
with him. Here were two real skulls, 
and it was hard for any normal-minded 
person to believe that they came of their 
own free will. They must have been 


leering skulls. 


propelled by some outside force and what 


could be more logical than to assume 
that that outside force was a pair of 
human hands? 

_ Suspicion immediately fell upon a ser- 
vant of the house and he was flogged 
‘to make him confess. But the poor fel- 
low was innocent. This was soon 
proven. My ancestors were convinced 
that it was not the servant who was the 
instigator of the trick, but some super- 


natural power. 

fon a week later when Monsieur 
and Madam Bouillard were prepar- 

ing to visit the home of a neighbor some 

miles away, the skulls appeared again. 


This time they came when the house was 


asleep, resting for the morrow’s journey. 
At two o'clock in the morning terrible 
screams went reverberating through the 
halls of Chateau Lavignac. Instantly all 
was in confusion. The ghoulish yells 
came again. Faces peered out of doors, 
and half dressed men came running out 
into the halls. There, perched on the 
staircase, were the two skulls. 

Not very much sleeping was done 
in Chateau Lavignac that night. In the 
morning, Monsieur Bouillard took the 
skulls and threw them into the court- 
yard, where he watched them break with 
a resounding crash into a_ thousand 
pieces. But the very next night they 
were back in the house again. 

As time wofe on, my worthy ancestors 
led a most intolerable existence. Every 
time any great event would happen at 
Lavignac, the skulls would appear and 
let-out their fiendish cries. No servant 
would stay at Lavignac, not even over- 
night. Guests became fewer and fewer, 
and only the oldest and most courageous 
friends dared visit the Bouillards at all. 
Invitations were declined, for people’ re- 
membered the curse of Madam DeFronte 
which prophesied - misfortune ‘to all 
friends of Bouillard. Yet no one can 
say that my worthy ancestor was lack- 
ing in courage, for he went on living in 
the chateau, regardless of the ghoulish 
disturbances. 

It was the stark reality of the skull 


’ screamed all night. 


that added the touch of horror to the 
curse. If they had been mere ghostly 
wraiths, it would not have been so hard 
to believe that they were the result of 
the curse of the poor farmer’s wife. 
But they were real and any attempt to 
break them or get rid of them met with 
the most vehement resistance in the form 
of uncanny, unearthly screaming. 
Misfortune followed close upon the 
heels of the family. Jacques Bouillard 
lost most of his fortune. Every venture 
into which he went was fatal. His most 
intimate friends met with great distress, 
and they died some of the most horrible 
deaths one could imagine. After a few 
years, shunned by all of their friends, 
tired of life and sick at heart, the master 
and mistress of Chateau Lavignac died, 
leaving their son little save the -chateau. 


ie the heir of Jacques Bouillard 
took over the house, the skulls 
In his headstrong 
youth he tried to get rid of them by 
breaking them again as his father had 
done, but the very next night they re- 
appeared as before. From subsequent 
developments it seemed that the fury of 
the specters lessened after the death of 
Jacques and Madam Bouillard. At any 
rate, so the story goes, they only ap- 
peared at Christmas when they howled 
all night. There never has been a happy 
Christmas in the Bouillard family since 
that dreadful night when the DeFrontes 
came to dinner. 

When the next in line of the Bouillards 
was married, the skulls screamed in 
fiendish delight on his. bridal night, 
nearly scaring his young wife to death. 

There are two restrictions that the 
skulls impose on every generation of the 
Bouillard family: They must not be re- 
moved from the house. At frequent in- 
tervals this is tried by some headstrong 
member of the family, with the result 
that they scream all night long. Nor can 
anyone give a dinner at the chateau. 
It has been tried, but each time the 


- guests have fled in terror when the 


skulls began their unearthly howling. 
Sorrow has been the constant lot of 
the family since the curse was laid on 


it. Down through the generations, the 


chateau has passed from one hand to 
another. None of the families have ever 
been able to live in it for any great 
length of time. It cannot be sold, for 
nobody will buy it; and the skulls make 
it so uncomfortable for anybody but the 
Bouillards that nobody will rent it. 

The skulls are still there, but they 
remain quiet unless somebody makes an 
attempt to get rid of them. Then. they 
scream. They have not been heard in 
years; in fact, since my father, when 
he was a young man, threw them into 
the Lugre. That night all the servants 
left in terror, and my poor mother was 
almost scared to death with the awful 
moaning and shrieking that kept up all 
night. |. Next morning, there were the 
skulls, perched on the staircase again. 

Since that time the skulls have re- 
mained at Lavignac undisturbed and far 
be it from me to ever touch them. 


N the last few 
years public 
interest is 
turning more 
and more to 

the occult. All the 
hidden, the myster- 
ious influences 
which surround and 
guide us; the invis- 
ible powers that 
shape our destinies 
—these are the 
things that the best 
minds of today are 
studying. 

The science of 
Numerology, a 
mystic system of 
character analysis, 
was first developed 
by the ancient 
Greek philosophers. 
Many years before 
Christ, Numer- 
ology was practiced 
by the greatest 
minds of the day. 
And the last few 
years, with its tre- 


Your Fortune's 


in Your Name 


Let Numerology Guide You To Success 


The letters of the alphabet and their corresponding num- 
bers and meanings are as follows: 

A, J and § are ruled by 1—brave, independent, powerful, 
free-thinking. 

B, K and T are ruled by 2—gentle, peaceful, tactful and 
social, 

C, L and U are ruled by 3—lively, talented, fearless and 
tactful. 

D, M and V are ruled by 4—defeat, poverty, monotonous 
toiling. 
ite. N and W are ruled by 5—restless, unstable but full of 
ife.. 

F, Oand X are ruled by 6—stalwart, honest, high-minded, 
successful. 

G, P and Y are ruled by 7—lonely, misunderstood, poetic, 
unhappy. 

H, Q and Z are ruled by 8—powerful, successful, dominat- 
ing, wealthy. 

I and R are ruled by 9—artistic, dramatic, charming, 
talented. 

There are two numbers which are exceptions from all 
rules—11 and 22. They are not reduced to single figures 


_ but allowed to stand when they occur in a name, as they 


are the vibrations of genius. Twenty-two is a vibration of 
mystic power and beauty; 11 is a fiery, unconquerable num- 
ber, full of power and greatness. 


Under: his orig- 
inal name his char- 
acter would - still 
have been power- 
ful, as the vibra- 
tions would have 
been 1 for’. the 
vowels, 2 for the 
consonants and 3 as 
a final total. This 
is, however, a bet- 
ter name for a sci- 
entist than for an 
actor and the 


change of signa- 


ture was a lucky 
one as it gave us 
one of the most 
prominent motion 
picture stars of the 


ay. 
All of the Barry- 
more family—John, 
Ethel and Lionel— 
have the vibration 
of genius in their 
names. It is differ- 
ently placed, how- 
ever, accounting 
for their different 


mendous advance in 

psychic study, has 

brought Numerology back into popu- 
larity. 

The basic principle of Numerology 
is that our names are made up of influ- 
ences which guide us to success or 
failure according to their grouping. 

In Numerology, each letter of the 
alphabet corresponds to a given number, 
and each number vibrates to its specific 
influence, either for good or evil. The 
letters, the numbers to which they cor- 
respond, and the meanings of the vibra- 
tions, are given in the table above. . 

A name is divided into two parts: the 
vowel influence, and the consonant in- 
fluence. The total of the vowel num- 
bers gives the key to the inner charac- 
teristics; the total of the consonants 
indicates the outer influences which we 
attract to ourselves; and the total of 
vowels and consonants combined shows 
us the full expression of our characters. 

Countless people have won success, 
have changed from failure to success, 
through changing their names. They 
have been swept from failure into suc- 
cess by the new influences which, re- 
sulting from this change, have been 
brought into their lives. 

The late Rudolph Valentino, whose 
mame at birth was Rodolpho Alfonzo 
Raffaelo Pierre Filibert Guglielmi de 
Valentino -d’Antonguolla, brought into 
play with his change of name, vibra- 
tions that made him one of the greatest 
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screen idols of his time. But they also 
brought him a restlessness and a lack 
of stability that required careful watch- 
ing. 
His name, cast for Numerology, is as 


follows: 

vowels 36 F596 30 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO 

consonants9 4 3784 3 525 s50 

So we see that the vibration numbers 
of the vowels added together, equal 30. 
As there are no double numbers used 
in Numerology (except the vibrations 
of genius, 11 and 22) we treat 30 as 
two numbers. Thus: 3 and 0 equal 3. 
This gives him humor, tact, imagination 
and great charm. 
tion in the name of any actor or artist. 

His consonants give him 50. 5 and 0 
equal 5. Here is the rolling stone of 
numbers; the restless, impatient vibra- 
tion. When great self-control is used, 
this influence becomes ambition, the de- 
sire to rise and excel. It is one of the 
best—but one of the most dangerous of 
all influences, 

The final total, giving the key to 
Valentino’s complete character is: 3 and 
5 equal 8. 

Here is the money maker of numbers 
—8. People with this influence well 
placed and dominant in their names 
make fortunes. They are powerful and 
dominating personalities who ride over 
difficulties and turn defeat into trimuph. 


It is a useful vibra- - 


styles of greatness. 

Ethel Barrymore’s 
vowels; John Barrymore’s consonants 
and Lionel Barrymore’s final total are 
all ruled by 11. 

Their family name was changed from 
Blythe to Barrymore by one of their 
forebears—giving us the most illustri- 
ous family of the stage. 

Gerald Chapman, who was executed 
for murder in Connecticut, changed 
from a name that would have given him 
peace and harmony.- The name he 
adopted, Gerald Chapman, is utterly out 
of key. The vowels vibrate to 8, the 
consonants to 5 and the final total is 
13. Add 1 and 3 together and you get 4. 

Here we have the powerful 8, bring- 
ing him a fortune in money and power, 
and the restless 5, causing him to rebel 
against all law and order—which this 
vibration will certainly do unless it is 
carefully. placed and developed. along 
useful lines. As a final total he has 4— 
the worst possible influence to be run 
in conjunction with 8. This is not only 
a bad name, it is also a powerful name 
and Gerald Chapman goes down in his- 
tory as a great failure, a tragedy of 
misdirected talents. 

If you feel that you are misdirected, 
that your life is doomed to failure and 
that you need the help of the invisible 
powers that surround us—cast your 
name by the chart given on this page, 
and find out whether your name in- 
fluences are helping or hindering you. 
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$10,000 for Ghosts 


E believe we are on the brink of amazing discoveries in the field popularly known 

as ‘Psychic Phenomena’’—discoveries that can be ‘established and passed to 
posterity as scientific fact. To this end the publishers of GHOST STORIES Magazine 
are offering $10,000 in awards, as follows: 


1 $8000 award will be paid to the person clairvoyance, telepathy, automatic 

who produces a visible, disembodied writing or any other mental manifes- 

apparition, which can be identified to tation of an unknown force, most con- 
the satisfaction of the Commission vincing to the Commission 


judging the award, as the apparition 


of a deceased person. 4 $500 shall be given to the person who 


satisfies the Commission that a house 
2 $500 shall be given for that physical is haunted. 
demonstration, such as spirit photog- 
raphy, levitation, or any other physical 
manifestation of an unknown force, 
most convincing to the Commission. 


5 $500shall be paid to that person demon- 
strating phenomena in the field known 
popularly as ‘‘psychic phenomena’’ 

most convincing to the Commission, 

3 $500 shall be given for that mental not covered in the first four classi- 

' demonstration such as clairaudience, fications. 


Investigation and payments of awards are entrusted to THE UNBIASED COM- 
_ MISSION FOR PSYCHIC RESEARCH, consisting of a group of men, each an outstand- 
ing figure in his chosen profession, including: the Reverend Ralph Welles Keeler, 
D.D., Chairman; Bernarr Macfadden, noted physical culturist and publisher; Arthur 
Garfield Hays, distinguished counsellor at law; Howard Thurston, magician; Fulton” 
Oursler, novelist and playwright; Emanuel de Marnay Baruch, M.D.; George Sylvester 
Viereck, poet and novelist; Joseph Schultz, attorney; H. A. Kelleg, ghoul GHOST 
STORIES Magazine, Executive Secretary for the Commission. ° 


These awards are open to pe Medium, Psychic Healer, Spiritualist, non-believer 
and layman. 


THE UNBIASED COMMISSION FOR PSYCHIC RESEARCH is sincerely, honestly 
endeavoring to establish proof of certain so-called psychic phenomena; the Commission 
_ is ambitiously trying in a sober, serious, scientific manner to establish new facts and 
gather first-hand information in the field of Psychic Research. 


This offer expires September 30th, 1927. 
~ The Commission reserves the right to extend itself as to membership. 


Have you ever seen a ghost? Are you in communication with the dead? Have you 
any justification for your claim that you can materialize a being from another world? 
Write—THE UNBIASED COMMISSION FOR PSYCHIC RESEARCH, 1926 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., H. A. Keller, Executive Secretary, and due consideration will be given 
your claim. You have your opportunity through 
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The Phantom of the Fifteenth Floor 


this case to your entire satisfaction.” 


“Please let him try!” exclaimed Aileen. 

“Tt won't do any harm, will it?” asked 
Gilbert Pomeroy. 

Mr. Warren from Headquarters looked 
doubtful. Plainly, what he saw in the 
matter was a chance to get to the scene 
of the murder. Besides, there was an- 
other matter that predisposed him to 
accept, 

“My mother believes in Spiritualism,” 
he said. “She can make a table jump 
up and down, and rap. I don’t see why 
we can't go down there and ask per- 
mission. Somebody else will be in 
charge—somebody in authority—and you 
can ask them.” 

- *Let’s go!” and Doctor Blitz hurried 
for Margaret Levering’s wraps. 


UT there was another interruption 

before they were finally to get un- 
der way. A very excited man strode 
suddenly down the corridor and walked 
up to Aileen. He was Evans Grey, her 
father, and he had eyes for no one ex- 
cept his daughter. He was followed by 
Franklyn Whipple. 

“Aileen!” exclaimed Evans Grey. “I 
got here just in time!” ” 

“Oh, Daddy,” said Aileen. “The most 
terrible thing has happened——” 

In a few words she told him as much 
as she could of the events of the last 
few hours. When the old banker heard 
of the reported murder of Guy Turner 
‘he was profoundly shocked, and was 
more than ever insistent that Aileen 
should come with him back to her home 
and forsake the melodramatic quest 
which had taken her out into the night, 
and with such a singular character as 
Doctor Blitz. ; 

But now Aileen was adamant. Not 
for anything conceivable would she for- 
sake Ted Marston now. He was doubly 
in jeopardy; and also Aileen felt con- 
vinced, without knowing why, that Doc- 
tor Blitz was satisfied he was on the 
trail of the truth and that the next little 
while would show it revealed and trium- 
phant. 

“You can come with me, Daddy,” she 
argued, “but I couldn’t go home now 
without being down there and Sere 
Ted and——’ 

“Ah, Mr, Grey,” boomed Doctor Blitz 
pontifically, “you are just in time. You 
must come to the séance now. For years 
I have dreamed of this hour. Mr. Grey, 
you are the great materialist, and you 
must come along. Your eyes will be 
opened now—to the truth of all that I 
have contended.” 

Here Jack Lanville intruded himself 
into the conversation. 

“T want to find the murderer of my 
sister,” he said, truculently. “I don’t 
see what all the rest of this talk is about 
and° I——” 

“We shall find the murderer of your 
sister, sir,” said Doctor Blitz. “That is 
our object. But we have a higher ob- 
ject than that, sir. There are graver 
issues involved here than the murder of 
your sister. The question now, ‘is 
whether it is possible for the spirits of 


(Continued from page 48) 


the dead to communicate with the liy- 
ing—especially under such dramatic aus- 
pices as these. All posterity will be 
watching what we do in the next hour. 
On it hangs—breathless centuries.” 


“Aw, hell!” said Harry Summers, 
“When do we start?” 
There were two automobiles that 


started downtown from the apartment 
house where Peggy Lanville had dwelt, 
to the Waningo building, where she had 
met her death. 

One was a taxicab, in which rode Mr. 
Warren from Headquarters, accompa- 
nied by Jack Lanville and Harry Sum- 
mers, alias the Spider. 

The other was the sedan of Mr. Evans 
Grey, in which rode Mr. Grey and his 
daughter, Gilbert Pomeroy, Franklyn 


Whipple, and Doctor Blitz with Mar-. 


garet Levering, his medium. _ 

During that quick ride through the 
darkness of the early morning, there 
was very little conversation. Only once 
was there any serious reference to the 


matters which occupied all their thoughts. | 


That was when Aileen asked her father 
a question. | 

“Daddy,” she said, “there is something 
you must tell me—something that has 
worried me a great deal in the last little 
while. Jack Lanville said something 
about you.” 

“About me, Aileen? 
mean?” 

“It was when we first came to that 
apartment— about an hour ago, He 
didn’t like finding me in Peggy Lan- 
ville’s apartment and he said something 
about the whole Grey family being mixed 
up in this thing somehow.” 

“What made him say that, daughter?” 

“I tried to make him tell me, but all 
he would say was for me to ask you. 
He said you would know what I meant.” 


What do you 


HEY were turning from Riverside 
Drive into the deserted stretches of 
Seventy-second Street, headed for Broad- 
way. Evans Grey was silent for a mo- 


ment, then ‘he cleared his throat and 
said: 
“Well, I suppose I know what he 


meant, Aileen. I didn’t mean to tell you, 
but I think you ought to know, now.” 

“What was it, Daddy?” 

“I had dinner with Peggy Lanville 
about a month ago!” 

“Daddy !” 

“It was all right, Aileen—I mean there 
wasn't any flirtation, or anything silly 
like that. I had a good reason for hay- 
ing dinner with that poor girl.” 

“What reason could you possibly have 
for having dinner with that woman?” 

Evans Grey shifted uneasily in his 
seat. : 

“You must understand, Aileen—it was 
for your sake that I did it.” 

“For my sake!” 

“Yes—for your sake. You were head 
over heels in love with Ted Marston. 
You know that I didn’t approve. Not 
that I saw anything against him—but 
I. wanted’ you to make a better match. 
And if you were going to marry Ted 
Marston, I wanted to find out all that I 


‘by his side until his 


could about him for your protection.” 


“You couldn’t find out anything mean 
about him—I can tell you that,” said 
Aileen, on the verge of tears. 

Evans Grey nodded his head emphat- 
ically. 

“No, I must admit that I couldn’t,” he 
agreed. “There was, in fact, very little 
to find out about Ted. He had a hard 
break when he was a boy—but he did get 
himself through college and he proved 
himself a thorough-bred in many ways. 
But still I wasn’t satisfied. I am your 
father and I don’t mean to see you make 
a mistake. So I arranged to have din- 
ner quietly with Peggy Lanville, and I 
paid her handsomely for her trouble to 
find out all that she could about her 
employer—Ted Marston.” 

“That was a fine thing to do!” said 
Aileen scornfully. 

“T didn’t expect you to like it, Aileen— 
although I did it absolutely for you.” 

“And what did she report, may I 
ask?” 

“Nothing but what would please you 
highly. She said Ted was a fine young 
man, desperately in love with you, and. 
desperately determined to make good in 
business. She gave him a clean bill of 
health—I can’t deny that. And I sup- 
pose she told her brother something — 
about having dinner with me, and that’s 
what made him talk like that,” i 

Aileen did not reply. Her mind had 
flown back to Ted. How he must feel 
—to be plunged without warning into 
such awful hours of suspense and unjust 
accusation, surrounded by murder and 
mystery, and without one friendly face 
near to give him a smile of encourage- © 
ment. It must end soon, She told her- 
self frantically. It couldn’t go on like 
this. It must not be permitted to go on 
like this. Something must happen. Un- 
til now, all the breaks had been against 
Ted. Something must happen in his 
favor now—what was it Doctor Blitz 
had said, so long ago in this night of 
horror? 

“Love will help us!” 

Ah, she had love enough for that boy 
to help him through! She would abide 
innocence was 
proved beyond all question—and when 
it was, she would not delay another 
week, another day, another hour—she 
would be married to him then and there, 
immediately—for if any man deserved 
happiness to reward him for an unjust 
turn of fortune, it was Ted Marston. 

“Here we are!” said Evans Grey. 
“Back at the Waningo building again!” 

On the sidewalk, Aileen stood for a 
moment looking up at the flat surface 
of the huge structure, with its leagues 
of windows reaching toward the lighten- 
ing skies. What secrets were hidden 
behind its mighty walls! And would 
those secrets ever be dragged out into 
the light of day, so that mortal eyes 
could see and understand them? 


T was a silent company that rode up 
in the elevator with the staring night 
man, whose eyes seemed to bulge with 
the renewal of terror that had swept 


had peacefully operated the lift 
1 its shaft. It was still a 
company that picked its way 
e echoing corridors of. the 
| floor to the door with the 
alg before which a policeman 


all abs ” he said to the police- 
‘man. “Who is inside?” 
“Casey and the boy,” 


feplied the 


_ The policeman shook his head. 
- *They’ve telephoned down to Head- 
quarters, but there’s some delay—two 
big hold-ups and a fur robbery, and 
there won't be anybody here for quite 
some time,” he explained. 
Doctor Blitz breathed a sigh of relief. 
“At last,” he said, “I believe that luck 


is with us.” 


= “Oh, Ted! 


_ whispering volubly. 


Into the offices they crowded, and 
suddenly Aileen gave a cry and rushed 
forward, holding out her arms. Ted 

Marston sprang toward her, crushing 
her to him, as if her father and Doctor 


Blitz and the others were not in the 


same world, 

“Oh, Aileen, dearest,” he breathed. 
Oh, Ted! Oh, Ted! Ted! 
Ted!” 

For a little while, nothing at all could 
be done with them. Mr. Warren from 


Headquarters, together with Jack Lan-- 


ville and Harry Summers, were busy 
interrogating Officer Casey, who was 
Doctor Blitz, Miss 
Levering and Evans Grey could only 
stand back and leave the two lovers 
momentarily alone. 

But finally Doctor Blitz, who had had 
a whispered conference with the police- 
man at the door, had-to interfere. 
~“Qur time is very short,’ he said, 


“and I will have to ask you young people 


to pay some attention to me. Now Ted 
—where is Detective Turner’s body?” 

Ted stared blankly at the old scien- 
tist. 

“TI don’t know,” he replied. 

“But didn’t you tell me he was mur- 
dered?” asked the doctor irascibly. 

“No sir!” 

“What?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Well, what in the name of heaven 
and earth and all the choirs of young 
angels did you tell me, young man?” 

“T said he was gone,” said Ted, his 
voice hushed and his eyes roving. “I 


~ said they had got him, too.” 


“Well, didn’t you mean he was mur- 
dered?” 

Ted shook his head. 

“No, I didn’t mean that—but I believe 
he is. I believe the thing—whatever it 
is that haunts these rooms—has got him 
ae last.” 


HEN Ted suddenly gave a gasp. He 
had caught sight of Margaret Lev- 


> he cried excitedly. 
must know ae Where did 
£0 to? That’s Miss Browning—my 
ing stenographer !” 

Aileen patted his cheeks fondly 
id him to calm down. 
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“I know that’s Miss Browning—but it’s 
all right—I think—dearest,” she mur- 
mured. “At any event, it isn’t the most 
important thing just now. I have made 
up my mind to trust Doctor Blitz just 
a little bit longer—and Miss Browning 
is here, if the police want to question 
her later——” 

Ted stared in high confusion at Doc- 
tor Blitz, who was twisting his mus- 
taches impatiently. 

“What is Miss Browning to you, Doc- 
tor Blitz?” demanded Ted. 

“She is my medium. It is by her pe- 
culiar powers that I hope to solve all 
these mysteries,” said Doctor Blitz se- 
verely. “You need not worry about her 
young man. You will find out about 
her in good time. What I want to know 
is what happened here in regard to De- 
tective Guy Turner.” 

Ted stared moodily at Margaret Lev- 
ering, or Miss Browning, as he knew 
her, and shook his head as if the mys- 
tery was growing almost unendurable. 
Then Aileen gave him a kiss, which 
drove the frown from above his eyes, 
and he turned again to Doctor Blitz. 

“Now, tell me what happened about 
Guy Turner,’ insisted the old scientist. 

Then Ted proceeded to tell how the 
telephone rang, and that, while he was 
talking to Aileen, he had been cut. off; 
and then he had turned to find that De- 
tective Guy Turner had absolutely dis- 
appeared. He was about to describe to 
them the search Turner and he had made 
for the secret entrance that both of them- 
believed to be there, when Doctor Blitz 
interrupted. 

“T want everyone’s attention,’ he said. 
‘Will you all please sit down?” 

For the next few minutes, he was an 
exceedingly busy, but also exceedingly 
competent director of affairs, ranging 
chairs in a long circle that led into Ted’s 
private office, and managing everyone 
so that presently he had them all seated 
as an audience before him. Zz 


Oe chair he had placed in the cen- 
ter of the floor, and in this chair 
he placed Margaret Levering. 

Then he faced them, after the manner 
of a lecturer. 

“My friends,” he said, “we have come 
to a crucial moment in this investiga- 
tion. I do not have to tell you with 
what high hopes I am approaching the 
present experiment, or how I have tried 
and tried to bring it all about. The fact 
is that we must hurry—for at any mo- 
ment we may be interrupted. by rein- 
forcements from Headquarters. Never- 
theless, while my sensitive, Miss Lever- 
ing, is going into a trance, I think it 
would be a good thing if we tried to 
understand what it is we hope to glean 
from this amazing procedure. 

“There are many mysteries which we 
have to clear up. 

“There is first the murder of Fanny 
Levering, whose head was cut off in this 
very room, many years ago. 

“And there is the murder of Peggy 
Lanville, who was slain here only a 
few hours before. 

“And now there is also the mystery of 
the vanishing detective. No one knows 
where Guy Turner has gone. He, too, 
may have been murdered. We must 


solve that mystery as soon as possible!” 

“But there are other features of this 
that are equally puzzling—and which, I 
‘believe, we must clear up, if we are to 
have a clear understanding of the entire 
affair. 

“We must find out first where Peggy 
Lanville was during the week-that she 
was not at the office. Nobody has cast 
a single ray of light on that, so far. 

“We must find out about that mys- 
terious box of poisoned candy. There is 
something peculiarly mysterious about 
that little matter. 

“We must know the secret of that 
death card, on which the murder of 
Peggy Lanville was not anonunced, but 
predicted. 

“We must explain that bottle of tears! 

“That message that came on the type- 
writer—who can explain that? ~ 

“And the headless phantom of the 
typewriter—the ghost that Officer Casey 
saw—who can explain that? 

“And what is the method of myster- 
ious appearances and disappearances in 
this office? Someone or something must 
show us the key to that enigma. 

“Have you forgotten the blood-soaked 
note that was found on Peggy Lanville’s 
body! That, too, needs explanation. 

“Ah, my dear friends, these are but 
some of the mysteries that must be made 
clear to us. It would seem almost im- 
possible to find a coherent explanation 
that would include them all. And yet 
there must be! There must be! More- 
over——” 

Doctor Antonio Blitz paused and 
looked down at the tall, frail woman in 
the chair beside him. 

Margaret Levering, the medium in 
whom he placed such implicit reliance, 
was growing pale as the lilies of death, 
white as the robe of the banshee, her 
eyes glowing like the stars of limbo, then 
glazing like the mist of a wraith moving 
across the face of the moon. 

“She is passing into trance,’ mur- 
mured Doctor Blitz solemnly. “In a few 
moments now, we shall know - whether 
the dead can communicate with the liv- 
ing—and tell the truth when it is 
needed.” : 

He walked across the floor and pressed 
a button in the wall. 

Then the room darkened weirdly; the 
faint light from the dawning day shone 
pallidly in on the faces of the little 
group. : 


HEY had not expected him to do 
that. 

Not until this singular man with the 
beard and mustaches and the changeable. 
eyes turned out the light and returned 
to his place by the chair of his medium, 
did those who were participants in his 
long desired séance begin fully to realize 
the weird nature of his undertaking. 

Until then they had moved as in a 
tumult from one excitement to another, 
passing from shock to surprise and em- 
barrassment with such velocity that they 
had had little time to compose their 
thoughts for a contemplation of the im- 
plications of his belief. 

Now, suddenly, they realized that they 
were in a room where at least two, and, 
perhaps three murders had been com- 
mitted. The rug in that inner office, be- 
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yond the door marked “private,” was 
still damp with the blood of Peggy Lan- 
ville. On the floor near the door were 
lying slivers of broken glass, broken 
when Officer Casey thought he saw .a 
ghost without a head tapping on the 
keys of a typewriter that might, after 
all, be haunted. 

No one in that room felt comfortable 
—not even Doctor Blitz. For although 
he’ was a professional ghost-hunter, an 
academic investigator of psychic phe- 
nomena who contributed learned articles 
to scientific journals, not: even he ever 
had approached such a dramatic enter- 

prise as this. He himself had said that 
all posterity waited upon the result of 
this experiment. 

Would he be disappointed? Would 
anything happen? Or would nothing 
“happen? Or would the police arrive 
from Headquarters, police less complai- 


sant than Mr. Warren, whose mother 


could achieve table tapping, police who 
would disrupt the circle before there had 
been the chance to prove or disprove his 
extraordinary faith in Margaret Lev- 
ering? 


se thoughts ran through the 
minds of all of them who were gath- 
ered there—Gilbert Pomeroy, Franklyn 
Whipple, and Evans Grey, Jack Lanville 
and Harry Summers, who was called the 
Spider, and Ted Marston and Mr, War- 
ren, and the two policemen who stood 
wonderingly in the doorway, not alto- 


gether comprehending what was coming - 


to pass here—and Aileen Grey, who 
loved and who believed. 

That office of the H. H. H. Music Roll 
Company was now become a mysterious 
adyttum, a weird chamber for the per- 
formance of the rites that might raise 
fantastic forms and draw out of the un- 
known void the spirits, the phantasms, 
the specters of the dead. 

For a full five minutes there was 
nothing said, and indeed, no one moved. 
Such was the constraint that no one 
felt like moving, as if motion or gesture 
were a sacrilege. 

The solemnity of the occasion had 
ewed them, every one. 

At last, when it seemed as if the sus- 
pense could not be endured another mo- 
ment, there came a great sigh from Mar- 
garet Levering, a sigh that was like a 
groan; and~a soothing murmur from 
Doctor Blitz, who bent above her and 
comforted her. 

Was she really in trance? Was she 
really drawing into a closer communion 
with the souls of Fanny Levering, of 
Peggy Lanville, of — 

Ted Marston, who was sitting beside 
Aileen Grey, put his arm around. her 
waist and drew her closer to him. 

*T see faces!” muttered Margaret Ley- 
ering. “Faces and faces and faces!” 

Her tone was shuddering, not as one 
shudders at some torturing fear, but the 
quiver of a laboring soul, racked with 
the pain of some toilsome psychic task. 

“Faces!” echoed Doctor Blitz earnest- 

_ ly. “Can you recognize the faces, Mar- 
garet?” 
_ *T see one face that I recognize—a 
* face of a living person, outside of its 
body,” whispered the medium. 
“Can you name it, Margaret?” 
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“Ves—I can name it——” Silence. 

They could hear her teeth chattering. 

“Ves—I can name it——” she repeated. 
“Tt is Margaret’s face—Margaret’s face 
—my own face!” — 

After that, there was absolute silence. 
Somehow, her words were so entirely 
unexpected, so curious and grotesque, 
that a haunting kind of fear seized upon 
the little company sitting there. They 
had been ready to listen, with some 
measure of intellectual fortitude, if she 
had called out the name of Peggy Lan- 
ville, or, indeed, of her own murdered 
sister, but when she saw her own 
face—— 

“What do you see now?” asked Doc- 
tor Blitz quietly. 

The medium moaned incoherently, and 
then chattered: “I am telling myself 
things—my face looking into my face 
and telling me things. Queer things. 
There is a man here. He is a wealthy 
man. He was a lover of a girl that is 
dead now. He did not deserve the af- 
fection she had for him.” 


N the silence that followed there were 

those who wondered whom she meant, 
but Aileen knew and so did most of the 
others. Gilbert Pomeroy moved uncom- 
fortably in his seat. What would be 
said next in this mysterious room? 

“This man does not know that this 
girl gave her life for him. But she did. 
She gave her life for him!” 

Dimly they could behold the figure of 
Doctor Blitz bending low, stroking the 
hair of Margaret Levering, and whisper- 
ing encouraging words. into her ear. 

“Tell us all that you can!” he pleaded. 

“Tt is not complex. It is simple,” said 
the medium, her voice no longer shud- 
dering, but calm and cold and _ sure. 
“The poor dead girl loved the rich live 
man, That is simple enough to make 
the angels weep—for she was only a toy 
to him who breaks all his toys when he 
is tired of them.” 

Gilbert Pomeroy cleared his throat 
and wondered if he could decently 
escape. But something outside himself, 
some emotion that was master of his 
entire being, kept him chained by in- 
visible bonds to his chair. 

“There were others who knew the poor 
dead girl,’ continued the medium. 
“Others who were blackguards. Black- 
guards and blackmailers. They had 
used the poor dead girl before to extort 
money from her admirers. But this 
time she refused. She declined to black- 
mail the rich live man, who had written 
her such beautiful and lying letters. 
She threatened to expose them for the 
desperate criminals that they were. And 
they made her a prisoner for that—a 
prisoner in a house in the mountains 
from which she at last escaped.” 

There was a clear note of excitement 
in Doctor Blitz’s voice, ordinarily so 
placid, as he asked: 

“Was that where Peggy Lanville was 
during the days that she was missing 
last week?” 

“Ves!” gasped the medium. 

“And she escaped——” 

“Ves! She escaped and hurried to 
New York. She came directly to the 
office of her employer. With her she 
brought the note that she had been urged 


to send to the live rich man—the man 


she would not blackmail... She meant to 
make a clean breast of her past to her 
employer—and ask him to help her, But 
she. came too late, The face grows sad 
now as she looks upon me, She came 
too late. Her employer was gone. But 
she was met by the man who killed her.” 

“Can you see that man?” asked Doc- 
tor Blitz tensely. 

The medium ‘clapped her hands to- 
gether and groaned. 

“I shall see him. The face promises 
me that I shall see him.... But not 
just yet—there are other things——” 

“Can I ask you questions now?” 

There was a moment of silence. 
Then—— 

“Yes—you can ask Margaret ques- 
tions now.” 

“Are there no other spirits except your 
own near to you?” 

The medium laughed gently —her 
amusement might have been the chaste 
laughter of a nun. 

“There is a cloud of witnesses throng- 
ing this room,’ she cried. 
spirits who would tell what befell here. 
Only wait... wait and watch, and all 
things shall be made clear to you.” 

Doctor Blitz did not press the matter. 

“May I ask you another question? ... 
What is the truth about the box. of 
candy?” - 

“The poisoned box of candy?” 

"Ves ibe 

“Tt is a curious explanation. ... The 


truth was told by Mr. Marston,...Ii ~ 


the detective had taken the trouble to 
believe him, he would have seen... . 
There. were two boxes of candy.... I 
see two boxes of candy ... and the box 
that Mr. Marston purchased still lies in 
the desk drawer where he placed it!” 


a the pause of silence that followed 
this declaration, there came the first 
interruption from the thrilled but some- 
what doubting group of auditors. 

Evans Grey broke the silence. 

“Doctor Blitz,” he said quietly, “all 
this is very interesting, of course, but 
until now we have had to accept it purely 
on its face value. How much of truth. 
there is in it we could not say. But 
this last statement is something concrete. 
It can be checked up. I suggest that it 
be checked up immediately—if it will 
not spoil the séance. Let me look in 
the drawer and see if the box of candy 
is there.” 

A murmur of approval was heard from 
all the others, and Doctor Blitz ~hesi- 
tated. 

“I don’t like to break the thread of 
this communication,” he said,  “After- 
ward—— 

The voice of the medium intruded. 

“Let him look!” she said calmly. “Let 
him look—when he returns, he will 
believe.” 

“Very well!” said Doctor Blitz. 

Evans Grey went to the door of the 
private office, and they caught a glimpse 
of him as he moved across the open 
door into the other room. Listening in- 
tently, they heard the jolting sound of 
a drawer drawn out, and then a low 
whistle of surprise. 

“Did you find the box of conde 


asked Doctor Blitz. 


“Hosts of « 
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Never Lonely Now/ 


Since I Found This Quick Easy Way 
to Play The Piano ~Without a Racher/ © 


ESS than a year ago I was friendless, 
lonely, unhappy. No one seemed to 
take to me. Then came the amazing 

event that changed my whole, life. Sud- 
denly I found myself with hosts of friends 
—the center of attraction—the life of every 
party. I was popular everywhere! 

Here’s how it happened! 

Somehow I’ve never had the knack of 
making friends. I was never noticed at a 
party. Always I found myself sitting alone. 
I guess it was my own fault, though. I had 
nothing to offer! No musical ability—no 

_ gift of wit—nothing to entertain others. So 
I was left to myself more and more—left to 
dreaded solitude. 

One night my spirits were 
at their lowest ebb and the 


four blank walls of my bed- 

room seemed to crush me like : 

a prison, I could stand it no pene. 
longer. Anything was better | yyatete 
than that lonely room. I wan- | Cornet 
dered out into the deserted | Trombone 
streets — unconscious of the | Piccolo 


Guitar 


drizzling rain. 

Suddenly the sound of jazz 
and happy laughter caught my 
ear, For an instant my spirits 
rose, and then fell as I realized 
that the fun was not for me. 
Through the open window I 
could see couples dancing— 
others. talking—all having a 
good time. 

Everything seemed to center around the 
young man playing the piano—Tom Bu- 
chanan. Howlenviedhim! He had friends— 
popularity—happiness—all the things I longed 
for—but didn’t have! I was just an out- 
sider. I turned away with a lump in my 
throat. 

All the way home I kept thinking of that 
scene through the window. It depressed me. 
The next evening I dropped in to see Tom. 
He greeted me cordially: 


“Hello, Dick, glad to see you.” 
“feeling pretty blue, Tom, so I thought 


Pick Your 
Instrument 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps te 
Automatic Finger Control 


Banjo (Tenor, Plectrum or 
5-String) 
Piano Accordion 


I'd call. Lucky to find you in, though. It 
doesn’t happen very often,” I answered. 


“Well, you came to the right place. Music 
will soon make you forget your troubles.” 


Tom sat down at his piano and began to 
play. Never have I been so moved by music, 
The happy hours sped past as _rhapsodies, 
waltzes, jazz hits, sonatas poured from his 
expert fingers. When he had finished, I 
sighed—sighed enviously. 

_ “Thanks, Tom, it was wonderful. What I wouldn’t 
give to play like that! But it’s too late now! I should 
have ld a teacher when I was a kid — like you!” 
_ Tom smiled and said: “Dick, I never had a teacher 
in'my life. In fact not so long ago, I couldn’t play a note.” 

“Impossible,” I exclaimed. ‘How did you do it?” 


The New Way to Learn 
Music 


Then he told me about a wonder- 
ful new short-cut method of learning 
music that had been perfected by the 
U. S. School of Music. No teacher, 
no weary scales and tiresome hours 


Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 


of practice. You played real music 
ene from the start. When I left Tom, it 
Seis was with new hope. If he could 


Mandolin 
'Cello 


learn to play this way, so could I! 
That very night I wrote for the Free 
Book and Demonstration Lesson. 

Three days later they arrived. I 
was amazed! I never dreamed that 
playing the piano could be so simple 
—even easier than Tom had pictured 
Then and there I knew I could 
master it! 

The course was as much fun as a 
game. No more dreary nights for me. 
And as the lessons continued, they 
got easier. Although I never had any 
“talent” I was playing my favorites 
—almost before I knew it. Nothing stopped me. 
soon could play jazz, ballads, classical numbers, all 
with equal ease! 

Then came the night that proved the turning point 
of my whole life. Once more I was going to a party, 
and this time I had something to offer. But [ never 
dreamed that things would happen as they did. 


What a moment that was when our hostess, appar- 
ently troubled, exclaimed: 

“Tsn’t it a shame that Tom Buchanan can’t be here. 
What will we do without someone to play the 
piano?” 

Amazed at my confidence, I spoke up: 

: in try to fill Tom’s place—if you’re not too crit- 
ical. 

Everyone seemed surprised. “Why, I didn’t know 
he played!” someone behind whispered. 


* Quietly I sat down and ran my fingers over the keys. 
As I struck the first rippling chords-of Nevin’s lovely 
“Narcissus,” a hush fell over the room. I could hardl 
elieve it, but—I was holding the party spellbound! 
Then as I played, I forgot the people and lost my- 
self in my own music. The room became a field—a 
field dotted with nodding white flowers and filled with 
rich, fragrant perfume. 
_When I finished, you should have heard them applaud! 
Everyone insisted I play more! Only too glad, I played 
iece after piece. My heart was filled” with joy— 
or I—who had been an outsider—was now the life of the 
party. - 
Before the evening was over, I had been invited to 
three more parties. Now I never have a lonesome 
moment. At last I am popular. And to think it was 


all so easy! 
* kok Ow * 


You, too, can learn to play your favorite instru- 
ment by this remarkable easy “fat home” method that 
has helped almost half a million pee all over the 
world to increased pleasure and financial gain; And 
there’s nothing marvelous about it. It’s just a com- 
mon sense practical method—so simple you don’t have 
to know the slightest thing about music. You find 
your progréss amazingly rapid because every step is 
clear and easy to understand. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated free book and our free 
demonstration lesson explain all about this remark- 
able method. ‘They prove just how any one can learn 
to play his favorite instrument in almost no time and 
for just a fraction of What old, slow methods cost. 

it you really want to learn to play—if new friends, 
good times, social prunes and increased income 
appeal to you—take this opportunity to make your 
dreams come true. ow! Sign the coupon and send it 
before it’s too late. Instruments supplied when needed, 
cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 47812 Bruns- 
wick Bldg., New York City. 


———— A A A Set eet ce 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
47812 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following course: 


“Yes—I did,” came the low voice of 
Evans Grey. “It is lying here, unopened, 
and——” 

Doctor Blitz tapped the back of his 
left hand impatiently. 

“Then let us go on with this séance,” 
he remarked. “Every second is precious.” 

Margaret Levering began speaking 
again, almost immediately after Evans 
Grey had returned to his chair. 

“The box of candy was poisoned by 

another man,” she continued. “The man 
' who eventually choked her to death in 

the room beyond. She did not suspect 

Mr. Marston at any time. It was Harry 

Summers who drew that conclusion, be- 

cause she did not mention any names. 

Harry Summers thought she meant Mr. 

Marston. Instead, she meant someone 

else.” 

“Who?” asked Doctor Blitz. 

“T cannot answer that yet. The faces 
look, at me and their fingers go to their 
lips and they say I should not tell yet. 
There are other matters——” 

“The death card?” 

“Ah! The death card!” 

The medium began to weep. Sobs 
shook her frame, and the sound of “her 
Jamentation rose terrifyingly* in the 

office. Why should she weep over the 
death card? 

“Margaret tells me about the death 
card!” she cried. 

“You mean your own spirit?” 

“The other half of my spirit—the part 
of me that is apart from me—but that 
is a hard saying—you cannot understand 
that——” 

“But the death card?” prompted Doc- 
tor Blitz. 

“Margaret tells me that Margaret 
wrote the death card.” 

“Your” 

“Ves—it is very simple, and yet you 
may think it very difficult. For a long 
time Margaret—that is, I, myself—had 
been trying to come into these offices. 
I am seeking the secret of another mur- 
der—my poor sister!” 


Again she wept, and again Doctor\. 


Blitz sympathized with her, while the 
others waited and wondered. 

“At last, Margaret came here—I came 
here—you understand that—— 

“Yes—yes, indeed. Tell us, now!” 

“T came here—Margaret came here— 
as Miss Browning. And Mr. Marston 
asked me to look up her telephone num- 
ber in the card index.” 

“Whose telephone number?” 

“Peggy Lanville’s. I did. I took the 
card in my hand—and suddenly my 
whole body became rigid. A trance had 
stolen upon me wunaware—I did not 
know what was happening——” 

“And then?” 

“And then I was myself again. It 
was only a moment. But when I looked 
at the card there was writing on it. I 
had written it. I knew I had written 
tt. 22 in« trancer. 

“You wrote it, Margaret? a trance? 
But was it your writing?” 

“No!” chattered the medium, getting 
more’excited. “It was not .my writing. 
It was a strange writing—no doubt the 
writing of the spirit that had guided my 
hand while I was in trance.” 

“T see,” said Doctor Blitz solemnly. 
“That is very singular, Margaret. Do 


GHOST ST ORTES 
you realize it was—a prediction?” 

They heard her gasp. 

“Yes—I realized that.” 

“And then what happened?” 

“For a little while I was all right— 
but I was afraid. I seemed to be aware 
of elemental forces contending in the 
air, as if fearful things were to be done 
that I could not prevent.” 

“And then——” 

“I was alone in this office—at the 
typewriter. There was someone in with 
Mr. Marston. One man had come and 
talked and had gone. Then the death 
card. Then a telephone call. Then an- 
other man had come, and then——” 

“Ves, Margaret—try to remember——” 

The medium was crying again. § . 

“Tt came once more,” she shivered. 
“The trance, I mean. It overpowered 
me as I sat at the typewriter. I shall 
have to ask Margaret what happened 
then |” 

The very words chilled them. The 
medium was saying that she must ask 
herself—the spirit of herself, as if they 
were separate entities--what had hap- 
pened during that trance. 

“Try to remember,’ repeated Doctor 
Blitz urgently. 

“Margaret remembers. Margaret never 
forgets. But is if wise to tell now? 
Except that a door was opened—except 
that she entered through that door and 
saw strange things—unbelievable things 
—and that when she came back——’” 

“Yes, Margaret,’ prompted Doctor 
Blitz, for the medium had hesitated. 
“When you came back——’ 

“What happened before she came back 
must wait, Margaret says. Must wait. 
Must wait a little while. But when I 
came back—when Margaret came back 
—I sat at the typewriter. A piece of 
paper was in the machine. Mr, Marston 
had left it there. I did not read what 
he had written, but on the same piece 
of paper I wrote a message from the 
other world—saying that the dead were 
watching the living, but the living would 
not watch the dead. And that is true 
—not until this very moment have the 
living been willing to watch the dead.” 

“You wrote that message yourself?” 

“Margaret says I did—about the dead 
watching the living—while I was in 
trance.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“IT must ask Margaret. I seem to be 
getting weaker; Margaret’s face is not 
so clear to me—oh, God!” 

“What is it?. Quick, Margaret!” 

“I got up from the typewriter—I went 
into the other room. I was still in trance 
—but I saw her-on the floor——” 

SThe——— 

“Peggy Lanville. Poor Peggy! Dead! 
Dead! Dead! Choked to death there— 
stabbed, too, poor Peggy!” 

“What did you do?” 

“IT went back to the door through 
which I had been drawn before——” 

“What door?” 

“The secret door of which no one 
knows now—no one here knows now; 
and through it I crept again, and out, 
into the night, I escaped—and, still in 
trance, I walked’ the streets seeking— 
seeking —— 

“Seeking what?” 

“Seeking you. The good, kind Doc- 
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tor Blitz. And I found you there in the 
brave little girl’s house, as I walked on 
the balcony beside the window.” 


HERE was now absolute silence, ex- 

cept for the deep and labored breath- 
ing of the medium; a silence that lasted 
until Doctor Blitz, changing his tone 
from the crooning, sympathetic voice in 
which he addressed the medium, to a 
quiet and business-like manner of ad- 
dress, spoke to the others who sat be- 
fore ‘him. 

His manner was exceedingly solemn. 

“She must rest, for a little while,” he 
explained. “In a moment the power will 
flood over her again and we shall have 
further -revelations....I wonder how 
much of what she has said is clear to 
you all. I think you all realize that, 


whether you believe this strange woman | 


to be communing with the dead, or her 
own subconscious intelligence, or what- 
ever you choose to call it—at least, I 
think you realize that we are nearer now 
to the truth of these matters than, we 
have ever been before. 

“But there are some matters that I 
must now confess to you. ~ : 

“Margaret Levering knew Peggy Lan- 
ville before she died. 

“When I tell you why, you will readily 
understand. Our primary 
Margaret’s and mine—was in solving the 
murder of her sister, Fanny Levering. 
To that end we tried to get work for 
Margaret on this floor, in order to test 
our psychic experiments in the atmos- 
phere of the crime. But we failed in 
that. Then Margaret managed to meet 
Peggy in the hope of enlisting her in 
her quest, when she knew her better. 
And from Peggy Lanville she learned 
many things—fragmentary things—which 
have made this murder clearer to our 
eyes from the start than it has been to 
anyone else there. Much that Margaret 
Levering has ‘uttered here tonight came 
of her direct knowledge; her conversa- 
tions with Margaret Levering—much of 
that probably came from the subcon- 
scious. What to believe is a matter that 
need not concern us now. We must 
wait until we have further revelations. 

“While she sleeps here, let me point 
out to you the implication of what she 
had already told us. 

“She has said that Peggy Lanville was 
the unwilling tool of a blackmailer. 

“She has said that a rich man had 
been picked for her victim but that 
Peggy Lanville really liked the man; 
that she not osily refused to go through 
with the blackmailing plan, but that she 
was prepared to expose her former ac- 
complices. For that, she died. 

“T think I know who the rich man is 
—the man she would not victimize.” 

A low sigh came from Gilbert Pom- 
eroy. Ignoring this, Doctor Blitz con- 
tinued: 


Y medium has declared the truth 

about the poison box of candy. 
She has said that Peggy Lanville was 
held a prisoner, and that she escaped 
and brought the blackmail note with her 
as evidence—a note wrongly supposed 
to have been addressed to Ted Marston 


interest— . 


- 


—a note she had written, but later re- | 


fused to send; and that she came to this 


Ya 


office, only to find her employer gone.— 
and her executioner waiting for her. 

“These are serious allegations. They 
are coupled with a reference to a secret 
door, Undoubtedly there are fresh sur- 
prises stirring near us now. I must ask 

' that no one leave this room until this 
séance is completed, for in the next 
breath my medium may name the guilty 
man—and perhaps—who knows? He 
may be one who is present in this com- 
pany. 

“Ts that possible—really ?” asked Evans 
Grey. “You don’t think now that this 
young man-——” 

His hand had gone out in friendly and 
even fatherly fashion, and rested on 
Ted’s shoulder. 

Doctor Blitz clucked: his tongue, which 
was one of the old scientist's favorite 
eccentricities, when he was thinking 
deeply. ; 

“There are many people in this room,” 
said Doctor Blitz, “who had reason or 
opportunity to kill Peggy Lanville.” 

“Many?” gasped Evans Grey. 

“Yes. I myself have been named, be- 
cause I would sacrifice anything on the 
altar of science, You had a clandestine 
dinner with Peggy Lanville, my dear 
Mr. Grey. You explained it satisfac- 
torily to me—but after all, you are a 
millionaire and Peggy was a working 
girl. The police would wonder about 
that. There is Mr. Summers, who is a 
police stool pigeon, whose’ manner is 
most suspicious at times, and who took 
the trouble to call attention to the 
poisoned candy. He said the girl ac- 
cused Ted Marston. My medium says 
she did not. Perhaps Peggy talked to 
my medium about the candy, too. That 
might make Mr. Summers look like a 
suspicious character—there are some who 
would not be averse to thinking Mr. 
Summers a blackmailer. 

“Ted Marston’s difficulties have been 
sufficiently exploited. I do not need to 
tell you why Ted Marston was—and I 
suppose still is—suspected. 

“And Gilbert Pomeroy? I pass on. 

“Even Aileen Grey has said that she 
had a motive for killing this unfortunate 
girl, whose greatest misfortune is the 
trouble that her death brought to others 
—I am tempted to believe it brought only 
relief to her. For her life was unhappy. 
I know what she told Margaret Lever- 
ing, weeks ago. She has gone. to a 
final court, and may all her sins be for- 
given her! 

‘Who did this grisly crime? One by 
one you can check off the suspects, And 
still the riddle baffles you and baffles 
me—but I believe we have stretched out 
our hands into the mists of that other 
world and perhaps—— 


N the darkness the voice of Doctor 

Blitz had assumed a new and somber 
dignity. Now, as he paused, his hesi- 
tancy seemed freighted with importance, 
with—— 

“The trance is deepening,’ muttered 
the scientist. “Presently now we shall 
be——” 

A groan had again escaped the lips 
of Margaret Levering. Suddenly she 
screamed aloud: 

“The bottle of tears! These are the 
tears she shed before she died!” 
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Clapping her hands together franti- 
cally, the medium now lifted her voice 
in a high, thin wail as she cried: 

“They are not tears. They are not 
tears! Morphine! Morphine! The deed 
of a wretched and twisted mind! That 
is all! That is all! Imagination soaked 
in morphine—and he laughed about it 
when he wrote that label!” 

“What in God’s name do you mean?” 
asked Doctor Blitz hoarsely. “Who 
laughed? Who wrote the label?” 

“Now!” 

The medium’s voice was hoarse and 
frightened. 

“Now!” she repeated. “Now you shall 
see the thing for yourselves!” - 

And indeed some strange thing was 
coming to pass within that room, before 
their very eyes. A narrow line had wid- 
ened behind the chair in which the me- 
dium shuddered and wept; and behind 
the little Doctor. It was a door—a 
closet door—the door that had been 
bolted from within. Slowly, furtively; 
it was opening—as if a lifeless hand, 
pulsating with an echo of old energy, 
was thrusting it back. Indeed, they saw 
a withered hand appear, pushing the 
door; and they saw a figure emerge 
and totter within the doorway. 

It was a short and moving figure—a 
headless figure, trembling as it stood. 


OR a moment, every one in the room 

- was paralyzed with wonder! 

“Don’t move!” called Doctor Blitz. 
‘Don’t stir—I beg of you all!” 

The figure was a horrible object; it 
was short and feeble, and yet, some- 
how, actuated by some curious posses- 
sion of force. Nothing about it was 
distinct while it was within the closet 
except its outline—they could not_mark 
its color, or the details of its costume. 
But the suspense was unbearable; Ted 
Marston ached to leap forward and grab 
it between his two hands, and he would 
have done so, as would some of the 
others, if it had not been for the re- 
straining influence of Doctor Blitz’s 
earnest plea. 

Suddenly the figure oaiereen Its two 
hands uplifted, seized the garments 
gathered around its neck and drew them 
down—and they saw that it was not a 
headless thing at all—that it had gath- 
ered up the folds of whatever prepos- 
terous garment it was that cloaked it 
and wound them around the top of the 
head_as if it had no head—but it really 
did have a head, and now they saw 
whose head it was. 

The figure was that of-the janitor’s 
wife—the mad old Mrs, Mullins. 

They heard a hissing sound issue from 
between her lips, and then the awful 
music of a ribald street song, hummed 
between those toothless gums. 

“You're all here,” she muttered, stop- 
ping abruptly in the middle of the tune. 
“You're all here on the haunted floor, 
... Two murders on the haunted floor 
now. And I saw one of them. I saw 
one of them. One of them I saw... 
and the other one... .” 

She put her finger to her chin, coyly, 
and turned and looked at Doctor Blitz. 

‘Tm a ghost,” she said with a laugh. 
“Didn’t you know I was a ghost and 
didn’t have any head?” 
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Doctor Blitz made a low bow. 

“T know that now, dear lady,” he said 
earnestly. “It was you who scared the 
policeman?” 

She courtesied. 

“T didn’t mean to scare him,” she mur- 
mured, “but I am a ghost and ghosts 
are supposed to scare people.” 

- “Flow did you come and go?” he asked 
earnestly, 

She pointed at the closet door. 

“There’s a door to a hallway in the 
back of that closet,’ she laughed. 
“It used to be a bath-room between two 
bedrooms—in the old days when this 
was a hotel—in the old days when her 
head was cut off. Ever since then I’ve 
been a ghost and wished my head was 
cut off.” 

“T see,” said Doctor Blitz solemnly. 

All the others were watching, listening 
in fascinated horror, not understanding 
all as yet, but sure that mystery after 
mystery was here being unshrouded be- 
fore their very eyes—sure that soon, as 
Doctor Blitz had predicted, all the hid- 
den things would become known, 

“Why not?” suggested Doctor Blitz 
to the old woman. “Why not be a real 
ghost this once—a real ghost, and tell 
us of that murder that you say you 
saw?” 

“That's right! That's right,” mouthed 

the old woman. “Ever since tonight it’s 
come back to me. I’m touched, you 
know. But not so touched. My man, 
he made me crazy.” 
“Tell us what happened,” said Doctor 
Blitz, keeping his voice serene, well 
aware of the difficult situation and 
handling it like a master. 

“It’s over and done with now,” 
whined. 


she 
“But it was here—in this very 


-room—that it was done, and before my 


very eyes. Dope it was that did it, 
Dope! The poor woman—she came here 
—for a newspaper——” 

“Fanny Levering?” 
Blitz. 

“Aye! Fanny Levering she was. She 
was trying to show us up—that’s: what 
she was! The newspaper had put her 
up to it—that’s what it had. My man 
was in the dope ring—in the golden 
heart of Broadway, like I told you... 
I told somebody—and Fanny Levering 
found it out. She sat down there at the 
typewriter—but my man that was in the 
dope ring found it out. She had been 
worming her way in, but my man found 
it out; and he was choked with the 
stuff himself, he et he chad a 
razor, he had——” 


asked Doctor 


HE old woman gave 4 Piercing 
scream, while a moan came from the 
swaying, entranced figure of Margaret 
Levering. Down on the floor again fell 
the old woman, kicking and shouting: 

“I’ve been a ghost since that foul night 
—I’ve been touched since my man swung 
the razor——” 

Before she could say another word, a 
second figure appeared in the doorway. 
It was the figure, the full stature, of a 
man, coatless, his shirt torn into tattered 
remnants, his face covered with blood. 
Into their company he strode, and, cross- 
ing the floor flashed on the switch, flood- 
ing the office with the brilliance of elec- 
tric light. 


He was Detective Guy Turner. 

“What does all this mean?” he cried, 
staring from eyes bruised and swollen, 
first at the crumpled figure of Margaret 
Levering in the chair, then to Doctor 
Blitz and then all around the room. 

“It means,” said Doctor Blitz, “that I 
have held a spirit séance here, Detective 
Turner, and have solved the mystery of 
the death of Peggy Lanville.” 

Bruised and bloody as he was, De- 
tective Turner smiled. 


‘Who killed Peggy Lanville?” he 


asked. 

For reply, Doctor Blitz pointed to the 
two policemen, who held a prisoner be- 
tween them, a man who caused Guy 
Turner to start back in unfeigned sur- 
prise. 

“He tried to get away, just as you 
predicted, Doctor,’ said one of the 
patrolmen who guarded the prisoner. 
“He sneaked out in the middle of the 
ghost business, but we nabbed him and 
gagged him and held him here and made 
him listen—and here he is!” 

‘Why—that’s her——” 

“No,” said Doctor Blitz. “He is not. 
He only pretended to be. He is no re- 
latien at all. He is a blackmailer and 
a dope pedler—but he. was never brother 
to any living, human thing on the face 
of God’s earth.” 

The prisoner was Jack Lanville! 


*@ STILL do not see,” protested Evans 
Grey, “where Spiritualism had any- 
thing to do with it.” 

There were but four at the table in 
the Child’s restaurant at Columbus Cir- 
cle—the banker and Doctor Blitz, Aileen 
Grey and the man who loved her and 
whom she loved so dearly, Ted Marston. 

The others had gone their several ways. 
/Gilbert Pomeroy, perhaps a sadder and 
a wiser man, had slipped off by himself, 
nor did any one miss him particularly. 
Franklyn Whipple, after a last look at 
Aileen, was gone. Margaret Levering 
had been taken to her home, first, and 
put to bed. Aileen had been willing to 
remain with her, but Doctor Blitz had 
assured them that what she needed now 
was solitude and sleep. Spider Sum- 
mers had gone his way—an innocent 
man. In a brief conversation with them, 
he had explained that it was Peggy Lan- 
ville who had taught him to go straight, 
after a second stretch in Sing Sing. 
He had been honestly trying to help her 
all along—and that was why Jack Lan- 


\ 
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ville had not liked him, though he had 
never suspected Lanville. 

Jack Lanville had been taken to Police 
Headquarters, together with the janitor 
Mullins, by Detective Guy Turner. Even 
now they had not heard the full story 
of what had happened to Turner. But 
they had been told enough to under- 
stand part of it. 

Turner had been trying the door while 
Ted was telephoning, when suddenly it 
gave way. What had really happened 
was that the old woman, Mrs. Mullins, 
who had been hiding in the closet, wan- 
dering in her mind, had condescended 
to unbolt it for him. He stepped inside 
and she closed the door again, bolting 
it. He had let her have her way and 
had followed her through the unknown 
door at the back of the closet into the 
old hallway, that led to a door and a 
stairs up to the roof, where the Mullins’ 
lived. There he had accused the old 
woman of the murder—and in her maud- 


“lin state, her imagination having been 


greatly excited by the Peggy Lanville 
murder, she had told the truth about 
her husband. All this had occupied 
more than an hour—but at the end of 
that time, Turner was satisfied that 
Mullins was guilty, at least of the mur- 
der of Fanny Levering. A terrific fight 
had followed his attempt to arrest Mul- 
lins, and while he was trying to subdue 
his man, the old woman had crept down 
stairs, in an ecstatic state of insanity, 
and wandered into the heart of the 
spirit séance. 

This much of the story they had ob- 
tained in the confusion that followed the 
turning on of the lights by Guy Turner. 

Of Jack Lanville’s guilt there could be 
not the slightest doubt. He was not 
only a dope pedler but a morphine addict 
himself, and, in his crazed but not un- 
intelligent mind, he had plotted the mur- 
der of Peggy Lanville deliberately, 
rather than be exposed as she had in- 
tended to expose him. But he had not 
known that Margaret Levering had 
gained the confidence of the girl before 
she disappeared, nor had he counted on 
the persistence of Doctor Blitz and his 
medium in ferreting down an old crime. 
There in the middle of the room he stood 
and confessed his crime, admitting with 
a laugh that the bottle of tears’ was his 
own idea of puzzling the police and 
adding a dramatic touch to his deed. 

At the table in Child’s they talked 
over the exciting events of those 


swift hours through which they had 
passed, and Evans Grey made the re- 
mark that he did not see that any Spir- 


_ itualism really entered into the matter 


at all. 

“The essential information that you 
had,” he argued, “you and Miss. Lever- 
ing had obtained by wholly natural 
means. I do not even see that a séance 
was necessary at all.” 

Doctor Blitz grinned. 

“But,” he argued, “was it not the finest 
kind of third degree for Jack Lanville?” 

The banker agreed that it was. 


“7? WILL admit,” said Doctor Blitz, 

“that from the start Miss Levering and 
I knew about Pomeroy and knew about 
Lanville—the make-believe brother, I 
mean.. With those facts in our posses- 
sion, we were able to move with a cer- 
tainty that no policeman, not so fortu- 
nately equipped, could have done. I ad- 
mit that. But there are many other fea- 
tures that will puzzle you and make you 
feel more kindly toward Spiritualism. 
There are facts that Miss Levering an- 
nounced which she got from no normal 
source.” 

“Essential facts?” 

“Assuredly—let. me point out them to 
you—by the way, what are you going 
to, have to eat?” 

“T don’t know—what are the children 
having?” asked Evans Grey. 

They turned and saw that Aileen and 
Ted were paying no attention whatever 
to their conversation. Too busy were 
they with their own plans for a wedding 
that now was not to be delayed. 

“Oh, well,” said Evans Grey, “I’ll have 


some ham and eggs—and- now lIet’s go 


back. The first mystery is that death 


is only the first of them... .” 


“Of course, the house in the moun- 
tains—was that a guess?” 

“Tf you want to call it that.” 

Evans Grey creased his brow. 

“What do you think, Ted?” he asked. 

Ted and Aileen turned and faced the 
banker. : 

“We think we ought to get married 
right away,” said Ted. 

The waiter hovered near. 

“All right,” said Evans Grey, “but can 
you turn your thoughts to food for a 
moment. What will it be?” 

As it turned out, they all had ham 
and eggs. 


What a Seventh Daughter Saw 


and “uncanny” to us was to the girl per- 
fectly natural and as it should be. She 
did not ask the why and the wherefore 
of it. I could see that she did not rea- 
son about the matter at all—she accepted 
it; and while we were stumbling in blind- 
ness, she was seeing—seeing clearly. 
She told me once she would have greatly 
enjoyed telling people about the vision, 
especially when she saw them suffering 
from the pangs of parting from a loved 
one; but Mother had said not, Rhea had 


or 
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promised, and Mother must be obeyed. 
Some day, maybe, when she was older, 
she would be allowed to use her gift to 
help lighten the world’s burdens and 
comfort the bereaved—if people would 
believe. Mother had said that they 
would not, that they would call her what 
they called Stupid Jake over the hill— 
crazy. Well, she didn’t want to be called 
crazy—it was an ugly word. But life, 
Aunt Bess, it was so beautiful... no 
real death .. . only change. She wished 


everyone could see as she did; and she 
would throw her arms around my neck 
and give me one of her sweet, childish 
kisses. 

Rhea made excellent marks at school, 
I learned. Apparently she was no dif- ' 
ferent from the other children in her 
recreation. She played as the others 
played, with dolls and hoops and other 
toys;-went coasting in winter and swim- 
ming in summer. 


She was great friends with “Miss 
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LaSalle Helps C. E. Veth, Experienced 


is 4 


Marshall A. Smith, Pres, 


Smith Agricultural Chemical Company 
(Columbus Plant) 
Indianapolis, Ind. Columbus, Ohio 


Traffic Manager, Win Wide Recognition 


66 OW can I make myself worth more money 
to the firm I work for?’’ : 
That was the question uppermost in the 


He Saw His Opportunity mind of C, E. Veth, when he enrolled with LaSalle 


and Took It! 


for training in Traffic Management. 


“The Traffic Department of any Already Traffic Manager of the Smith Agricul- 
| ges eg one tural Chemical Company, with plants at Columbus 
Gelivery of merchandise in good and Indianapolis, he was directing the delivery of 


proc lagu asimportant asclosing thousands of tons of fertilizer, animal foods and 


asale, 


give credit for the efficient 


S management of our traffic to Mr, | acids—six widely diversified products under the 
Veth’sambition,which wasrealized brand name SACCO—to customers in all parts of 
thru the course in Traffic Manage- the United States. 


ment offered by LaSalle Extension 


University.” (Signed) 


His training gave him the key he was seeking. 


MARSHALL A. SMITH, Pres. ‘Mr, Veth had the vision to see the need in this 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. organization of a ee equipped traffic depart- 


ment,’’ writes Marshall A, Smith, president of 


_ A Salary-Increase of 200% this great company. ‘‘Traffic affairs are quite 
“As I progressed with your train- technical, but now he has brought to this com- 


ing in Tratic Management, 1 say pany a department that enables it to answer every 


traffic department could do for the Question that may arise.’’ 
apeiniaer uy aunt ees During the year 1924 Mr. Veth’s newly developed 
ist pe 5 
due to the successful working out 4c department detected and corrected errors in 
_ of this undertaking—and that, in freight bills received from the railroads totalling 
turn, is due to the hard work, study $10,600 in overcharges. 


and application which i caves “My subsequent salary-increase of 200%,” writes 


your training.” (Signed 


C. E. VETH, Traffic Manager, | Mr, Veth, ‘‘is due in large measure to the study 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Co, | and application of your training. Your course is one 


of the most complete in its line, and in technical 
knowledge it far surpasses any other I have seen.’’ 

Mr, Veth is on the Traffic Committee of the 
National Fertilizer Association, is Chairman of the 
Fertilizer Section of the Ohio Regional Advisory 
Board, and is a member of the Traffic Committee 
of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 

“TI can only attribute Mr. Veth’s rapid success,” 
writes Marshall A, Smith, president of the com- 
pany, “to his energy and initiative, together with 
the pactical knowledge gained through LaSalle 


training.’’ 
2 Send for Free Book— 
“Opportunities in Traffic Management” 


Railroad men—traffic men—your future can be just as big 
as you wish to make it—right in the field in which you are now 
engaged! Men in other fields—do you know it is conserva- 
tively estimated that as many as 80,000 firms are in immedi- 
ate need of Traffic Managers? 

I would not take $50,000 for my knowledge of Traffic 
Management,” writes H, E. Stifiler, Traffic Manager of the 
Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio—and his 
increased earning power is the reason why. 

Hundreds of LaSalle-trained men have proved these oppor- 
tunities—and have doubled and tripled their salaries as a 
result, The plan they followed—the plan you can follow, too— 
is outlined in a_96-page book, “Opportunities in Traffic 
Management.” LaSalle will gladly send it to you free. 

Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out the coupon 
against the rewards of a successful career— then clip and mail 
the coupon NOW! : 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


SS ——  — — — — — FIND YOURSELF THRU TA SAl i) = ee 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success 
in every important field of business. 


If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 


0 Business Management: 
Training for Official, Man- 
agerial, Sales and Depart- 
mental Executive positions. 


O Higher Accountancy: 

Leading to position as Aud- 

3 itor, Comptroller, Certified 

Public Accountant, Cost Ac- 
countant, ete. 


O Modern Salesmanship: 
Leading to position as Sales 
Executive, Salesman, Sales 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, Manufac- 
turer’s Agent, Solicitor, and 

I positions in retail, whole- 
sale, or specialty selling. 


O Industrial Management: 
Training for position in 
Works Management, Pro- 
duction Control, Industrial 
Engineering, etc. 


Law: Training for Bar; 
LL.B, Degree. 


ba 


© Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice: 
Training for position as 
Sales or Collection Corre- 
spondent, Sales Promotion 

anager, Mail Sales Man- 

ager, Secretary, etc. 

O Banking and Finance. 

0 Modern Foremanshipand 
Production Methods. 

© Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management, 

0 Railway Station Manage- 
ment, 

O Commercial Law. 

O Expert Bookkeeping. 

O Business English. 

O Commercial Spanish. 

O Effective Speaking. 

OC. P. A. Coaching for Ad- 
vanced Accountants, 


Dept. 12461-TR Chicago 


Opportunities in Traffic Management—If you ate espe- 
cially interested in learning of the opportunities in Traffic 
Management, check below and we will send you a copy of 
‘Opportunities in Traffic Management,” also copy of 
Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation, 


(1) Traffic Management: 


Training for position as Railroad or Industrial Traffic 
Manager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 
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Parthenia’ down the long white road, a 
little way out from the village. We were 


all fond of this aristocratic old lady. 


with the white hair and dark eyes who 
lived alone in her big house. People 
called her a Spiritualist. Just what this 
was Rhea didn’t know, but she felt some- 
how that Miss Parthenia knew about the 
vision. She was a great favorite with 
the children, as she’ gave them cookies 
and great slices of bread piled high with 
preserves after school hours. Rhea loved 
Miss Parthenia, and delighted in gath- 
ering flowers in her big garden— 
great bunches of white hyacinth and 
purple lilacs. The old lady had many 
pets, one of them, a great, spreading 
peafowl, was Rhea’s especial pride; 
and there was a pen full of white 
rabbits. 


Oe course, I didn’t know about it until 
sometime afterward; then Rhea 
told me herself. I can see her now as 
she sat on a little chair and told me how 
it occurred. 

Miss Parthenia had promised her a 
tiny white rabbit for her own, she said, 
and she had called for it and was trudg- 
ing down the road on her homeward 


journey, the little, timid creature in tie. 


small box under her arm. 

As she hurried along she glanced over 
to the west, where the Iron Works, the 
building covering almost an acre of 
ground, roared and thundered. Daddy 
was there, busy and happy, she mused, 
but soon he would be coming home to 
Mother, and Mother would have the 
snowy cloth spread on the little table 
set for three, and the flowers in the cen- 
ter—and the odor of the cooking food 
coming from the kitchen. Goodness! 
-It made her hungry to think about it 
and she would make haste so she would 
be in time to ‘help Mother. Wel, just 
around that bend in the road one could 
see the little town, and Mother’s house 
was the first—the very first one—she 
would hurry and—— 

Came a blinding flash of light, a sud- 
den dizzy feeling; and Rhea said she 
felt herself lifted and tossed to one side 
of the road, while the little box under 
her arm containing the prized rabbit 
was dashed to the ground. The little 
animal gave a faint squeak and Rhea 
closed her eyes. Then. there was a 
noise of grinding, and she felt her- 
self lifted gently, while a kindly voice 
asked: 

“Little girl, are you hurt?” 

Rhea said she felt weak, breathless, 
but it was not hard to smile—of course, 
I knew it was never hard for her to 
smile, bless her heart! Her eyes opened 
to gaze into those of a big man who was 
holding her tight in his arms. She man- 
aged to say: 

_ “No, I don’t think so. Just sorter up- 
set a little.” 

Then she heard the stranger say under 
his breath “Thank God!” and thinking 
of her rabbit, she struggled out of his 
arms. The first thing she beheld was a 
large Packard touring car standing in 
the road, just beyond the treacherous 
bend. In it sat a very much frightened 
little boy, crying. The big man had been 
driving, and had seen her coming down 
the road only in time to save her from 


“McNaughton, 
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the crunching wheels. Her rabbit, how- 


ever, had not been so fortunate. He lay 
where he had burst from the frail box, 


quite dead. 

“AN D, Aunt Bess,’ Rhea continued, 
“the big man picked up the little 

rabbit and stroked its fur. ‘Your pet, 


little girl—— he said in the nicest voice. 


‘I am sorry. He is dead. He seemed to 
be so unhappy about it—I felt so sorry 
for him. I forgot all about my promise 
to Mother and I said ‘The little rabbit 
don’t worry about him. He is not 
really dead—he only seems to be. I'll 
see him again. Nothing ever dies.’ He 
looked startled at first, and then he 
smiled, and said, ‘What a curious little 
girl you are!’ Then he told the little 
boy to move over, that everything was 
all right, and he was going to take’ me 
home; and he helped me in the big 
automobile and asked me my name and 
where I lived. 

“Rhea McNaughton,’ I answered, ‘and 
I live in the little white cottage, the 
first house as you enter town.’ 

“McNaughton? Any kin to Andrew 
foreman at the Iron 
works?’ he asked me. 

“He is my Daddy,’ I told the man. 

“And then, Aunt Bess, he laughed and 
said we were all in the family, that he 
was Abner Melton, Daddy’s boss, and 
the little boy was Harry, his son. Oh, 
he was the nicest man! He said I was 
the oddest little girl; that just when he 
expected me to cry because of the poor 
rabbit, I had smiled and told him ‘nothing 
ever died,’ and he wanted to know what 
I meant. And, of course, I told him all 
about the vision. He had such—such 
understanding eyes I knew he would not 
think I was—what people call Stupid 
Jake. He listened to every word I said; 
he was nice.” 

As Rhea finished her story, I remem- 
bered Abner Melton, the millionaire Iron 
King, was also a Scotchman. Undoubt- 
edly, he did understand. 

Long afterwards—when it was all over 
—he told my husband about it, and John, 
of course, told me, knowing how inter- 
ested I was in it all. 


BNER MELTON said that when he 

went home that night after putting 
Rhea down in front of “her house, he 
sat for a long time in his library, think- 
ing. That little McNaughton girl—what 
a queer child she was, yet how sane, 
how true were the dark blue eyes! To- 
morrow he would raise her father’s 
wages; the man deserved it and he 
would need the money to rear this at- 
tractive little daughter, this girl whose 
clear sight ranged farther than the more 
material-minded of the human race. She 
saw things most people could not see, 
and yet—was not the world of Science 
today working up to her vision? By 
devious ways, by reason and research; 
nevertheless, the goal was the same, that 
of seeing things~as they really-are and 
not as they. seem to be. They were cer- 
tainly headed that way, the big thinkers 
and workers. What was it he had read 
yesterday in a scientific journal? Yes, 
here was the magazine now on the table 
at his elbow, he would read that para- 
graph again: 


The corpuscles of the atom have 
been proved to be nothing but elec- 
tricity, and electricity is waves of 
ether, and ether is force. What was 
formerly called the substance of mat- 
ter is now known to be force. 


And force? What was force, or that 
which force represented?’ He paused, 
startled at his own query, ne said. The 
little girl could be scientifically correct. 
There might be, after all, one all-pervad- 
ing medium which the human race has 
through all the ages called Spirit, in 
which all things exist, and out of which 
all things, in their true character, are 
made. If so, the child was right, there 
could be no death, no cessation of con- 
sciousness. 

These deep things were interesting for 
the layman to casually speculate about, 
he finally concluded, but for the present 
they had best be left in the hands of 
the searchers. As for him, there were 
things nearer at hand to engross his 
attention—his work, his family. So, 
temporarily, he forgot the child. 

The rest of the story came to me from 
first one and then another. Mary Mc- 
Naughton told me part, Rhea told me 
some things, and my husband heard the 
rest from Abner Melton’s own lips. 


HE black smoke swept forth blacker 

than ever against our blue skies in 
the months that followed, and the great 
wheels turned with more and more 
rapidity in the task of putting out the 
material that piled up the dollars for 
the stockholders in the Iron Works. 

But in the stately~home of the Mel- 
tons, where servants moved quietly to 
and fro, not the dollar, nor many of 
them, could shut out the shadow that 
crept across the threshold—the shadow 
known as death. Little Harry lay dead 
of diphtheria in his sixth year. He was 
the only child of his parents, and was 
the worshipped idol of his beautiful 
mother. She was heartbroken and in- 
consolable, and as the weeks went by: 
she grew no better. i 

Many physicians of note came in re- 
sponse to the rich man’s call of distress, 
but all their efforts to benefit Elizabeth. 
Melton were in ~vvain—medicine could 
not cure a crushed heart. Friends tried 
in vain to arouse her to an interest in 
life. She was prostrated. Her darling 
boy was dead—blotted out—as a candle 
is blown out; and there was nothing 
worth living for. Weaker and weaker 
she grew as the days went by, and the 
doctors shook their learned heads and 
said unless she could be aroused, lifted 
from this depression, she would soon 
follow her little son. ; 

“Oh, if I could believe,” she cried, in 
her weak voice, to those who told her of 
a future, when she and her child would 
be re-united. “What you tell me is so 
vague, so—so far away I cannot grasp 
it. If I could know that my boy lived, 
was not cold, merely a lump of clay, 
but warm, breathing, just as he was when 
with me, I believe that I could shake 
off this great sorrow—could even be 
happy again, though we are parted. But 
he is dead, dead—and I have no desire 
to live!” 

After this, she lapsed into a state of 
coma. The doctors shook their heads 


now! 


: is” no death . 


- smile, 


the fire-place. 


fe Only a miracle could save her 


Then Abner Melton, sitting alone in the 
‘adjoining the sick chamber, mis- 
- erable, distressed, remembered: “There 
_ nothing ever dies.” 

‘A. slender ict: golden-haired, blue- 
eyed, tender, truthful, if he could get to 
her in time—find her—Elizabeth might 
yet be saved to him! A phone message 
to the garage, a leap in the car as the 
chauffeur vacated the seat at the wheel 
for him, and—at last, he was at the door 
of the little white cottage at the edge 
of the village. The stars shining in the 
clear skies seemed to bid him hope-as 
he stood outside waiting for some one 
fo answer. The noise had aroused me, 
and I saw Andrew McNaughton as he 
came to the door, saw his start of sur- 
prise at the sight of his visitor, The 
“Big Boss” told his story quickly, tense- 
ly, Every word he spoke came to me 
through my open window. Borrow 
Rhea? Certainly, anything they could 
do would be done gladly. Yes, she would 
come with him at once. 

Sweet and calm was the face of our 
Rhea as, dressed in a simple, white frock, 
she seated herself in the car by the side 
of the big man and drove hurriedly to- 
ward his home. And sweet and calm 
she continued as she followed him into 
the pretty room where the lady lay dy- 
ing, they said. 

Rhea seated herself by the bedside and 
took the wasted hand of Elizabeth Mel- 
ton in her own warm one. For a long 


_ time she sat motionless, her head bowed. 
Then the lady moaned and opened her 


eyes. She was conscious again. Rhea 
smiled at her, a wonderful, reassuring 
Elizabeth Melton looked ques- 
tioningly at her. husband on the opposite 
side of the bed. 

“This is the little girl I told you about, 


ie 


Was 


IT saw was shrouded in a most ghostly 
gloom, that was occasioned as much by 
the dust-draped windows as by — the 
darkness of the sky without. As my 
eyes became accustomed to the dim light 


I saw that the place was fully fur- 


nished in the delicate, tasteful style of 
the Regency period. Everything need- 
ful for personal comfort appeared to be 
there, even to the gilt footstools before 
a couple of chairs that were drawn up 
to the large fire-place, and a decanter of 
wine and glasses upon the sideboard. 
Yet, as in the case of the hall and 
the grounds without, everything spoke 
of neglect and decay as though nothing 
*had been touched for years, While I 
stood there in that dismal chamber won- 
dering what could have brought, about 
so complete an abandonment, my wan- 
dering eye came to rest upon a portrait 
that hung in its massive gilt frame above 
It was a iull-length por- 
trait of a young girl of seventeen years 
or thereabouts, and the face, even in 
that uncertain light, appeared to be of so 
wonderful a beauty that I strode for- 


. 
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Elizabeth,” he said in gentle tones. “The 
girl who says nothing ever dies.” 

Agony again stamped itself on the 
pinched features, and she moaned pite- 
ously. 

“But she is mistaken—everything dies. 
My precious baby—my Harry—is dead 
—dead !” 

Then Rhea spoke. 
low, sweet music. 

“No, Madam, Harry is not dead. He 
came and stood by your bed a moment 
ago and he was smiling. I saw him as 
plainly as I see you now. He is as 
alive as we are.” 

The sick woman seemed to gain sud- 
den strength. 

“You say my baby.... Harry .. sis 
not... dead? He lives, you have seen 
him?” 

“Ves, I saw him, he lives. Nothing 
ever dies ... the good God made itso.” 

“Then why... why can’t I see him, 
my baby, as I used to do?” She opened 
her tired eyes and looked closely at the 
little girl who had just spoken such 
startling words. The blue eyes met hers 
unflinchingly, honestly. 

“IT don’t know. I only know that 
people and things are not dead when 
others call them so. But if I were you 
I would... trust. That is what I do.” 

The sick woman half raised herself 
in bed. 

“Oh, show him to me, let me see him 
just once—just once. Oh, let me behold 
him with your vision—once, only once.” 
The frail hands locked as if in prayer, 
and there was a depth of entreaty in 
her eyes. 


Her voice was like 


HEN it happened. 

muscles growing tense, a great wave 
of love swept over her for the stricken 
woman. She was conscious of only one 
desire—to help—to relieve. Then: 4 


(Continued from page 45) 


ward to examine it more closely. 

For several minutes I remained there, 
looking at the portrait, and I admit that 
I was fascinated by that fair, childish 
face in its halo of golden ringlets; fas- 
cinated by that pair of innocent blue 
eyes that seemed to stare at me curious- 
ly, wide-open and unblinking. 

Now as I stood thus, I became aware 
of a strange sensation that was stealing 
over me; the same sensation of being 
closely watched, by other eyes than 
those in the big gilt frame; the same 
feeling that had come upon me in the 
cobweb-hung hall. So strong and insist- 
ent was this feeling that it almost 
seemed as though some magnetic power 
were pulling at me from behind, arid I 
swung about sharply on my heel. Even 
as I did so, there came a flash of light- 
ning of so vivid and enduring a nature 
that it filled even the darkest corners of 
that gloomy chamber with its flickering 
blueness for several seconds. A shat- 
tering, deafening peal oi thunder ac- 
companied the flash, so that the very 
foundations seemed to shake beneath 


Rhea felt her 
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“Wait, oh wait, and believe, believe! 
Harry is here again, he is still smiling, 
he is so happy! He is standing near 
you. Oh, dear God, allow her to see 
him, please, please!” Rhea’s face was 
pale, her eyes almost black with inten- 


sity. “He is holding out his hands to 
you! Oh, you must see him! Now, 
now!” 

And Elizabeth Melton saw him! Saw 


her son Harry, clothed, warm, just as 
he was before he died; saw the tiny, 
roguish smile on his face, the fat, chubby 
hands held out to her, the small curly 
head drooping’ slightly, With a glad 
cry of joy the mother reached out her 
arms to clasp-him, but he had vanished! 

With a deep sigh of content, as one 
whose problem has been solved, the 
sick woman turned on her side. There 
was a faint tinge of color in her pale 
cheeks. 

Abner Melton came to her side, He 
had not seen, She looked up at him 
and smiled, then closed her eyes again. 

“Harry, my baby, is not dead, not cold, 
lifeless, but living, warm and sweet, liv- 
ing... warm... and sweet!” 

Rhea reclined in her chair, exhausted, 
her eyes half closed, her face still pale, 
She sat by the bedside at least an hour 
longer. Mrs. Melton was sleeping now, 
the first natural sleep she had had since 
Harry’s going, a sleep that meant re- 
covery. A white-haired physician came 
in and looked down on the sleeping 
wotnan, smiling at the little girl, The 
big man sat with his head bowed over 
the bed as if in prayer. 


UR Rhea is almost a young lady 

now, as normal and sweet as any 
other young girl of her age, But we— 
her parents and I—are always watching 
—watching, not knowing where her 
‘vision’- will lead her, 


It the Devil's Work? 


me. I stood rooted to the spot, in fear, 

I was blinded by the searing brilliancy 
of the lightning and could see nothing 
but an impenetrable haze; then as the 
deep-shadowed room became clearer to 
my vision I saw that standing in the door- 
way which I had entered was a strange 
figure. It was the figure of an old, old 
man, his withered, stooping body en- 
wrapped in a long black dressing-gown 
that had some fantastic red design upon 
it. He was leaning heavily on an ebony 
stick and his thin, bony fingers as they 
rested upon it were continually work- 
ing nervously up and down as though 
they played on the keyboard of an in- 
visible piano. 

I gave a little start of surprise as I 
beheld the old man, and I must confess 
to more than a slight embarrassment as 
I realized my position there. I had 
thought the place was empty, and now 
I found myseli an intruder upon the pri- 
vacy of this gentleman, ‘Yet I won- 
dered how it came about that one so old 
and feeble should be living alone in this 
neglected, dilapidated mansion. 


ey 
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“TI beg your pardon, sir,’ I began 
with some confusion. “I had no idea— 
_ I came to beg shelter from the storm and 
found the house, as I thought, empty. 
I must apologize most humbly, sir, for 
this unwarrantable intrusion!” 

I continued to offer him my regrets 
and apologies, and moved across the 
floor toward him, intending to go; but 
he lifted one thin, shaking hand and 
laid it upon my arm, restraining me. He 
gazed up into my face and with a 
strange surprise I saw that his eyes, 
despite his age, were large and bright. 
Blue, wide-open eyes, very like those 
that had looked down at me from that 
beautiful portrait above the fire-place. 
But in the old man’s eyes I thought that 
I saw a different expression, an expres- 
sion of deep sorrow, as, though some 
great trouble burdened his soul; and a 

- wistful, pathetic longing such as I have 
seen in the eyes of a faithful dog which 
wants to follow its beloved master and 
yet has been bidden to stay behind. _ 

I experienced a queer feeling as I 
turned and walked back to the fire-place. 
As I continued my protestations of re- 
gret the old man spoke, and his voice 
was thin and wavering like the whining 


of the wind through the crevices of an- 


ill-fitting door. 

“Stay—stay—do not go! I am in terri- 
ble trouble—you can help me—you can 
help me!” 

His bony fingers shook as he gestured 
earnestly. 

“T hope it is nothing serious, sir,” I 
answered, soothingly. “But if I can do 
anything to assist you I shall be pleased 
to put myself at your service.” 

“You can—you can!” His voice 
squeaked, and he began to glide—for I 

can call that smooth, silent, almost 
ghostly motion by no other name—to- 
ward me. All this time he did not 
take his staring blue eyes from me. 
They watched my face with an intense 
eagerness, and yet, somehow, it seemed 
to me that they did not see me. It was 
as though they looked through me into 
the very depths of my being, and beyond. 
The effect on me was fascinating, un- 
canny, and not altogether pleasant. 

“You will help me then—you will?” 
he went on. “I have waited long—oh, 
so long—for your coming! You will 
not fail me now?” 


Sec the extent ef his agitation, I 
thought it best not to add to it by 
questioning. So I said reassuringly: 

“If there is anything that I can do— 
anything that is humanly possible—be 
sure, sir, that I shall be only too de- 
lighted to do it.” 

He seemed greatly relieved at this, and 
motioning me to seat myself in one of 
the chairs before the fire-place, he low- 
ered himself slowly into the other. For 
a few moments he sat there, his ebony 
stick between his legs and his shaking 
fingers still resting upon it; and play- 
ing upon that invisible piano so that, to 
tell the truth, the sight began to irritate 
my nerves. And while he sat, he kept 
his staring eyes fixed upon me in that 
disconcerting, penetrating manner which 
made me shiver and wish that he would 
look somewhere else, anywhere, except 
through me. 
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At last he did so. He turned his 
glance upward toward where that beau- 


tiful portrait hung, and it seemed to me 


that there crept into his expression a 
momentary joy or pride, or perhaps it 
was both. But it was gone in an instant 
and the sadness and longing that I have 
before mentioned replaced it. 

“You were looking at her picture—my 
granddaughter’s picture?” he asked, in 
his thin voice. 

“Why, yes,” I answered him. “I was 
thinking what a beautiful portrait it is, 
and, if you will permit me, sir, to say 
so, what a beautiful subject also.” 

“A good girl—a sweet girl, my Janey,” 
he went on, as though he had not heard 
me. “I should not have sent her away 
—I did her great wrong. Poor child— 
poor child!” 


T came-to me then that I was stepping 

upon the fringe of some family trag- 
edy which lay very near to the old man’s 
heart. So I preserved a discreet silence 
and waited for him to continue. 

“T treated the poor child harshly,” the 
old man murmured in a low tone almost 
as though speaking to himself. “A sweet 
child, but wilful—wilful. And I was 
stubborn—a too, too stubborn old fool! 
She loved a young sailor—a worthy lad 
—a worthy lad, but humble. I was 
proud. I forbade her to have aught 
more to do with him. But she was proud 
also, and wilful—wilful. She married 
him, and J—I was angry and bitter, and 
I cast her off. Bitter, indeed—aye, bitter 
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He broke off! into an indistinct mut- 
tering and the nervous twitching of his 
skinny fingers seemed to become more 
pronounced. Somehow I could not find 
suitable words to express my pity for 
him, and so I maintained that silence 
of sympathy that often is far more ex- 
pressive. I remember noticing that the 
room was growing lighter and that the 
sounds of storm had passed away, and 
I wondered, strangely enough, whether 
this could be an omen of good. 

“T sent her away—my sweet Janey 
who was so like her dear mother,” came 
that piping voice, interrupting my mus- 
ings. “Sent her away, hard, bitter old 


man that I was—away without a penny. , 


But I have suffered—suffered for my 
cruelty. How I have missed her! Missed 
her fair face, her pretty, winsome ways. 
I have not seen her since—and yet ’tis 
but in the little village a short mile away 
where she is. Oh, how I have longed to 
go to her; to ask her to forgive me—to 
come back to me. But I could not—I 
could not. Pride—pride—that cursed, 
foolish, stubborn pride held me!” 

Again he paused, and raising his eyes 
gazed at me and beyond in that strangely 
disconcerting way. Then suddenly he 
leaned forward and gripped my shoulder 
tightly, thrusting his withered face close 
to mine. 

“But you have come. You have come,” 
he said eagerly. “I have waited for you 
—long—long. You will help me? You 
will not deny me?” 

His voice dropped into a low, plead- 
ing, anxious whine; and though I puzzled 
in my mind as to what it was that he 
wanted me to do I could not find it in 


» my heart to make any reply other than 


an assurance of my service. This seemed 
to comfort and calm him. He got up 
from his chair, leaning heavily upon his 
ebony stick, and pulled me to my feet 
also. 

“Look. Look here,” he said more ani- 
matedly, indicating the finely carved oak 
paneling at the side of the fire-place. 
“This acorn—press it—press it!” 

Wonderingly, I did as he bade me, 
pressing steadily upon that part of the 
carving which he pointed out. A small 
panel slid back noiselessly and revealed 
a deep cavity inside which I could see 
an oblong metal deed box. 

“Take it out—take the box out!” the 
old man said, trembling in his eager- 
ness. “Open it—open it!” 

Obediently I lifted the box from the 
opening and raised the lid. Inside were 
a number of folded papers, the upper- 
most one bearing the words “THE LAST 
WILL AND TESTAMENT OF JOHN 
TETHERSTON.” With the strange old 
man peering anxiously over my shoulder, 
I turned over the papers for him to see. 
They appeared to be deeds or bonds of 
some kind, while at the bottom of the 
box was a thick bundle of Bank of Eng- 
land notes of seemingly high value. 

“Put them back—they are there—all 
there!” the old man cried, and his fingers 
twitched more than ever. “Take them: 
to her—in the little village along the 
road. You will do it? You will—you 
will?” 


ne eyes opened wider, and his stare 
grew more intense, so that it seemed 

as if the eyeballs would start from their 

sockets, while his whole - form . was 

strained to such a pitch of nervous ten- 

sion that he.could not keep still. 

“I shall be delighted to do you this 
service, sir,’ I said, as I*replaced the 
contents of the box:and closed the lid. 
“It is no trouble—no trouble at all, sir. 
Rest assured that I will let your grand- 
daughter have the box, and permit me 
to hope that you will shortly have the 
comfort of her presence.” 

“Bless you! Bless you!” he said in a 
thin whisper, and once again laid his 
shaking hand on my arm. “Say I regret 
my harshness—plead her forgiveness. 
Yes, do not fofget that. Forgiveness 
for a stubborn, proud, old man who has’ 
wronged her. I leave everything! to her 
—everything to her!” 

He began to move toward the door - 
with that peculiar gliding motion that 
was so different from the difficult hobble 
that one would have expected in so aged 
a man. And as he went he pulled me 
after him, his claw fingers clutching the 
sleeve of my coat. 

“See—see!” he exclaimed. “The storm 
is over—the sun is shining. Hasten!” 
And with that he fairly pushed me 

from the room. 

Seeing that it would be best to humor 
him in his agitated condition, I forebore 
saying anything further beyond assur- 
ing him of my earnest desire to help 
him. Leaving the neglected, musty- 
smelling hall, I passed out into the clean 
air once more, and it was pleasant to 
see the bright sunlight that was falling 
on the rain-sodden garden, and to have - 
the fresh smell of the country in my 
nostrils.- 
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ToMen Getting B 
Tsay / 


No matter how fast your hair is 
falling out—no-matter how much 
of it is already gone—1 make this 
amazing guarantee! Ill end 

dandruff—stop falling hair—grow 
new hair in 30 days-or you dont pay\ 


me a cent! No strings attached! No T6, 
Ands‘or ‘Maybes'! New hair or no pay! 
And youare the sole judge! 


By ALOIS MERKE. 


Founder of the Merke Institutes, 5th Avenue, New York 


gave yourself from baldness! Stop 
falling hair! Grasp this ‘no risk” 
offer to grow new healthy hair in 30 
days! 


Here! s My Contract! 


‘If your hair is rapidly falling out— 
if your appearance is spoiled by ap- 
proaching baldness—if you have tried 
countless expensive hair treatments un- 
successfully—it makes no difference. My 
contract stands! I'll grow new hair in 
thirty days—or the trial costs . you 
NOTHING, 


Here’s My Secret. 


Years of training and research and day 
after day experience in treat- 
ing thousands of cases of loss 


EVIDENCE! 


could they ever possibly grow new hair? 


My Method Reaches the Roots 


It’s no use trying to make a tree grow 
by rubbing ‘‘growing fluid” on the bark. 
You must get to the roots! 

And that’s just why my scientific 
treatment is so tremendously beneficial! 
It penetrates below the surface of the 
scalp. It quickly reaches the cause of 
the trouble—the dormant, starving hair 
roots. It awakens them. Hair begins 
to sprout again. It takes on new life 
and color. It becomes stronger and 
thicker. And in a surprisingly short 
time—sooner than you ever imagined 
possible—you havea new healthy growth 
of hair—OR I PAY ALL 
COSTS OF THE TREAT- 


of hair at the famous Merke 
Institutes, Fifth Avenue, N. 
Y., have taught me many 
valuable facts about the hair 
——and this, the most amazing 
of all—that in most cases of 
baldness the hair roots are 
not dead, but merely dor- 
mant—asleep! 

You're wasting your time 
—you're throwing away 
money—when you try to 
reach these dormant roots 
with ordinary hair tonics, 
oils, massages and_ salves. 
For such measures treat only 
the surface skin and never 
even get to the roots, the 
_ real source of trouble. How 


Hair Coming Back 

“Having used your Ther- 
mocap Treatment for 30 
days, I find a new growth 
of hair’ coming back on 
bald spot. It is growing 
in very fine. The Thermo- 
cap is a Treatment that 
every one who is losing 


his hair should buy. 
Goo. 


dnc Pordiand, Me. 


Dandruff Leaves Entirely 

“T want to tell you how 
wonderful your treatment 
is. The first week my dan- 
druff left entirely, and by 
the third week a new 
growth of hair could be 
seen all over my head.’’ 


Mrs. H.S., Port Angeles,Wash. 


Partly Bald for 10 Years 


“T have been partly bald 
for the last 10 years and 
have used your treatment 
only four weeks to date, 
but I can already see a 
new crop of hair coming 
in. 


J.A.K., Anderson, Ind. 


MENT MYSELF. 

And best of all, my sys- 
tem is so simple that it can 
be used in any home where 
there is electricity without 
the slightest discomfort— 
and for just a few cents a 
day! 


New Hair or No Cost! 


Thousands claim seeming 
miracles for my treatment. 
I don’t. I admit some cases 
of loss of hair are hopeless. 
Only remember this—these 
cases are so very rare and 
so many hundreds of others 
have regained luxuriant hair 
through my method, that I 
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am willing to let you try it for 30 days 
—AT MY RISK! » 

Then if you are not absolutely de- 
lighted—say so. And I’ll mail you a 
check immediately—refunding every 
cent of your money—and the treat- 
ment will have cost you NOTHING! 


Free Booklet Tells All 


The very fact that you have read 
this announcement shows that you 
are anxious about the condition of 
your hair. So why not investigate? 
Find out for yourself. If you will 
merely fill and mail the coupon I 
will gladly send you without cost or 
obligation a wonderfully interesting 
booklet. which describes in detail my 
successful system, which is growing 
new hair for thousands all over the 
country. In addition it tells all about 
my iron-clad guarantee which enables 
you to take my 
treatment without a 
penny’s risk. Clip 
and mail the cou- 
pon today. Allied 
Merke Institutes, 
Inc., Dept. 16212 
512 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Le. 
Allied Merke Institutes, Inc., 
Dept. 16212, 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Please send me without cost,or obligation 
a copy of your book, ‘“‘The New Way to 


‘Grow Hair,” describing the Merke System. 
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I strode forward to where the mare 
was waiting patiently, and, unhitching 
the reins from the stone pillar, I swung 
myself into the saddle. Then, with the 
precious box beneath my arm, I rode 
slowly away from that strange house. 
As I passed beneath the dripping arch- 
way of trees I glanced over my shoulder 
and saw the old man glide into the 
gloomy shadows of the hall, which speed- 
ily swallowed him from my sight. But 
out of their mysterious depths came float- 
ing to my ears a thin, quavering, monot- 
onous cry that yet seemed to have in it 
a note of hopeful questioning: 

“Forgiveness — forgiveness — forgive- 
ness?” 


EAVING the place behind me I turned 
into the little lane, that was now 
muddy and water-laden, and on along 
‘it at a-brisk trot. At last I was able 

to consider the afternoon's queer hap- 
penings, and I found that there were 
several things that I could not satis- 
factorily account for. 

First, there. was the fact of the old 
man living in that dilapidated, rotting 
house, apparently without anyone to see 
to his wants. Surely at some time or 
other he must have visitors, if only to 
bring him food. Why then, could he not 
have entrusted his mission to those who 
knew him, rather than to me, a total 
stranger? Again, there was that queer 
remark, twice repeated, that he had been 
waiting for me. No, that was pure non- 
sense. He meant, of-course, that he had 
been waiting a long time for someone 
‘to come, not me in particular. And yet, 
I told myself doubtfully, he had been so 
insistent that it was I for. whom he 
waited. “You have come,” he had said. 
“T have waited for you long.” 

And yet—he was an old and feeble 
man, and old men sometimes say strange 
things—— 

I came out from the narrow lane on 
to a turnpike road, and there, a hundred 

-yards ahead of me, was a pleasant vil- 
lage, which I was to learn later bore 
the name of Walton, The sight of its 
houses made me realize that I had neg- 
lected to ask the old man in what part 
his grand-daughter lived and what was 
her married name. 

However, espying a man fone idly 
by a gate that appeared to lead to a 
small farm, I drew up by him and asked 
him if he could tell me where I might 
find the grand-daughter of Mr. Jolin 
Tetherston. 

“Eh?” said the fellow, staring at me 
blankly for a moment; and I repeated 
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my question. He studied a moment. 


“Oh,” said he, “tha means Missus 
Roberts? Tha'lt find ’er oop at t’farm 
theer.” 


And with this he waved vaguely to- 
wards the farm building. 

I thanked him-and bade him open 
the gate for me to pass through. Then 
riding along to the cobbled yard about 
which the buildings were clustered, I 
dismounted. As I did so, a tall, well- 
built young fellow, with a not unhand- 
some, bronzed face, came out of the farm 
house and asked me what I wanted. 

“T believe I can find here Mr. John 
Tetherston’s grand-daughter?” I asked. 
* The young man gazed steadily at me 
with quiet brown eyes, but it seemed to 
me that a slight frown crossed his face, 
which I put down to a not unnatural 
dislike of hearing the name of a man 
whom he certainly had no cause to love. 

“My wife was Old John’s. grand- 
daughter,” he said. “D’you want to 
speak to her?” 

“Tf you please,” said I. 
portant news for her.” 

He turned towards the door. 

“Janey,” he called. 

In answer a slender young woman 
came into the yard and stood beside her 
husband, looking at me inquiringly, She 
was attired in a clean cotton dress and 
on her head was a big sun-bonnet from 
beneath which peeped a stray golden 
ringlet. Her eyes were blue and open 
wide with an almost babyish wonder- 
ment, and I could see clearly that she 
was the original of that portrait that 
hung above the fire-place in the~ old 
house. 

“You will excuse me, Mrs. Roberts, if 
I interrupt you in your duties,” I said. 
“But I have some pressing news for 
you.” 

She shot a curious glance at the box 
that was under my arm. 

“Why, yes, sir,” she answered. “If 
you will please come in a moment and 
sit down.” 


“T have im- 


FOLLOWED her into a small, low- 

roofed living-room, the flag floor of 
which was spotlessly white, and which 
was plainly but adequately furnished. 
Motioning me towards a_high-backed, 
rush-bottomed chair the girl seated her- 
self on another before me, while her hus- 
band perched himself carelessly on the 
edge of the white-scrubbed table. 

“Please proceed, sir,” said the girl, 


and her eyes opened even wider than — 


before. 
In a few quick sentences I told of how 


T had been caught in the storm and had 
sought shelter in the house which I had 
thought to be empty. As I told of my 
meeting with the strange old man, I saw 
a quick glance pass between husband and - 
wife, a queer, startled sort of glance 
that I could not quite understand. How- 
ever, I went on. 

“He asked me to bring these,”—and I 
placed the box on the table and opened 
it—“and give them to you.” 

The girl looked into the box, and as 
she saw the topmost document and the 
wording that was upon it, she gave a 
slight, half-stifled cry. I saw that she 
was trembling violently, and her long 
fingers played restlessly with the papers 
in a way that reminded me strongly of 
the old man’s playing upon his invisible 
piano. 

“Yes—yes. 
low tone. . 

“He requested me to say how deeply 
he regretted his harshness,” I continued, 
“and pleaded for your forgiveness. On 
this point he was most insistent. I must 
plead forgiveness for a stubborn, proud 
old man——’ © 

“Stop—stop!” the girl interrupted me 
at this moment, and her voice was 
strained with a great emotion. She 
clutched at the lapels of my coat with 
both her hands. “This old man—what 
was he like?” 

Wondering at her vehemence, I de- 
scribed as well as I could the withered, 
stooping figure in its fantastic black and 
red dressing-gown, leaning for support 
on his ebony stick, his bony fingers 
never still. ‘ 

A sudden gasping cry broke into my 
recital, and looking up, I saw that the 
young man was staring at me intently 
with frightened, wondering eyes. But 
the girl gave one wild, piercing shriek 
and slumped limp and senseless to the 
floor. 

I was on my knee at her side in an 
instant. But her husband was before 
me, pillowing her fair head in the crook 
of his arm and loosening the dress about 
her throat. Amazed at this disconcert- 
ing result of my mission, I shot a quick 
inquiry at the man. 

“What is the matter? What have I 
said?” 

He glanced up at me Yrom his startled 
eyes, and I saw that he had gone white 
as the table top and his lip trembled. 

“Matter?” he answered in a whisper. 
“Matter? ’Tis the devil’s work! The 
old man’s been dead and buried these 
two years and more and the house has 
been empty ever since!” 


Go on, sir,’ she said in a 
? ’ 


Miss Whittenberq’s Four-Footed Demon 


then turned to 

“You see, he’s part of me,” 
slowly. 

I hesitated, puzzled. 

“Ves, he’s part of me. He’s got all 
the brains, you see. He stole them from 
me. You see how it is——’ 

She rambled on, putting her words 
together as if she were building them 


she said 


me for confirmation. 


(Continued from page 19) 


with alphabetical blocks, mechanically. 

“T wish he’d let me have them back. 
He took them while I was asleep. But 
he says no, I can’t have them, So I 
have to be good to him. He’s got my 
soul. I have to—he’s part of me, you 
see.” 

“T know,” I said sharply, seeing she 
was even crazier than I had thought. “I 


know all about that. But I want you to 
see that he doesn’t bother us any more. 
T’ll have the officers come and get him.” 

She watched me with those glassy, 
unseeing eyes. 

“Oh, he won't bother you,” she said 
tremblingly. “You see, he’s part of —— 

I turned on my heel and walked away, 
disgusted. 


The door closed behind me. And then 
came laughter, first the woman’s voice, 
high and piercing; then joining it, a 
man’s voice, roaring and heavy! 

Louise and I talked the matter over, 
but couldn’t make head nor tail of it. 
I suggested that we should ask the 
sanity board to investigate, but Louise 
discouraged the idea, saying that one 
must have more than suspicion before 
reporting such a case. I’m sure that 
eyen then she thought my imagination 
had been working overtime. Anyway, 
we came to no conclusion. 


OR several nights we were not trou- 

bled and we thought that Miss Whit- 
tenberg must have taken heed of my 
warning. But on the fifth night the 
shivering moans and sobs and shrieks 
began again, and from then on “Satan” 
visited us nearly every night with his 
graveyard serenade. 

I don’t know how long we would have 
stood his haunting visits if it had not 
been for his attack on Helen, our little 
girl. 

She had come to know the beast by 
sight, of course, but as she was only 
three years old, and had a child’s in- 
Stinctive trust in everyone and every- 
thing, she had no fear of him. She was 
playing on the front porch late one Oc- 
tober afternoon, when she spied the beast 
prowling through the weeds in the va- 
cant lot next us. She called to him. 

“Ho, Devil, Devil!” she cried, using 
the name she had heard us give him. 
“Ho, Black Devil.” 

IT was raking on the lawn and I looked 
up as a flash of black swept past me 
and bounded onto/the porch. Before I 
knew what was happening the black 
beast had his claws in the child’s head 
and was scratching her, biting her, claw- 
ing her. 

I dropped the rake and ran to her. 
Grabbing him about the neck with my 
two hands, I yanked him away, threw 
him somersaulting through the air. 

He came at me in a flash as soon as 
his feet hit the ground again. I ran for 
the rake, but-before I got it he was on 


my back, sinking his claws into my 
neck. 
I reached back, grabbed his neck 


again, slung him hurtling "away from 
me. I grabbed the rake and when he 
charged again I was ready for him. I 
swung with all my might, and the prongs 
of the rake seemed to come down square- 
ly across his back. I thought surely his 
back was broken, but he struggled from 
its-hold, stood bristling at me for a 
second, then turned-and scampered home. 

Helen had fled into the house, her 
face and neck and head a mass of deep, 
livid scratches. Only by great good 
fortune the beast had missed clawing 
her eyes out. 

The nearest doctor, Doctor Malousek, 
lived a mile away, in the city. We 
called him, told him to hurry for fear 
the cat might have carried infection. 

He swabbed the wounds carefully, and 
as he worked we told him of The Black 
Devil and his crazy mistress. 

“We must kill the cat and have its 
head examined for rabies,’ he said. 
“That is-the only way to know whether 
or not we must give the child the 
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Pasteur treatment.” 

He volunteered to go with me to talk 
with Miss Whittenberg and capture the 
cat. Incidentally, he said, he would be 
justified in reporting Miss Whittenberg’s 
case to the sanity board. 

We went to her house and knocked on 
the front door. Inside we could hear 
muttering and moaning in a woman's 
voice. Then a deeper voice. 

“That's a man’s voice, isn’t it?” said 
Doctor Malousek, surprised. 

“That’s another mystery of this in- 
fernal house,’ I told him. “I’ve heard 
that voice several times, but all the 


neighbors swear there has never been - 


anyone here but the old woman.” 

The woman’s moaning increased. 

“Let’s walk in,’ said the Doctor. 
“Maybe she’s sick.” 

We tried the door. It was locked. 
Doctor Malousek stepped back, threw 
his shoulder against it, and the flimsy 
door burst open. 

The room that we fell into was a 
jumble of junk. A single dim oil lamp 
stood on a dusty what-not in one corner. 
Broken furniture was piled high, one 
piece on another. Clothes, papers, bed- 
coverings were thrown helter-skelter 
over the chairs, rickety tables, and 
stands. A tall grandfather’s clock lay 
at full length on the floor, the weights 
and chains in a heap beside it. A 
smelly birdcage, without a bird, lay in 
a morris-chair beside the doorway. The 
cushions of the morris-chair had been 
thrown against the door, apparently to 
keep out draughts. 

We gasped as our eyes surveyed the 
disgusting scene. The light from the 
oil lamp threw. huge, mysterious shad- 
ows. 

There was a sound in the far corner 
—a creak of rickety furniture. 

At first we could see nothing. Then 
my eye caught a bobbing patch of gray 
in the shadows. It was Miss Whitten- 
berg’s unruly shock of hair. 

I nudged Doctor Malousek. 

“Good evening,” I said. 


“Ts—is that you, George?” she quay- , 


ered. 

Doctor Malousek walked toward her 
where she lay huddled at on a rickety 
cot. 

“We're your neighbors,” he said gent- 
ly. “We came over to see you—see how 
you are getting along.” 


“Tt’s been a long time now,” she said, 
in that high-pitched, shaky voice. 
“Twenty years, it must be. Maybe 
more.” 


“Yes, yes,” the Doctor said, soothing 
her. “All of that. And how have you 
been? Are you well?” 

“I’m so glad to see you, George,” she 
rambled on rising to support her weight 
on one elbow. “It’s been twenty years 
now. So lonesome. And Satan—just 
me and Satan.” 
= “That's: the cat,” 1 whispered to Doc- 
tor Malousek. 

“Yes, of course. Satan has kept you 
company, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, he kept me company!” 
seemed almost to shout. - 

She broke off inte.a wild fit of chuck- 
fing, then laughed outright, hysterically. 

“He’s got my. brains!” she cried. 
“That’s how he kept me company! He 


she 
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stole them! I have to be nice to him, so 
he'll give them back to me some day.” 

“And who is the man who lives here?” 
Doctor Malousek asked gently. 

“Ho! ho! The man that lives here! 
That's real funny, now! Did you hear 
that Satan?” she lifted her voice to 
scream. There was no answer. 

“Ho! jho! I couldn’t tell you that! 
That’s my secret. I mean, it’s Satan's 
secret. He’s got my brains, you see.’ 


OCTOR MALOUSEK looked at me 
and shook his head. 

“You stay hére with her,” I suggested. 
“T'll hunt for him. One of us ought to 
watch her.” 

“What's that?” demanded the sharp 


old voice. “Don't you touch Satan! 
You'll wish you hadn’t! He’s part of 
me. Can’t you see? He's got my 


brains——” Her voice trailed off into 
nothingness, her head fell on her knees. 

I picked up a rag-covered brick that 
had held back a door, and set out on a 
tour of the house. 

First of all I was determined to find 
that mysterious man whose voice I had 
heard so often, the last time just as we 
came into the house. 

There were not many rooms to search. 
I had seen that there was no one in 
the front room except old Miss Whit- 
tenberg. From this room a short hall 
led into the rear of the house. A door 
opened off this hall and I shoved it 
open. The room was dark, and I struck 
a match. 

Except for a rocking chair, the one 
in which Miss Whittenberg had been 
sitting on that night when I peeped into 
her window, and a flimsy stand on which 
stood a lamp, the room was bare. Not 
even @ rug or carpet was on the floor. 
No one was there—nothing that even 
the cat could hide behind. 

Lighting the lamp, I took it with me 
to continue the search, The hall led 
into what was once the dining room, ap- 
parently. The large table in the center 
was set as if for a meal, with china, 
silverware, and food, all in place. But 
such an array! The bread was moulded 
into dust. The meat had hardened to 
the consistency of shoe-leather. The 
silver was black with age, the plates 
covered with dust. The tablecloth was 
in tatters. A corner of it tore as I 
lifted it. 

Twenty years! The old woman's 
words struck in my mind. Had this meal 
been standing here all these years? It 
seemed likely. 

No one was in this room. A glance 
told that. I went on into the kitchen. 


ERE was more disorder: Great 
piles of junk, as in the front room 


—dishes piled high in the filthy sink— 


pieces of iron from some kind of broken 
machinery—paper bags and pasteboard 
boxes—a four-foot pile of empty tin 
cans—rice spilled over half the floor— 
the odor of spoiled food. 

I wrinkled my nose ,in disgust. But 
I could not take time to survey the lit- 
tered room out of mere curiosity, There 
was-no one here. 

What next? _No more rooms were on 
the ground floor, and apparently only 
an unfinished attic above. 


Off the kitchen was a door. I shoved 
it open. Steps led downstairs, into a 
darkness that my dim lamp could not 
penetrate. I went slowly down the steps, 
peering into the gloom. 

The earth-floored cellar was another 
mass of junk. Boxes, barrels, garden 
tools, a broken stove, scattered piles. of 
coal and wood, tin cans, lumber, old 
fruit jars were thrown from one end oi 
the place to the other. . 

The dingy cellar was a mass of sha- 
dows, and I tried in vain to pierce the 
gloom. I explored the place for some 
door or secret entrance that might lead 
to the hiding place of the man whose 
voice I had heard, but none was there. 

I was turning to go upstairs when a 
flash of green light blazed forth from 
under the wooden steps. I jumped back, 
then looked again. Two green spots of 
light they were—the eyes of The Black 
Devil. 

The sudden sight of them unnerved 
me. I almost dropped the lamp, then 
steadied myself and set it on an up- 
ended packing box. 

Holding the brick ready to throw, I 
moved cautiously around the box so | 
I could approach the steps from be- 
hind and have room to take good aim 
at the beast. 

At length, I stood where I could dimly 
see his black body. I took steady aim 
and sent the missile whizzing at his head.. 
It landed with a terrific thump on the 
wooden steps. At the same moment 
there was an angry cry—almost a hu- 
man cry—and the light went out of 
those green eyes. 

The next second he was on my shoul- 
ders, his claws tearing into my neck, 
his needlelike teeth ripping my ear and 
face. : 

I grabbed him, tried to pull him off, 
but his body slipped through my fingers. 
I seized him about the neck and pulled 
him from my shoulder. He fought and 
clawed his way out of-my hands. 

I stooped and groped about for a 
weapon. In an instant those claws were 
at my neck again, sinking in deeper and 
deeper. My hand closed-around a grass 
sickle, one of those huge, curve-bladed 
knives known to farmers. 

I straightened up, made a frantic 
grab, and*®caught the beast by one of its 
enormous legs. His claws tore through 
my skin like a rake as I pulled him 
away by main strength and threw him 
to the floor. 


is green eyes glittered as he poised 
to spring again. When he leaped 
I was ready for him, bringing the sickle- 
blade whistling through the air. 

There was a human shriek of pain 
as the blade struck him, knocked him to 
the floor. I shrank back, ready for an- 
other attack, but it did not come. In- 
stead, The Black Devil turned and 
leaped for the stairs, groaning like a 
stricken man. 

As he passed the lamp, I saw why 
he had fled. The blade of the sickle had 
cut ‘through his hind quarters and almost 
severed a leg. It swung loose behind 
him as he ran. 

I raced up the stairs after him, still 
holding the sickle-handle. I- was sure 
he was dying. A thick trail of sticky 


fluid spattered the steps under my feet. 
I hadn’t reckoned on The Black Devil! 
As I reached the top step he leaped at 
me again, his weight almost knocking 
me backward down the stairs. I caught 
my balance and struck viciously with 
the back edge of the sickle. There was 
another groan of pain, and his grip 
loosened. He fell from my neck, went 
tumbling and thumping down the steps. 
I was sure The Black Devil must be 
dead this time, but before I would ven- 
ture near him again I wanted reinforce- 
ments. I called to Doctor Malousek, 
telling him to bring the other lamp. 
"You got him?” he queried eagerly. 
“T think so, yes,’ I said, “but he’s 
hard to kill. Listen to him.” 


He was groaning terribly. Doctor 
Malousek was startled. 
“That’s no cat,” he declared. “That's 


aman. There’s a man down there. Are 
“you sure you didn’t hit a man in the 
dark?” 

“T’s the cat all right,” I assured him. 
“Ti’s The Black Devil himself.” 

He listened again. The moaning grew 
weaker, and there was an inarticulate 
sound like a man trying to call out for 
help. 

“That’s a man. You've killed a man 
by mistake!” shouted Doctor Malousek, 
and ran down the stairs, holding the 
light before him. 

Then came an evil shout of triumph 
—a hoarse, cannibalistic yell. A black 
form shot through the air, flinging itself 
at Doctor Malousek’s head. He screamed 
in fright and pain. The lamp fell from 
his hands. ~ 

The lamp broke as it fell, throwing 
kerosene over the powder-dry boxes and 
barrels. The flame licked at them greed- 
ey bee 

Doctor Malousek, yelling in anguish, 
came racing up the stairs, vainly trying 
to pull the beast off his head. As he 
reached the head of the stairs I struck 
The Black Devil once more with the 
flat side of the sickle. The blow 
knocked The Devil loose and sent it 
tumbling down the stairs. 


OW the fire was leaping high, the 

dry wood and the junk pile beside 
the stairs blazing like tinder under the 
bath of kerosene. 

“The place is on fire!” I yelled, slam- 
ming the door. “Get the old woman out 
of here.” 

We ran to the front room. Miss Whit- 
tenberg sat rocking herself to and fro 
on the narrow cot, moaning piteously. 
Already the smoke was curling through 
the floor. We seized her bodily and 
carried her out the door. 

As she realized what was happening, 
she kicked and fought. 

“Satan! Satan!” she yelled, and broke 
off into hysterical sobbing. ‘“You’ve left 
Satan. Save him! Save him! Don’t 
leave him in Hell! Save him! Satan! 
Satan |” 

From inside the house came an ‘an- 
swering cry of agony—a man’s voice, 
terrified, agonized: 

“Mary! Mary!” 

We stopped short. 

“T told you a man was in there,” said 
Doctor Malousek hoarsely. 

“It’s that cat—that Black Devil,’ I 
declared firmly. 
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“Is a man in there?’ Doctor Mal- 
ousek demanded, vigorously shaking the 
old woman’s arm. 

“Save him! Save him! He’s got my 
soul. Satan! Satan!” was all the an- 
swer we got. 

“Take her to my house, I'll go back,” 
I told the Doctor, and started back on 
the run. ‘ 

I opened the front door, A blast of 
flame met me, sending me reeling back. 

I ran around the house, hunting for 
some place I could enter. There was 
none. The windows showed that the 
place was already a furnace within. 

From somewhere inside came _ the 
heart-rending sobs ofa damned soul: A 
man’s voice, unquestionably—wailing, 
screaming inarticulately. 

It seemed to come from the north side 
of the house. I ran to that side, wonder- 
ing how I could ever rescue anyone 
from that living furnace. 

Now the sound seemed to come from 
under the side porch, one of those high 
porches with a lattice to the ground. 
I fell to the ground and peered in. 

There, crouched against the window 
pane of the basement window, silhou- 
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etted against the red flames behind him, 
was The Black Devil. 

The fire of Hell seemed to be shin- 
ing from those terrible, terrible eyes. 
Evil and hate and pain and fear were in 
the horrible glare he turned upon me. I 
shuddered at the agony of the beast. 

There was another shriek—a fearful, 
shivering shriek of pain—as a tongue 
of flame licked close to the window. 
Then sobbing,,and moans oi despair— 
such sounds as one might hear on a 
battlefield. 

Beast or demon, whatever the crea- 
ture might be, I .could not bear to see 
such suffering. I tore the lattice from 
the porch. I would break the window, 
let the animal out. : 

As I pulled the lattice free, a huge 
burst of flame leaped against the win- 


dow. There was a sudden flash as the. 


beast’s hair caught fire, and he leaped 
headlong into the center of the pit of 
flames. 

And from within came that final death 
cry—that cry that will live forever in 
my ears—that cry that had no beginning 
and no end, that will go on forever—a 
terrible human cry of despair and torture 


like a man thrown into the eternal fires 
of Hell. 

I sickened and fell back, then turned 
and fled. 

“He’s dead! He’s dead!” I sobbed out 
as I burst in the door at home. That 
dreadful death cry had half-crazed me. 

“S-s-sh!” said the doctor. I stopped 
short. Miss Whittenberg lay moaning 
on a sofa, Doctor Malousek beside her. 

“Satan! Satan!” -she was calling 
feebly. - “Don’t leave me, Satan! Don’t 
go back to Hell! Oh, Satan! Leave me 
my soul, Satan! Leave me... Leave 
fy (Rea ear 

Her voice quavered off into silence. 
We were all as still as ghosts, Doctor. 
Malousek’s hand on her pulse. 

He looked up, pale and shaken. 

“She’s dead,’ he whispered; “dead— 
along with Satan.” 

I am thankful to report that little 
Helen recovered fully within a week. 
But the memory of Miss Whittenberg 
and. her four-footed demon will live with 
me while life is spared to me, I fear. 

. But I have been careful not to mention 
the Black Devil to Louise since that 
fateful day. 


- Pawn of the Unseen 


flight of stairs, accompanied by the eerie 
singing of the paid mourner and the 
hysteric throbbing of their own thoughts. 

Step by step they crept up stealthily, 
silent as shadows within shadows, quiet 
as a tomb that has never been opened, 
every sense stretched to its fullest ca- 
pacity, sensitive to every impression, as 
a blind man is sensitive to the presence 
of an alien personality in the same room, 
though he has never seen him. 


Maks was making his way up with 
his hand on the banister, and to- 
ward the top, about where they had 
seen the wraithlike and disembodied 
hand, he paused with a muttered and 
scarcely discernible exclamation. . There 
was, he felt, a curious depression in the 
wood—a depression that seemed odd in 
the otherwise smooth walnut of the 
banister. 

Guardedly he turned the spotlight of 
his electric searchlight upon the spot. 
And there both men stood and gazed 
once more in a breath-taking amaze- 
ment that was born of fear, for what 
they saw turned them cold once more. 

There, deep in the wood, as though 


burned in by. the contact, was the im- . 


pression of four fingers—fingers of the 
ghost hand! 

And not only that. The impression of 
each finger was stained with red, and 
as they leaned forward in their furtive 
light and examined it, they saw that it 
was blood. 

And from somewhere deep in the 
house there floated up to them, light as 
the night wind, like something they had 


_experienced in the dream of a nightmare, 


the echo of quiet laughter—of a cold, flat 


laughter with nothing of mirth in it—* 


pregnant with all the elements of terror, 
filled with the thoughts that drive mor- 
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tals mad. Instantly Marius switched 
off his searchlight. 

“What was that?” 
muted breath. 

“Sounded like someone laughing,” re- 
plied Marius in the same scarcely per- 
ceptible tone. 

“Yes,” nodded Terry. 

“What do you suppose it can mean?” 

Terry shook his head, 

“How can I tell? It's enough to scare 
you out of a year’s growth,” he said. 


asked Terry with 


“That, and——’ he was silent, and 
Marius finished the sentence. 

—‘“the blood——” 

“The blood,” said Terry. “Are you 


sure it was blood?” 

For answer Marius once more guard= 
edly turned the spotlight upon the ban- 
ister. This time the shock was even 
more unexpected than at any time before. 

The banister was smooth as_ glass. 


‘There was in it no depression, no mark, 


The hollow in the solid wood, that had 
looked like four small fingers marked 
with blood, was gone, and they gazed at 
each other in utter blankness, doubting 
the absolute evidence of their own 
senses. It was gone, and yet both of 


‘them could have sworn that a moment 


before it had been there. 
Their brains reeled, and their senses 
could not grasp what was happening. 


“J know it was there,’ whispered 
Terry. “I saw it.” 
“So did I,” echoed Marius. “I saw it 


and felt it—and some of the blood —— 

He turned the spotlight on his own 
hand, the hand with which he had felt 
the ghostly depression and the blood, 
They had been right. They had not 
been deceived, : 

There, on his forefinger, was a smear 
of red blood—which had come off on 
his hand from the impression on the 


banister. It was horrible to look at. 

This was getting to be too much, even 
for such level headed people as Terry 
and Marius, and they turned to each 


other in bewildered amazement. Their 
brains ‘were in a whirl of chaotic 
thoughts, strange thoughts, for them— 


thoughts that had to do with beings and 
things that vibrated on a different plane 
from theirs. They were surrounded, 
they felt, by things unseen and unheard 
—things that managed, occasionally, to 
transcend their own unearthly boun- 
daries in order to warn or to otherwise 
communicate with those who were, un- 
der most circumstances, unable to see 
or to feel their. presence. 

This, of course, was not conducive to 
peace of mind, in either Terry or Marius, 
earthly and fleshly beings as they were.: 
Though they persisted in their disbelief 
in spiritual phenomena, they were both 
too sensitive and too intelligent to be 
able to disregard lightly the visions that 
had been vouchsafed them this night. 


ie one of them had. been there alone, 
he would, no doubt, have endeavored 
to put it down to hallucination, to the 
product of a fevered and disorganized 
imagination. With both of them expe- 
riencing the same sights and the same 
sensations, however, this was manifestly 
unpracticable, and would have _ been 
sheer stupidity, They could, in a word, 
disregard the evidence of their own 
senses, if need be, but they could not 
disregard the evidence of each other’s 
senses. 

Neither was as frightened, to be sure, 
as he would undoubtedly have been had 
he been there alone. There is a human 
tendency to feel a herd comfort in 
crowds, and in this instance two were 
quite enough to. constitute a crowd, so 


far as physical safety was concerned. 
They were not frightened of their physi- 
cal safety, but of something that had to 
do with their souls—of something. that 
was intangible—of something they them- 
selves could not describe. 

They turned to each other for com- 
fort, Marius extinguishing his flashlight 
instantly. 

“T don’t know about you,” said Terry, 
“but I don’t mind admitting that I am 
scared to death.” 

There was an answering pressure of 
Marius’ hand on Terry’s shoulder—a 
pressure that reassured him in its physi- 
eal contact. 

“So am I,” confessed Marius in the 
same even, low tone. 

“T tell you,’ whispered Terry, “it’s 
good to feel a human hand on your 
shoulder even—if it’s only your hand.” 

The answer of Marius. was low and 

"even once more, but it struck cold into 
the being of Terry. 

“T am not touching you,” said Marius. 

Instantly the touch on the shoulder of 
Terry was gone, as he involuntarily 
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whirled to see who—or what—it was 
that had touched him. So far as he 


* could tell there was nobody near them 


—yet he had felt that touch on the 
shoulder. 

There was a cold, crinkly sensation in 
his hair at the base of the scalp. This 
was nothing human that had touched 
him. This was another manifestation 
from those who had gone before—or, 
perhaps, from those who had never been! 


ERRY moved instinctively and hast- 
ily from the spot where he had been 
standing. 

“We'll have to keep going,” he whis- 
pered in a voice that was as steady as 
he could make it. “Are we going up?” 

“We sure are. We're going anywhere, 
just so long as we get away from this 
particular spot!” replied Marius. 

They started silently up. the few re- 
maining steps of the last stair. 

“What's that?” whispered Marius 
sharply, in a voice fraught with interest 
and emotion. 

At the head of the stairs was a small 
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window, giving out upon the back yard, 
and it was to this window that their 
&ttention was glued, for instead of re- 
maining black with the night, it was 
now slightly and redly illumined by a 
flickering glow that rose and fell ir- 
regularly. 

“A fire—some place outside!’ whis- 
pered Terry, and they crowded to the 
window to see. 

The window was closed, but they could 
see, now that they stood there, that the 
red glow came from licking flames that 
originated in the house at the left. 

“Tt’s in my house that’s on fire!’ came 
Terry’s terrified whisper. 

“You're right, boss!’ came back 
Marius, flinging it over his shoulder— 
for he was already started on his swift, 
but silent way down the stairs up which 
they had just so carefully and so peril- 
ously come. 

Crowding close behind him was Terry, 
all thought of his present mission 
crowded out of his head, for the mo- 
ment. All he could think of was that 
his house was ablaze and that he must 
hurry to do what he could to save it. 

His house was full of pictures that 
could have no valuation set on them, 
utterly irreplacable as they were. Terry 
was a collector of art in a large way, 
as he could well afford to be, having un- 
limited means at his disposal. His col- 
lections were known as being one-of the 
most representative of amateur collec- 
tions on the western hemisphere, and he 
was deeply attached to every picture 


from an artistic standpoint much more — 


than from a money standpoint. There 
was, in particular, one of the very few 
Leonardos in this country. No money 
could buy it—but fire could destroy it. 


T is no wonder, then, that these two 

men hurried back to their home with 
a speed that was hampered only by their 
desire for secrecy and the dense gloom 
of the way. They seemed to have been 
on their way upstairs for hours, though 
it was really only a few minutes. Their 
way down was accomplished almost in 
the twinkling of a lash, and, strange as 
that may seem, practically as silently as 
the upward climb. 

In almost an instant they were through 
the kitchen door and in the yard, with 
scarcely a backward glance, though to 
them, even in their hasty flight, there 
floated back on the wings of the dark- 
ness and the night a small, fiendish, 
demoniac Jaugh—the same weird un- 
earthly sound they had heard before. 
They did not hesitate, but plunged over 
the fence and into Terry’s kitchen, from 
where the flames seemed to emanate. 

Most of the flames seemed to come 
from a large barrel of refuse and waste 
paper that stood near the open window. 
They dashed into the room filled with 
pungent, acrid smoke like desperate men 
bent upon their destruction. 

Terry’s quick hand ripped down the 
chemical fire extinguisher from the wall 
and trained it upon the flaming barrel, 
' the flames from which were already be- 
ginning to get a good foothold upon 
the woodwork and the walls, though he 
could see that no great damage, as yet, 
had been done. : : 

Marius was at the sink, filling a large 
dishpan_ with water. With this, and 
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the chemical fire extinguisher, they made 
short work of the threatening conflagra- 
tion, and in less than two minutes every 
spark was out, leaving the kitchen smell- 
ing of dead smoke and damp charred 
wood. 

A careful search revealed the fact that 
no sparks -remairied anywhere. The 
thing had all happened so swiftly that no 
one in the neighborhood, so far as they 
could see, had been awakened or alarmed, 
and even Terry’s cook, in the same 
house, had evidently slept through it. 

“And that’s that,” said Terry. He 
turned to Marius. “How do you think 
it started?” 

Marius shrugged his - shoulders. 
“Couldn't say. It all seemed to be in 
that barrel.” 

“Probably a cigarette that has been 
smouldering in there for hours,” haz- 
arded Terry. “How often have I told 
you to put your butts out when you are 
finished with them, instead of throwing 
them around in people’s barrels and 
starting fires.” : 

“As you know,” came back Marius 
calmly, “I always put them out—and I 
never smoke down here. This fire, you 
know very well, was not started by any- 
one in this house.” 

Terry was silent. It had been his own 
thought, too, but he had not wished, for 
some reason, to voice it. 
that the fight was to be carried from 
the logical battlefield to his own house. 
That was disconcerting, but at least a 
fire was something tangible, something 
physical. He thought he could cope 
with any physical opposition—it was the 
other that bothered him, And, even that 
did not bother him much, now that he 
was away from the actual scene of his 
strange spiritual experiences — spiritual 


’ experiences which he called such for 


want of any visible physical explanation, 
though he was reluctant to admit any 
such positive influence. 

“Then you think——” he began slowly. 

“T think,” interrupted Marius, “with 
old Bob Fitzsimmons, that the best de- 
fense is a good attack.” 

“In other words——” 

“In other words, I think that it has 
been decided that the best thing to do, 
in order to prevent your nosing around 
premises where it is dangerous for you 
to be, is to keep you busy right here 
at home.” 

“That certainly seems quite plain 
enough,” admitted Terry. “I thought we 
were unobserved—at first, anyway—un- 
til things began to happen.” 

“T think they probably expected us. 
Whoever it is we are opposed to, or 
rather, whatever influences we are op- 
posed to, are powerful and intelligent. 


“Of that, we can be sure,” said Marius. 


“Tt would seem, then, to end all our 
activities tonight, don’t you think?” in- 
quired Terry. 

Marius nodded. “I think so,” he said, 
soberly. “After all, there isn’t much 
hope of our being able to find out any- 
thing, now that they’re watching for us 
the way they are. Not tonight, at any 


rate.” 
Terry yawned. “I imagine you're 
right. Well, let’s call it a night—go on 


up.to bed. I’m going to turn in, my- 
self.” : : 
Marius was transformed into the man- 


, 


eee 


So it appeared ° 


servant at once. He was all attention. 

“Yes, sir. I'll lay out your things at once, 

sir.’ He turned to go about his duties. 

FEW moments later Terry sat in 

his bedroom, smoking a last pipe- 

ful, and reviewing the events of the last 
twenty-four hours. 

Was it only twenty-four hours since™ 

the curious chain of circumstances had 

been started by an unexplainable chess 


game with an unexplainable opponent? ~ 


It seemed as if it was much longer. 
What things had happened! Things 
that were felt rather than seen. Terry 
felt as if he had entered into another 
phase of his existence—a phase of extra- 
material things, a phase of existence un- 
bounded by the physical, by the things 
known and understood. It was a terri- 
fying phase, he was willing to admit, yet 
none the less, it was a most mystifying 
and interesting phase. 

Things that he had heard of, before, 
yet had never personally experienced, 
had happened. to him. He might even 
have been willing to dismiss last night’s 
chess game as a dream, though all his 
senses refused to accept such an ex- 
planation, but in the light of later events 
he was ready to accord full credence to 
everything. Who was it that had played 
chess with him? Or, what was it? p 

Could it have been the spirit of old 
Grimm—the man who had been deaf 
and dumb, and who yet spoke on the 
telephone and was not so deaf -but that 
he could hear strange footsteps padding 
about the house .. . footsteps that Blood, 
his butler, could not—or perhaps would 
not—hear? Was it. old Grimm? Had 
he been trying to communicate with him 
from over the line? Was he trying to 
warn him? 

And then there was the strange matter 
of the nocturnal visit of Lenore—the 
visit which she absolutely denied, but 
which Terry was convinced she had 
made. .What was there between Lenore 
and the murdered man, that she was un- 
willing—or unable—to explain? Was 
Lenore a party to some illegal traffic 
—accessory, in a word—explanation of 
which would involve her with the law? 
This troubled Terry exceedingly, for he 
was now willing to admit to himself 
that he was far fonder of her than an 
ordinary acquaintance could very well 
warrant. 


Then there was the matter of her new 


address. He did not know where to get 
hold of her—a thing which did not add 
to his rest, or his peace. If he could 
only speak to her now, and tell her of 
the adventures of this night, he felt that 
she might be willing to cooperate with 
him in the unraveling of what now began 
to appear to Terry’s mind as a rather 
sinister skein of events and circum- 
stances. . 

It was now in the early hours of the 
morning, and a thick quiet brooded over 
the house. Marius’ room was at the 
other end of the hall, and as that worthy, 
Terry reflected, never lost any time in 
going to sleep, he was undoubtedly by 
now deep in the arms of his subcon- 
scious self. 

Terry sat there, in the light of the 
single bridge lamp, and considered his 
course in the matter. Under ordinary 
circumstances, most men would have 


up in him two trends of thoughts. 
"was of anger, that they should have suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of his unwarranted 


~ rankled 
scared him off, so much (as he put it. 


been willing to step out of the case, it 
being none of their concern—especially 
when they considered the influences that 
were here opposed to them. 


Ber terns interest was too keen for 


any such decision, especially in view 
‘of Lenore’s probable involvement here. 
He felt that to step out now would be 


“to prove himself derelict in his duty. It 


would amount to an actual quitting un- 
der fire. And this Terry was not will- 


ing to do. 


Then, too, there was a chance that at 
some stage in the development of these 
affairs, there might be a physical con- 
tact—perhaps even a hand to hand com- 
bat of some kind—and this Terry would 
have welcomed with open arms. The 
young blood coursed fresh and strong 
in his veins, and life had been rather 
dull and boring of late. 

Terry was, in fact, not at all behind 
Marius in his liking for a good knock- 
down and drag-out fight—though he 
would never have admitted this to his 
man-servant, any more than Marius 
would have admitted to him his inclina- 
tions in that pleasurable directions. 
Divinity student though he was, who 


had attached himself to Terry only as 


a means to help out his financial budget 
on his way through college, Marius was 
an athlete of no mean ability, and a 
dyed-in-the-wool fight fan. Terry re- 
called his spontaneous expletives in com- 
menting on the result of the Berlenbach- 
Delaney fight—and smiled his amuse- 
ment. Marius had been a staunch sup- 
porter of the champion, and it hurt him 
deeply when Berlenbach lost the title. 

Thus, Terry and Marius were each 
quite aware of the other’s enthusiasms— 
and weaknesses—and this condition 
added to that perfect understanding be- 
tween them. Even if one of them had 
exhibited fear tonight in the face of 
their psychic or spiritual opposition, the 
other would have understood, and made 
allowances. 

In addition to all this, a keen and 


‘strong curiosity was alive in Terry, a 


desire to know whence all this mystery 
and witchery emanated, and a_ strong 
will to discover the force or forces 
that were responsible for the doing to 
death of poor old Martin Grimm. 

For of the fact that Martin Grimm 


‘had been murdered, Terry had now no 


doubt. There was far too much oppo- 


sition to his investigation for him to be 


willing to believe that everything was 
normal and natural in the house next 
door. The spiritual manifestations he 
had encountered were convincing, he ad- 
mitted readily. Now that he was re- 
moved from the scene, however, he was 
not so quickly willing to admit that they 
were genuine. 

“Whatever they were,” he concluded, 
“they were certainly effective. | Makes 
my blood run cold to think about it.” 

He reflected that they had served their 
purpose. They had scared him off—for 
the night, at any event. This brought 
One 


—to them, no doubt—intervention in the 
affairs of the house next door: This 
in him. Not that they had 


. himself, 
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to himself), but that they should think 
that they had scared him off. It was a 
blow at his egotism, at his vanity— 
which, as everyone knows, is the most 
dangerous place to strike at a man. He 
was, in his irritation, almost impelled 
to arise and go back on his dangerous 
mission to the house next door. 


HE other line of reasoning was this: 

Ii they were so anxious to get him 
and Marius out of the way tonight— 
there must be something of special im- 
port going on at this time. There must 
be some important “doings” tonight, 
Something, perhaps, that he should know 
about—something that would help him 
in his work of solving the mystery with 
which this case appeared to be shrouded. 
Tomorrow night, as a time to continue 
his investigations, would evidently not 
do, for by that time, whatever it was 
they were doing, would be finished and 
done with. Perhaps by that time the 
entire house would be denuded of. every 
clue to what had gone before, and the 
mystery of the passing of Martin Grimm 
would go to the grave with his body. 

This Terry was not willing to see 
He arose. 

It occurred to him that this time he 
might have a better chance to discover 
something than before, for they surely 
would not think he was fool enough to 
come back again this night, knowing 
how they were watching him. And, 
cradled in this fancied security, they 
might be carelegs. 

Terry was already calling them “they,” 
for he subconsciously took it for granted 
that all this was the work of some gang, 
engaged in some nefarious operation, the 
tenor of which he proposed to discover 
if it was the last thing he did. 

He resolved to go back into the house 
of Martin Grimm and take up just about 
where he had left off when he discovered 
his house had been set afire. And this 
time he made up his mind to go without 
the company of Marius. 

“He travels fastest who travels with- 
out a man-servant,’ he misquoted to 
“especially Marius, who wants 
to do all the traveling himself.’ He 
was further impelled to go alone from 
the fact that he knew that Marius, when 
he discovered he had been left out, would 
be furious—and the spectacle of a 
furious Marius who, by his training, 
was unable to relieve his mind by swear- 
ing, was one that amused Terry keenly, 
if secretly. 

He chuckled, as he went about his 
preparations. He rummaged in a drawer 
and brought to light a small pocket 
flashlight, similar to’ the one that had 
been used by Marius. This he put into 
his trouser pocket. In the same drawer 
he was confronted by the sight of a 
vicious, blue-black .45 automatic—a gun 
which he had not handled~since his 
army days. 


E was perturbed about taking it; he 
did not want to be compelled to 
shoot anyone, preferring always to use 
his fists; and, the way not to shoot any- 


one was not to have a gun_in one’s 
possession. 
“There is practically no case on 


mused Terry to himself, “where 
shot by someone who 


record,” 
a man has been 
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did not have a gun, it is my opinion.” 

Nevertheless, he examined the gun, 
and noticed that it had a full clip of 
cartridges pressed in back of the breech. 
And while he was deciding that he would 
not take a gun, as it would never do 
to shoot anybody, he put the gun into 
his back pocket. Proving, he noted, 
that human emotion is far stronger than 
human logic, and that whereas a man 
might ‘reason by logic, yet he always 
acted by emotion. And the human emo- 
tion that actuated Terry—though he 
would not, of course, admit it to himself, 
—was the all powerful emotion-of Fear. 

Thus, he armed himself against a fear 
that was intangible, for fear of the 
physical, Terry never felt. Carrying this 
reasoning a trifle further, it would have 
been difficult for Terry to explain his 
taking of the gun, for if his fear was 
only of the immaterial—of the spiritual, 
for example,—it is difficult to conceive 
of what use a gun could be in such an 
emergency. Who ever heard of shooting 
a ghost? 

Yet, illogical as it all was, Terry 
slipped the gun into his back pocket, 
and immediately he felt much more com- 
fortable—more able to cope with any- 
thing that came along. 

He started to tiptoe out of the room, 
in order to give no sign to Marius of 
“his going. He had felt conscience 
stricken about taking Marius with him. 
The mission, he felt, was a dangerous 
one, and he thought that it was more 
than possible that it was fraught with 
the danger of loss of life, because cer- 
tainly this gang would not stop at any- 
thing. This being the case, he did not 
feel that he had a right to risk the life 
of his faithful man, much as he knew 
Marius would enjoy the risking thereof. 

He was about to leave his chamber 
when his eye was caught by an un- 
familiar glint on the wall—a patch of 
white in an unaccustomed place. One 
gets familiar with the furnishings of a 
room and after a short space of living 
with them ceases any longer to see the 
accustomed things about him. It is only 
when something that had not been there 
enters to disturb the sleeping orderli- 
ness of the mind that the attention is 
drawn to it, or when things are re- 
arranged out of their old way. 


LL this flashed through Terry’s 
mind as he glanced ta the wall at 

the thing that had drawn his eye. A 
gasp of surprise went from his lips. 

“Well, good evening!” he remarked, 
striding to where his new ornament was. 

It was a small Samurai dagger, with 
a fine, keen, quivering steel blade, the 
point of which was encased in Terry’s 
wall for more than an inch of its blade’s 
length—as though it was a powerful 
arm indeed that had driven it in. The 
handle was encased in a fine mesh work 
of what was obviously hand carved 
ivory, coming to the end as the head of 
an owl with a gleaming, blood colored 
jeweled eye. The carving of the ivory 
was intricate, and Terry could see that 
here was no ordinary antique shop dag- 
ger, but one of quality and taste. 

“Now, who could have done that?” he 
asked himself, standing before the quiv- 
ering steel and fvory piece in puzzle- 
ment. 
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“Ii it’s a present,” he said, “I can’t 
think of any friends who would choose 
this manner of delivering it—odd and 
curiously charming as the manner may 
be.” 

He stared at it in silence for a few 
moments, his manner puzzled and_ his 
brain working. 

“Well, there’s no use looking at it as 
though I expected it to talk to me,” 
he said finally. “Let’s take a close look 
at the dangerous little toy,” and he ex- 
tended his hand to withdraw it from 
the wall, much in the manner of Wag- 
ner’s Siegmund withdrawing the bright 
sword Nothung from the tree in the cot- 
tage of Hunding. His firm young hand 
was just closing about the hilt. For a 
moment all life and all human vibra- 
tion seemed to be suspended in the room 
—it was as if a moment had been taken 
out of Time—removed from eternity. 

Then the telephone rang. 

It wasn’t loud, because Terry had had 
the bell removed and replaced with a 
buzzer, but it was urgent, insistent. It 
demanded absolute and immediate at- 
tention. 

Startled for an instant, Terry dropped 
his hand to~his side, leaving the dagger 
quivering in the wall. 

“IT wonder which one of my consid- 
erate friends that can be—at this time 
of night?” Terry asked himself. He 
strode to the phone and picked up the 
receiver. 

“Hello,” he said. 

He was answered by the voice of 
Lenore! It was a voice trembling with 
fear and vibrant with emotion in its 
dead whiteness. He was shot through 
and through with anxiety—as the voice 
of Lenore could always do to him. 

“Terry!” said Lenore’s voice.. “Don’t 
do that!” 

“Don’t do what, dear?” he asked. 

“What you were just going to do!” 
she insisted. 

“You mean—the dagger——” 

“Yes. Don’t touch it! Promise me 
that, Terry,” she pleaded. —~ 

“But why?” he insisted. “What dif- 
ference does it make whether I leave 
it in——’ 

‘Tl tell you,” she said, arid her voice 
trembled, but she held it level. “There 
is a poisoned needle in the handle, and 
if you press your hand around it, thus 
releasing the spring, no human agency 
can save your life. Now do you under- 


stand?” 

“Yes,” he replied, and his tone was low. 

“Then good-bye, Terry,” came back her 
voice. 

“Wait!” he vibrated into the trans- 
mitter. “How did’ you know about the 


dagger—and that I was just going to 
pull it out of the wall?” 


“You'll know that ...all in good 
time, dear. I can’t tell you now. Just 
be careful... call you up in the 
morning ...see that you are alive, 
that’s all.” : 

“But, Lenore——” 

“Good-bye, dear,’ her voice cut in, 


and in a moment the wire was dead and 
vibrationless, and he knew that she had 
cut off. 


OR minutes he sat at the telephone 
and stared into the transmitter, as 
though he could somehow materialize 


her at the other end. His body quiv- 
ered with the emotion her voice had 
thrown his nerves into, and when he 
could finally tear his gaze away from 
the telephone he stared at the dagger 
in the wall as though he was now see- 
ing it for the first time. 

“I wonder how she could know that?” 
he said to himself. 

He arose and inspected the dagger 
without touching it. It was a sinister 
enough looking weapon, despite its 
smallness, and he could see how a spring 
needle could easily be concealed in the 
mazes and curlicues of the carved ivory. 

Still, he was not convinced. He looked 
about his room for suitable implements, 
and finally picked up a pair of his shoes. 
He pressed the heels together on both 
sides of the hilt of the dagger, much as 
a hand would press the handle. His 
quick, observant gaze was rewarded. 

From a depression in the center a thin 
steel needle, stained with some dark 
fluid, licked forward for an inch of its 
length and sank back again out of sight, 
like the tongue of an adder. 

“So that’s it,” he said. 

Noting the spot well, where the sdeate 
had appeared, he carefully took the 
dagger by the blade and worked it loose 


‘from the wall, taking care to keep his 


fingers away from the hilt. He laid it 
down on his table and examined it in 
silence. 

Then, having noted its every curve, the 
slim keenness of the blade, and the deli- 
cate work on the ivory, he took it by 
the steel blade and put it away in a 
drawer of his table, lest Marius come in 
in the morning and, unknowing, put an 
end to his life and his career by seizing 
the hilt. 


“So it’s war to the knife,’ he com- 


mented, “in more senses than one—in- 
cluding the literal.” He was tempted to 
awaken Marius and acquaint him with 
this new development, but decided not 
to. Marius would insist on going along 
with him, and he did not want that. He 
thought that one man had more chance 
of being undiscovered than two—to say 
nothing of the fact that he felt that he 
ought not to risk the life of Marius. 
That this reasoning would have infur- 
iated his man servant he was well aware, 
and he chuckled. 

If they had counted on the dagger 
killing him, or, at the least, halting him 
in his determination to examine into the 
mystery of the house next door, they 
were due to have a rapid disillusion- 
ment, for it simply confirmed him in his 
desire and his decision to press his in- 
terest in the case to a culmination by 
making another raid into the premises 
of Martin Grimm—and that, immediately. 

He walked guardedly out into his own 
hall, in order not to disturb the sleeping 
Marius, and made his way to the kitchen, 
noting the smell of stale smoke and wet 
charred wood, and in a short space he 
was in his back yard and over the wall. 
He found the lower kitchen door in the 
Grimm house unguarded, as he had ex- 
pected. It was the very unreasoning 
audacity of the attack that he had 
counted on to help pull him through. 


They certainly wouldn’t expect him back 


tonight, after all that had gone before. 
“They surely can’t think I’m such a 
damn fool,’ he told himself, smiling 


grimly into the darkness of the lower 
hall, as he started to make his silent 
progress up through the house once 
more, just as he had done with Marius 
not, very long before. 

From around the bend of the stairs 
he noted cautiously that the light in 
the hall outside the death chamber was 
still out, and he thanked whatever guid- 
ing and protecting stars. he had for this 
bit of grace. 


*S he ascended the next flight of 

stairs stealthily, there came to his 
ears once more the steady, eerie croon- 
ing of the watcher at the bier, singing 
and humming over and over his weird 
death chant. In the silent house, with 
no sound but that, and with the knowl- 
edge that the body of Martin Grimm lay 
in that room, it was quite enough to 
give Terry a peculiar, shivery feeling 
along his spine. He hastened up the 
dark stairs as best he could, consistent 
with the quiet of his progress. 

Finally he was at the top of the last 
flight—the point where he and Marius 
hhad been halted in their previous ascent. 
He felt less spiritually afraid now, for 
some reason or other. Probably it was 
because he had made the ascent alone 
and nothing had happened to him. There 
had been no blood now, and no ghostly 
fingers. He heard no footsteps and 
there had been no unexplained laughter. 
Once more, everything was physical, and 
of the physical Terry could have no fear. 
So far, so good.- Terry breathed a sigh 
of relief, unafraid as he was. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said to himself. 
He noted with a bit of quiet amusement 
that he was falling into the habit of 
speaking to himself as though he was 
another person—a habit of solitude and 
darkness. 

He stood now, as he figured it out, in 
the hallway at the head of which was 
the door leading into the studio or garret 
of Martin Grimm—the room -where he 
‘was more than a little convinced he 
would find material aiding him in his 
search for the key to the accumulated 
mysteries. He halted against the darker 
shadow of the wall and listened intently. 

He heard now no sound. Even the 
constant chanting of the watcher down- 
Stairs did not now reach him here. Fors 
a space sound seemed to be entirely 
suspended. 

Guardedly, quietly, he took out his 
flashlight, intending to examine. his sur- 
roundings, He needed some light now, 
before he could go further. He was on 
unfamiliar premises, and any step, he 
thought, might be fraught with strange 
dangers and alarms. 

Shading the light carefully with his~ 
hand, in order that no stray beam might 
strike into the retina of any eye for 
which it was not intended, he examined 
the hallway. It was long and narrow, 
bounded on one side by the railing of 
the stairs he had just ascended, and on 
the other by a blank hallway, with a 
closet door in the middle. At one end 
was the small window overlooking the 
back yard, through which they had seen 
the conflagration in his own house, and 
at the other end was a door—presumably 
the door to the studio. 

- The hall was silent and sepulchre-like, 
There seemed to be no living being aware 
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of his presence. That was good, and so 
Terry extinguished his light abruptly, 
now that he had familiarized himself 
with the lay of the land. All that 
remained now was to enter the studio, 
forcing the door, if necessary, for it was 
probably locked. 

He crept along the side of the wall 
toward the door, feeling each board out 
cautiously before trusting it with his 
full weight. Suddenly there came to his 
ears that faint laughter he had heard 
before—that mocking cacchination that 
had previously made his blood run cold. 
It seemed closer now, and, of a sudden 
he was able to place it. It was behind 
the door he was intending to enter. 

What strange, unearthly being or force 
was it that lurked behind that door? 
He asked himself this subconsciously, 
for consciously he was aware only of 
the fact that his blood was chilled. 
This laughter was not moved by mirth, 
or if it was, by a mirth unfamiliar to 
us—a mirth that had to do with dark- 
ness and death and disembodiment. 

Then the laughter ceased, and there 
was a rattling of the doorknob, as though 
some one was about to emerge. On the 
impulse of the moment, realizing that it 
would spoil all his plan to be thus 
caught unprepared in the hallway, Terry 
silently and instantly opened the door 
of the closet and stepped in, pulling the 
door to after him. 

He smelled the mustiness of it, and 
decided that it had not been used for a 
long time and was absolutely bare. 

There he stayed for what seemed to 
him hours, though it was only a few 
seconds, scarcely breathing, listening for 
some sound from the hall. Outside all 
was still, and whoever it was in the 
studio had evidently made up his mind 
to stay there. 

The closet was pitch dark, and there 
was none too much air in it. He was 
undecided as to whether he could ven- 
ture out so soon, and was about to open 
the door a crack when suddenly, as of 


something that had crashed into his 
consciousness, he became aware of 
something. 


He was not alone in the closet. 

What it was that was there with him 
he could not tell, nor did he know how 
he knew he was not alone. He just 
knew it. He felt that something, unex- 
plained, was in the darkness of that 
small room, shaped a little like a coffin 


standing up on end. 
A COLDNESS enveloped his entire 

4 being—a fear of the unexplainable, 
the mysterious. 

Sharply he brought his flashlight up 
from his pocket, and his arm knocked 
against something, A wave of relief 
went over him. This was matter, this 
was something that he could feel. The 
next instant he felt himself attacked vio- 
lently by a muscular human body. 

He closed in combat, feeling here an 
opponent worthy of his muscle, and in 
utter silence they fought, their hands 
feeling for each other’s throats. Finally 
Terry managed to get one hand free 
for an instant. He brought it up in a 
short uppercut that found the other’s 
chin, and he could feel his opponent 
Sagging against him for a small instant, 

“There—that’ll learn ye!” he hissed be- 
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tween clenched teeth as he drew away. 

He was answered by a voice—the voice 
of Marius, himself: 

“For the love of all that’s holy, why 
didn’t you say it was you, chief!” 

Terry laughed with relief, then checked 
himself suddenly, remembering the need 
for silence and secrecy. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, 
and was aware of the stupidity of Gi 
question as soon as he had spoken. 

‘Well, now, what do you suppose?” 
came back the injured voice of the wal- 
loped’ one. “Doing pastoral dances? 
Or trying to eliminate static? Or——’ 

“Your humor is ill-advised,’ “whispered 
Terry. How——?” 

“Well, I decided that hes would never 
expect anyone back tonight, and you 
were asleep—as I thought—so I decided 
to pull something on both them and you.” 

Terry gave a chuckle. “So did I.” 

“And then, when I heard someone com- 


eee 
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ing up the stairs—same being you, 
though, I did not know it—I ducked into 
the closet.” 

Terry smiled again. 

“So did I,” he said. 

“You heard that laughing in there, 
didn’t you?” asked Marius. 

“Yes,” assented Terry.  “I’d give 
something to know just who it can——” 


Be was interrupted by a scream that 
rang through the house like the 
wail in agony of a soul, lost to the 
world. It was a single scream, but it 
had in it every possible quality i terror 
and fear. 

And it was a scream that Terry recog- 
nized! 

He jerked open the door. 
“My God, Marius!” he 
“That's the voice of Lenore!” 
Marius was in the hall with him in 
an instant, all need for concealment for- 


ejaculated. 


gotten now, 
“Tt came from that door!” he breathed. 
“Come on!” 
They leaped toward the door, both 


their flashlights gleaming ahead of them, * 


and there halted, for what they saw 
staggered them in that instant and held 


them back, They gazed fascinated, their . 


flashlights trained on the bottom of the 
door. 

From under the door streamed a thin 
line of red blood! 
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make you look wide as a barrel or lean 
as a bean pole. Dreams are full of just 
such distortions and exaggerations. I 
could bore you for hours on the subject, 
tell you about Freud and his theory that 
repressed desires and thwarted ambi- 
tions are back of our dreaming, but 
there’s really nothing abnormal in the 
thing. 

The supply of blood to the: Brain has 
‘more to do with it than most of us 
imagine. A stimulation of the nerve 


centres may induce a dream. Accord- 


ing to the force of the current we have 
pleasant or unpleasant dreams, and then 
too as we are drifting back to conscious- 
ness, changes in temperature, in light 
or external sounds influence and color 
the progress of a dream.” 


l WAS delighted to see the apprehen- 
sion clear away from her eyes, and 
she actually smiled. 

“You know,” she said half shyly, 
“when I have things explained, I don’t 
feel half so badly.” 

“That's better,” I said quietly. “And 
I’m going to explain away those dreams 
that are wearing you out.” 

‘Do you think you can—can... ? 
John faltered. 

“I’ve every hope and confidence in the 
world, John, that I can bring Jill back 
to health.” 

“And you won't let me die. 
I couldn’t bear to leave you,” 
Jill, giving way to her emotion. 

“Who's talking of dying? From this 
moment I want to see you get back your 
strength,” I said firmly. “Just give me 
a free hand, and don’t worry about any- 
thing I do or ask you to do. Now is 
that a bargain?” 

I must confess I had to walk away to 
the end of the porch. Had I handed 
them the gift of eternal life and happi- 
ness, they could not have been more 
moved, and the sight of their love stirred 
a memory I keep locked within my heart. 
For I too had lost a dear one, in days 


” 


Oh, John, 
sobbed 


(Continued from page 22) 


when I had not come to my present 
knowledge of life and its preservation, 
and death had found in me an unarmed 
adversary. 

John was brimming over with grati- 
tude after dinner. 

“This is the first decent meal Jill has 
taken for weeks. Thank God, Mark, 
you've given us new hope.” 

We -were strolling up and down the 
lawn. 

“We're only beginning, John,” I told 
him, “and I haven’t seen the face of 
Jill’s unseen foe, yet, though my imag- 
ination has caught just the shadow of it. 
Tell me once more about Jill’s dream. 
Always the same one, you said, didn’t 
you?” 4 

“More or less the same, Mark. The 
feeling of attack, of a stealthy some- 
thing creeping upon her, bending over 
her, then oppression, a pricking in her 
Aniroate a sce: 

“In or on the outer surface, John?” 

“Why 2” 

He seemed surprised at my question. 

“T have a reason, John,’ I insisted. 
“It may seem trivial, but I’d like to 
know.” 

“Well—yes. The skin of the throat. 
Sometimes behind the ear.” 

“Have you noticed any marks?” 

“But Great Scott, man, dreams don’t 


‘leave marks.” 


“Don’t be so sure of that. The mind 
can cause marks to appear on the body. 
Certain religious devotees letting their 
minds dwell on the Crucifixion can re- 
produce the wounds if hands, side ene 
brow.” 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I did notice 
two tiny red marks.” 
“Like punctures.” 
“Yes—I suppose so. 

know?” 

“Merely one small link in what may 
prove to be a chain of evidence,” I said. 
“Tell me, where does Jill sleep?” 

He pointed to a window on the floor 
above the porch roof. 


But how did you 


“T’m sleeping in the next room. She 
won't let me sleep with her. She says 
she’s so restless she keeps me awake.” 

“I wonder if it would be possible to 
transfer her to another room, and let 
me sleep in her’s,” 

“I guess that could be arranged. Do 
you mean the room has anything to do 
with it? Surely you don’t suggest it’s 
haunted. This isn’t an old house, you 
know.” 

“No, I won’t say the room is haunted, 
but just for curiosity’s sake, I’d like to 
sleep in it. You let me go ahead, and 
I'll explain everything in time, John.” 

“All right. Oh, now I remember some- 
thing. I thought Jill was imagining it 
at the time. She said she heard some- 
thing scratching at her window, trying 
to get in, and there was something like 
a white hand against the glass and two 
gleaming eyes, but of course that was 
only part of the nightmare.” 

“Of course,” I said, though I knew I 
lied, but in a good cause. 

It came on to bedtime, and as I said 
goodnight to Jill, I told her: 

“You're going to sleep like a top to- 
night. A change of bed is a good thing 
sometimes, 
dream. And John, if you hear me ram- 
bling about, don’t be alarmed, don’t 
shoot me for a burglar.” 


l CLOSED the door of my room, which | 


in their mad excitement. 


and I'll promise you won't ~ 


had been Jill’s,-and undressed. Then~ re 


extinguishing the light, I sat down by 
one of the two windows. They were of 
the casement type, divided in two and 
opening inward. I concluded from the 
fact that they were unscreened that there 
were no mosquitoes, and that was proved 
to me as I sat undisturbed by the pests. 
It was very still outside, except for the 
interminable shrilling of crickets, 
the croaking of frogs from a small pond 
on the estate.--One or two bats flitted 
and fluttered among the trees but made 
no attempt to approach the house. 

I must have been sitting there for an 


and © 


: 


“hour and a half, slowly building up in 


my mind an edifice of theories which, 


‘nation from the graves. 


lacking sounder foundation than I had, 
might topple to the ground in the morn- 
‘ing light, when my attention was at- 


tracted to a faintly phosphorescent glow, 
of which I caught only a glimpse through 
the trees, I stared at it for a time won- 


dering what it could be and trying to 


locate it, 
As far as I could gather, it came from 
about the direction of the burial ground, 


and I finally set it down as a phenomenon 


T had heard of but never seen, an ema- 
As obviously 
there was nothing to be gained, I rose 


and was just getting into bed when an 


idea occurred to me, and much as I 


hated to do so, I closed the windows: 


I am a light sleeper. How long I 
slept I,don’t know, but I was startled 
into wakefulness by a strange sound, a 
scratching noise. I made no movement 
but directed my eyes to the window from 
which it came, and as my eyes grew ac- 
customed to the darkness, I fancied I 
could discern something slowly moving 
against the glass pane. A bat no doubt, 
seeking a momentary resting place and 
scraping its leathery wings against the 


- giass. 


But it seemed to me as I lay there 
that the bat was more than extraor- 
dinarily persistent and powerful. This 
noise as of a hand trying to open the 
window could not possibly be made by 
any animal so small. Then I thought I 
saw a pair of eyes-and a white hand, 
on the wrist a bracelet. What could 
this be? - 

And oddly enough, though my emo- 


tions are as a rule rigidly under control, 


T found myself imagining that the win- 
dow was slowly opening. I tried to 


~ mark the dividing line of the two halves 


against the framework. Surely where 
there had been one dark line, there now 
were two, The window was opening. 


Te imagination had not deceived me. 
The current of air reached my 
brow. Something larger now came be- 


- tween my vision and the night, and 


¢ 


__. overtime. 


with a sudden motion I snapped on the 
flashlight I had taken from under my 
pillow. For a second of time I saw 
something—an incredible something, and 
then it was gone, 

Leaping out of bed I ran to the win- 
dow. I leaned out and peered down, 
sending the ray of my flashlight over the 
roof of the porch below, but there was 
nothing there. I hung out of the win- 
dow praying for a glimpse of moon- 
light. My imagination was working 
I could have sworn I saw a 
shape crawl, no, rather—move with a 
slithering serpentine movement toward 
the bushes which swallowed it up in the 
darker shadows. 

For a time I stretched myself out of 


the window, straining my eyes, then with 


a grunt oi disappointment returned to 
bed. 
“Well, how did you sleep last night, 
young lady?” I asked Jill at breakfast. 
She smiled happily. 
“Beautifully. I never 
night. And you?” 
“Never slept better. I certainly didn’t 
expect to see you up for breakfast.” 
“Why not?’ she countered. “I 


wakened all 


feel 
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heaps better this morning already. Its 
almost as if’—she sought for words— 
“as if there was a burden liited irom 


. me.” 


“That’s a good sign. Now your mind 
is at rest, you'll find your weight will 
begin to come back. In fact don’t over- 
do eating or you'll have a new worry, 
to get thin. Take things easy and let 
John and me do the work, whatever 
it is.” 

_ After breakiast I managed to get John 
off by himself. 

“T suppose you've plenty of Italians 
around here?” 

“Lots of them. They go in for market 
gardening.” 

“Good. I guess I can get some garlic 
then.” 

“All you want, but I had no idea you 
were a garlic hound, Mark,” he an- 
swered, amused. “But I warn you, you'll 
have to arrange matters with the cook.” 

“Oh I’m not going to eat it,’ I said 
with a smile, “its more in the way of 
decoration.” 

He stared at me as if I had suddenly 
lost my senses. 

“Yes, and a sanitary precaution too,” 
I continued. “You see you don’t know 
all the latest developments. In a wast- 
ing condition like Jill’s, we have to take 
strong measures.” 

He mate a face at that. 

“*Strong’ is good,” 

“Oh no one will be called on to eat 
it,’ I assured him, “so the rest of the 
party won’t have to wear gas masks. 
All I want to do is to festoon Jill’s 
window with it. I hope she won't mind. 
And let the gentle breezes blow on it. 
The atmosphere of the room may smell 
a bit, but you'll see how Jill improves.” 

“Well, it’s up to you, Mark. You're 
the doctor,” he said a trifle dubiously. 
“This is a new one on me. Garlic! 
Whew! Wait till Jill hears of it.” 

But though she laughted heartily at 
the idea, she offered no opposition to it. 

“Whatever Mr. Shadow says is all 
right,’ she told John. “He has worked 
wonders already. 
in the village—Caselli. Try him. Why 
don’t you take the car and go now.” 


IDE came back with the garlic and I 
festooned Jill’s bedroom window 
with it. It was half in my mind to"do 
the same to my own windows, but—I 
could not do so-without arousing com- 
ment which at that moment I did not 
want. - 

That night passed without disturbance. 
It was John who had the dreams. 
“Gosh!” he said ruefully. “I dreamt 

I was taking an endless journey in the 

subway, wedged in between two fat 

Italians who breathed garlic in my face 

all the way, and I couldn’t move away 

from them.” 

“It’s efficacious stuff all right,” I as- 
sured him with a grin. “Why you can 
see the faintest bloom in Jill’s cheeks 
today. I bet it doesn’t come out of the 
rouge pot.” 

“Tt doesn’t,” said Jill putting her hand 
up to her cheek. “I have the courage 
never to use make-up in the morning. 
I suppose this is a garlic blush.” 

The atmosphere of the house was very 
cheerful that morning, and when John 
suggested we pack a lunch basket and 
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go to the beach for a picnic, Jill wel- 
comed the idea enthusiastically. 

We got home tired but happy, and 
after dinner Jill suggested she go direct- 
ly to bed. 

John and I paced up and down the 
lawn for an hour before bedtime—and I 
was just thinking of saying goodnight, 
for the hour was late, when I happened 
to glance up at the bedroom windows. 

I noticed that the garlic fringed win- 
dow was shut. 

“Jill’s window’s shut,’ I said. “There’s 
no need. for that. It’s essential she 
should get plenty of air if it is scented 
with garlic.” 

John gazed up. 

“Oh, Good Lord, old man,” he con- 
fessed. “I clean forgot. Jill wanted that 
room painted and we've been trying to 
get the painter for days. While we 
were out today he came, so Jill took 
back her old room. You're to have the 
room in the wing there. I hope you 
don’t mind.” 

“Oh my God,” I said abruptly at this 


revelation. “She’s in that room—ex- 
posed to—’ I cut myself short. 
“What is it? I had no idea. Its a 


rotten trick to put you out of your 
room without asking you first, but the 
housekeeper changed things around while 
we were out. I’m sorry, Mark.” 

“Never mind about me,” I said harshly. 
“I can sleep anywhere, but Jill... .” 

He caught my arm. 

“What are you afraid of, Mark? 
Don’t keep me in the dark. I can stand 
hearing the truth. I thought everything 
was going so beautifully.” 

I hesitated, but only for an instant. 
This was no time for beating about the 
bush, 

“All right. I think you ought to know, 
but I want you to be prepared. - We're 
going to enter a realm of horror, John. 
I wanted to spare you if I could, but I 
see I was foolish. I’ve got to have your 
aid. We've got to strike at the root of 
this blight and kill it—even at the cost 
of—a memory.” 

“A memory? What do you mean?” 


TOOK his arm and led him to a 

rustic bench. 

“Sit down. Now I’m going to enter 
into some very personal matters. You 
may want to knock me down, but it’s the 
only way out of this mess. I may be 
wrong, but I am almost convinced I am 
not. It’s not the first time I’ve encoun- 
tered this sort of thing.” 

“T don’t get you, Mark,” he said slowly. 

“You will, John. I want you to go 
back to your first marriage.” 

“What on earth... ?” 
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“Wait,” I said. “Just answer my ques- 
tions, and talk afterwards. I think you 
told me Lilli was a country girl, that 
the local landowner’s wife took a fancy 
to her and took her to Budapest where 
she had a musical education. Did you 
ever meet her parents?” 

“Yes. I insisted on seeing them, and 
she took me, though I have a sneaking 


‘idea she wasn’t very anxious to do so.” 


“What sort of people were they?” 

“The father was a_ schoolmaster, 
rather a shrivelled, dried-up man, far 
older than his years and very morose, 
He certainly was years older than Lilli’s 
mother who was amazingly youthful and 
blooming. We didn’t manage to connect 
very well though, seeing they spoke no 
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English, and I had only a couple or so 
words of their talk, but they put them- 
selves out to be pleasant, and seemed 
delighted Lilli had found an American 
husband. There seemed to be a great 
bond between Lilli and her mother. I 
was always catching them smiling at 
each other.” 

“Meet any of the other relatives?” I 
asked abruptly. 

“Only one, a ‘young fellow, a cousin. 
I didn’t fancy him, though I don’t know 
quite what there was about him, but he 
gave me a queer feeling. He had very 
pointed teeth and that gave him a wolf- 
ish look. We. only stayed about a week. 
There seemed to be some sort of sick- 


ness in the village, though I never found 
out what it was. Lilli dragged me off, 
and we went to- Paris for a spell before 
coming here.” 


“Do you happen to remember the © 


name of the village, John?” 


“I think so. Yes. ‘Miskovac!’” 
“Sure of that?” 
“Positive. It’s a simple name to re- 


member, not like most o ‘those names. 
Why?” 

“T’ve heard the name pckcke and l’ve 
seen it in print more than once. So you 
brought Lilli here. She seemed to thrive, 
didn’t she?” 

“Yes,” he answered in a low voice 
and rather impatiently. 

“Bear with me, John. 
love for Jill far transcends what you 
felt for Lilli.” ; 

“Yes!” he said curtly. ; 

“Do you remember not so long before 
Lilli’s fatal accident that there was a 
case of strange sickness in the village.” 

“Yes,” he said with bewilderment in 
his voice. “That Vargas kid. You 
went to see him with Lilli, didn’t you, 
and something happened. The mother 
wouldn’t let you into the house. By 
George, the kid was wasting away—just 
like Jill.” 

“Exactly. Did you ever wonder why 
the woman wouldn’t let Lilli do any- 


‘thing for the child?” 


“Some crazy idea, I ‘suppose, thous Te 
never saw why. They were Hungarians 
—same race. You'd have thought there 
would have been some bond. You said 
she seemed to recognize Lilli and flew 
into a rage.” 


ES, she called Lilli a name which 

seemed to amuse her. At the time 
it didn’t make much impression on me, 
but I recalled it the other evening. I 
could hear it as plainly as if the woman 
had been in the room with me. Under 
the circumstances a strangely terrible 
name, John.” 

“Well,” he said sharply. 
Why don’t you tell me.” 

“This Hungarian woman called her a 
vampire. Not a vamp, John, a vampire.’ 

“What—what?” he stuttered. 

I gave him no time to question me, 
What had to be done must be done 
swiftly and ruthlessly. 

“And she mentioned the word Misko- 
vac. It meant nothing to me at the 
time. Now Miskovac 
certain class of literature, that dealing 
with vampirism. There have been at 
various times outbreaks of this -curse, 
duly €xamined into and attested by com- 
petent witnesses before a royal commis- 


“What is it? 
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is famous in a- 
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_ the matter. In fact Miskovac is noted, 
it is notoriously ill-famed among the 
peasantry of Hungary, Servia and 
neighboring Countries, as the nesting, 
breeding places of the horrible and 


monstrous creatures known as vam- 
pires. 
“But—but— Good heavens, man, I 


thought that was all bunk—in the same 
- class as headless horsemen and spectres, 
all the medieval conceptions of demons, 
-familiars, and so on.” 

“You're wrong, John, 
- exists.” 

“But surely these creatures — human 
leeches—dead who steal out of their 
coffins and suck the blood of, poor vic- 
tims—delay corruption indefinitely and 
are found in their coffins just as they 
went into them, their veins full of blood, 
their cheeks blooming.... You don’t 
mean to tell me there’s a grain of truth 
in all that? I don’t believe it. You 
couldn’t make me.” 

“And yet the thing is happening before 
your very eyes, John!” I said solemnly. 

“My God, not Jill.” 

“Yes, Jill is the victim of a vampire.” 

He started up from his seat and I 
caught at his arm. 

“Steady! Keep cool. Don’t lose your 
head. I need your help, every bit of it, 
~ John, to fight this thing. Now you know 
why I used the garlic. It is well known 
that a vampire cannot pass a barrier of 
gartic.” i 

"To catt't achieve it,’ he groaned. 
poor Jill.” 

_, “She must never know this, John,” I 
said sternly. “Now have I to put it any 
plainer? Can you draw your own con- 
clusions ?” 


The thing 


“My 


E peered at me in the dark. I could 
imagine the agony of surmise in 
his eyes. Then he said in a strained and 
hushed voice, one word, but it was 
enough: 
=a By UB pH ee 
“Her jealousy lingers on after death. 
She was a mighty jealous girl, John, and 
Jill has supplanted her in your affec- 
tions. There “is the motive, beyond the 
blood thirst which is the attribute of a 
vampire. Now I’ve only theory, and 
perhaps a little bit more to go upon, 
Her ancestry, the description of the 
mother and the bond of secret under- 
standing with her daughter, also tainted 
with this curse, her plage of birth, the 
sickness of the boy in your village here, 
the fury of the mother whose quickened 
senses perceived one of the hateful breed 
and the devilish mischief at work——” 
“My God, while she was living with 
me,” he groaned in a tone so low I just 
caught the words. 
*Jill’s dreams, the punctures, her daily 
loss of blood and strength, drained in 
some mysterious way for which no doc- 
tor could find explanation. Everything 
points to my being correct. And then— 
the night before last a glimpse which I 
personally had of a white arm with long 
rosy nails clawing at my window up 
there. John,” I added vehemently, “you 
~ temember my wedding gift to  Lilli—a 
quaint old bracelet. The arm I saw wore 
that bracelet. Was my gift buried with 
Lillie” 
“I believe it was,” he muttered, shrink- 
ing away from me and putting his hands 


‘at the front of the house, 
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up to his face. “The thing’s too horrible, 
Mark. It’s a vile, beastly nightmare. I 
can’t bear to think of it.” 

“Think of Jill, then,’ I said drily. 
“She’s had more than nightmares to cope 
with. There’s just one thing to do, and 
its the most fortunate thing in the world 
we can do it without calling in the 
authorities.” 

“What?” he said simply. 

“We must open Lilli’s casket.” 

He started to his feet at that. 

“No!” he said fiercely. “I won’t have 
that.” 

‘Very well,” I said cruelly. “You 
might as well order Jill’s funeral now. 
That’s my ultimatum if I am to save 
your wife,” > 

He sank down on the bench again and 
I could feel it tremble. 

“Give me a night to think it over.” 

“Every moment’s precious,’ I said. 
“Jill's window is unguarded. You can’t 
wake her up without alarming her, and 
I won’t answer for her life or senses in 
her present state. If this thing which I 
fear is abroad in the night attacks her 
once more, the result may be fatal, for 
Jill has regained her hopes. If she suf- 
fers a repetition of her hideous expe- 
rience, the reaction will be twice as 
dangerous.” 


E said nothing but rising to his feet 
once more, turned and looked up 
All at once 


he caught my arm in a_ convulsive 


clutch. 

“Mark! Over there by the porch: 
Something moved. Can you see any- 
thing?” 


I wheeled round at his hoarse whisper. 

Against the white side of the house, by 
the porch, lay an ominous shadow, and 
as I watched, it seemed to move upward, 
slowly and stealthily, in the vague sem-, 
blance of a human form but veiled in 
draperies which added to the distortion 
of the menacing shadow. 

The proximity of the danger inspired 
me to instant action. I ran forward and 
as I did so, stumbled over a ladder. 
Though my shins were barked, I blessed 
the painter. John was at my side and 
in a trice we had the ladder against the 
porch. I climbed up and as I passed 
the festoons of garlic I snatched them 
down, and carried them to the window 
of the room in which Jill was sleeping. 
I reached in and pulled the windows to 
me, then I disposed the garlic on such 
projections as I could find. I was just 
in time. 

The shadow was now by the edge of 
the porch roof, and was assuming its 
third dimension. It was acquiring den- 
sity, a fluctuating corporeality, though to 
the eyes it looked like a heap of clothes 
swelling up in a lifting wind, and in its 
fantastic writhing conveyed such horror 
by suggestion that I began to tremble all 
over, All at once anger came to my aid, 
and from my lips poured a flood of 
words, a formula of exorcism. I- bade 
the accursed thing, whatever it was, re- 
turn to the tomb. I felt the beads of 
perspiration trickle down nose and chin 
as I continued without stopping, sum- 
moning every ounce of my powers, men- 
tal and physical, to the task. 

- And then the thing was gone. Behind 
me I heard John’s labored breathing as 
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he crept forward, trembling violently. 

“Gone!” I gasped, exhausted. “I hope 
Jill didn’t wake up.” 

He grasped my hand and squeezed it 
till the joints cracked. 

“Thank God!” he whispered tensely. 
“Thank you, Mark. It was the most 
horrible moment of my life—that vile 
thing. Is Jill safe now?” 

His teeth were chattering. 

“For tonight, John. I can’t answer for 
the future.” 


Silence came between us. I heard 


_ him sigh wearily. 


“Then,” he said at last, “I suppose it 
has to be done. I can get the tools from 
the garage, if you feel equal to—to. .. .” 

“Tm all right now, John,” I said softly, 
as I felt the life current flow through me 
once more. “Yes, at once. We must 
not expose Jill to another attack.” 

I have gone upon many strange er- 
rands in my efforts to trace a stable 
footpath through the murky blackness of 
the psychic borderland, but none quite so 
ghastly as this excursion to the Stern 
family vault. : 


RMED with a tool bag and a couple 
of flashlights we made our way to 
the vault, not a word passing between 
us. I held a light while John unlocked 
the iron gate and then we entered. It 
took us only a short time to dislodge 
the slab in the stone floor over the stairs 
leading down to the tomb proper. The 
mortar had crumbled. I was tempted 
to remark on this, for it was almost as 
if the stone had been loosened for our 
purpose, but I thought better of it. The 
less said the better if John was to go 
through with the business. 
We descended the short flight of stone 
steps and John set the light on a stone 
shelf. There were only four caskets in 


the tomb, and I let the light of the flash ~ 


I held in my hand play on the lids till 
I came to that which said: “Lilli Stern, 
beloved wife of John Stern. Age 24.” 

John stood with his face in the shadow, 
stiffly like a soldier at an execution. I 
realized how he was steeling himself to 
‘the’ task, and without a word took a 
screw driver from the tool bag and began 
my work. 

As each screw was withdrawn, the 
atmosphere of this vault appeared to 
grow mor 
which even I felt as keenly as any 
novice in the study of psychic phenom- 
ena. I was frankly afraid, and the con- 
sciousness of this dread, the dread of 
finding what I sought to be true, seemed 
to. add to my tensity. 

' The last screw went into my pocket. 
I laid down the screw driver, and rais- 


_ing the coffin lid, set it on end. 


charged with terror, terror. 
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John took a reluctant step forward, 
and a strangely choked sound came from 
his throat as he, too, beheld what I saw. 

Lying in the casket, as fresh and un- 
touched as in life, was she who had 
been Lilli Stern. And she had been dead 
over a year! Her eyes were closed as 
though. in sleep. Had they been open, I 
am sure my terror would have found 
voice. There was the bloom of life upon 
her cheeks, and color in the lips slightly 
parted over white teeth. Her hands 
were not across her breast but in a 
natural pose, one almost as if arrang- 
ing her white draperies, which alone had 
suffered the passage of time. They were 
strangely bedraggled, soiled, stained. 

Our labored breathing seemed to be 
in conflict. All at once John’s hand shot 
out. An accusing finger pointed to flecks 
of white adhering to the nails of the 
white hand in view. 

I bent down. 

“Paint!” I said, “from the woodwork 
of the window.” 

A terrifying silence fell upon us, 
weighing us down in this dark chamber 
of death, and then I noticed something 
else. At the corner of the rosy lips was 
a dark spot, a drop of blood. It seemed 
but newly dried. 

John made ‘the discovery simultan- 
eously. , 

“Oh, my God,” he muttered piteously. 
“Blood—Jill’s perhaps.” 

“Help me to get this lid back,” I said 
roughly. “Here, hand me the screw- 
driver. Get busy.” 


HE obeyed me as if in a dream, and 


helped me to restore the casket and 
vault to its original condition. The slab 
we fitted into its place as best we could. 
We had no means of mortaring it. 
It was only when we came out that I al- 
lowed John a moment to think. He gave 


‘way entirely, shuddering and moaning: 


“Abominable—vile, vile!” 

“Listen,” I said sternly. “Now you 
know the worst. Get hold of yourself, 
john. This night’s work, beastly as it 
is, has saved Jill’s life. Only we’ve got 
to provide for the future. You have a 
pull with the authorities here. Tomor- 
row you'll arrange to have these bodies 
cremated. Tear down the vault. The 
curse has got to be stamped out com- 
pletely.” ; 

“You think. ..” he said uncertainly. 

“The only thing. The one purifying 
element is that of fire.” 

“Very well....It’s a terrible thing 
to do, but—” 

“There will be no desecration in this, 
John, I can answer for that.” * 

“Very well. You'd best come with me 
tomorrow then.” 


I think I made a good case before the 
authorities, who had never taken very 
kindly to the idea of a ‘private burial 
ground. I pointed out Jill’s dangerous 


condition and that it was largely men- | 


tal, that her aversion to this cemetery 
within the estate had assumed such pro- 
portions that only its removal could af- 
ford any hope of cure. They stated no 
obstacles would be put in our way, and 
I undertook to see that the utmost pri- 
vacy and discretion would be employed 
in the matter. : § 

I took charge of the business and ar- 
ranged for the cremations. Neither John 
nor I was present, for I had prevailed 
on John to take. Jill off on a sea trip 
on the shortest of notice. : 


HE undertaker who presented the 

bill: in person to me, for I had -ar- 
ranged with John to see the matter 
through for him, took the check I handed 
him very soberly. I fancied he expected 
some sort of a tip. 


“That, all right?” I asked. “If not, 


‘perhaps I can add a—’ 


“No! That covers everything,” he 


said, but still lingered. I rose to let — 


him out. : 
“Say,” he said with a curious side look 
at me, “there’s something been puzzling 
me. I gather you ain’t related to the 
parties, so I guess I can speak freely. 
Well, sir, something happened at the 
crematorium that gave me quite a turn. 
Mostly everything goes off quite quietly 
for all concerned, but one of the caskets 
—of course everything was O. K. and 


certified and what not by the author- 


ities—” 

“Ves, what is it?” I asked a little im- 
patiently. . 

“Well, when one of the caskets went 
in and the flames hit it—I sure got a 
start. I never heard a sound like it 
come out of any casket.” 

“Oh, the gases, of course, expanding.” 
I suggested, my hand on the door. 

“No!” he said, with an obstinate shake 
of his head. “I give you my word it 
sounded for all the world to me like a 
woman’s shriek, yes sir, that’s what it 
sounded like.” - 

“You want to look after your imag- 
ination, my friend,’ I said as I closed 
the door on him. 

The explanation which had leapt to 
my mind was one I could not offer to 
him, that at the moment of dissolution 
the tenant of the body so long kept from 


decay had uttered a cry of baffled, de-, 


feated fury—the death cry of the vam- 
pire. 

Jill and John could look forward, now, 
to unmolested life and happiness at Oak- 
dale Ridge. ~ 


They Baited a Trap For a Ghost 


a detective. It's very important that 
you keep this visit to yourself.” 

“And you?” he questioned. 

“Tl be with you this evening. But I 
want no one except you to know that I 
come to the house. What time does 
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Leeson go to bed?” 
Randolph smiled. 
nerve was returning. 
‘He'll be out of the way by nine at 
the latest. But surely you don’t suspect 
Leeson?” 


Apparently © his 


“T suspect no one,” I replied. “Simply, 
I want no person to know that I’ve come 
to Oakfield.” 

“Very well,” Randolph said. “I see 
your point. though certainly it would 


make no difference in the case of Lee- * 


son. The old man is loyal to me, I’m 


sure, But, just as you say. ri look 
for you after nine. The library is the 


“room on the east of the main house; it” 


will be the only room beside the hall 
that’s lighted at nine o’clock. .Just tap 
“on the window, and I'll let you in. Ili 
you ring the bell it might disturb Lee- 
son.” He took up his hat, held a hand 
out to me, and then turned and went 
out, closing the door softly behind him. 


fP-HE dusk of that evening found me in 
my runabout driving on the country 
road which led to Maywood, and within 
a few miles of the place. After passing 
two lighted farmhouses, I came to one 
which bulked gloomily in the dusk, evi- 
dently an abandoned home. I stopped 
my car and investigated cautiously, and, 
finding the place to my liking, I ran,my 
machine into the barn, shut the doors 
upon it, and proceeded on foot along the 
dark road. : 

A storm was coming up unquestion- 
ably, and already drops of rain had 
spattered from the gathering clouds over- 
head. No person was afoot tonight, ap- 
parently, except myself. And if I did 
not hurry the storm soon would over- 
take me. 

I turned my coat collar up and con- 
tinued along the road until, off to the 
right, I saw a light—Oakfield, if my 
sense of direction was right. As I ap- 
proached the great structure, I noticed 
a faint light burning behind a curtained 
window of the servants’ quarters—the 
domain of the Leesons, no doubt. 

The library apparently occupied the 
whole east side of the main structure. 
This room was lighted brilliantly, but 
the drawn curtains over the windows 
made it impossible to see within. I 
skirted the house cautiously, circled 
around to the front, and found shelter 
beneath some untrimmed shrubbery. 
Except for the rain and the shrieking 
wind the whole place was quiet—de- 
serted, I thought, by. both man and super- 
natural beings. It was certainly a lone- 
ly and melancholy place, and I won- 
dered if the wind, whistling along the 
high walls of the house and howling 
loudly in the confined court, might not 
suggest to a nervous man the wailing of 
a ghost—especially when that man was 
in the grip of an old family tradition. 

I risked the light of my nightstick for 
an instant that I might glance at my 
watch. It was five minutes till nine. 
Randolph had said nine o’clock, but it 
would be well, I felt, to wait a few 
minutes over the hour. I went out finally 
from the protecting bush, and tapped on 
one of the long windows. Evidently 
Randolph had been on watch for the sig- 
nal, for almost immediately the front 
door opened, and I was hastily drawn 
inside. 


l SAW dimly a great hall lit by two 
feeble candles; then my host shoved 
me gently through a door into a room 
whose brilliancy dazzled my eyes. My 
first impression was of the room’s size, 
and of the books, shelved from floor to 
ceiling, all about the walls. Then my 
eyes turned upon the leaping blaze in 
the great fireplace, and presently I stood 
before it, Randolph having helped me 
take off my wet outer clothes. The 
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warmth was pleasant indeed, especially 
upon my cold hands and: face, into which 
the wind had beaten the driving rain. 
Presently my host brought me a cup of 
steaming coffee. 

“Drink this,’ he said. “It’ll put new 
life into you, and may save you from 
catching a cold. I’m afraid I surprised 
Leeson by demanding coffee tonight, 
even though I drink it occasionally. 
But he suspected no visitor, for I smug- 
gled in an extra cup and saucer from 
the dining room myself.” 

“Thanks to you,’ I said, taking the 
cup. I was indeed grateful, just at that 
moment, for the hot, revivifying drink. 

A few minutes later, warmed and re- 
freshed, I took occasion to examine the 
room. It was. large and airy, with a 
high ceiling and a polished hardwood 
floor. This floor was bordered with 
large art squares of a dark bronze color, 
each square large enough for a person 
to stand within. At the very edge of 
the border, in the west wall, Randolph 
disclosed a secret door which led to an 
underground tunnel. It was in front of 
this door, according to Doctor Merton’s 
account of the two tragedies, that the 
bodies of Randolph’s uncles/ had been 
found. : 

While I was striving to associate the 
deaths of his two predecessors with this 
secret door, I became aware that Ran- 
dolph was answering my queries ab- 
sently. - Turning, I saw that he was 
slumped down in an afmchair, with a 
strained, listening expression upon his 
face. Beside him on the table, gleam- 
ing significantly, was a revolver. It 
added a sinister aspect to things, and 
brought me back with a start to the 
business which had brought me to this 
grim house. 

“Where is your bedroom located?” I 
asked. 


“Across the hall—four doors down,” 


he answered. 

“Then you will go to it at your usual 
retiring hour,’ I instructed. “Take 
your revolver with you, but don’t use it 


‘unless it’s absolutely necessary.” 


“And you?” he asked anxiously. 

“Tl stay here in the library,” I an- 
swered. “From here I can see what 
takes place in the hall, and, also what 
takes place in here.” 

At eleven-thirty, we were waiting for 
the Phantom to come. Reluctantly, 
Randolph had gone to his bedroom; I 
remained in the library, which was now 
faintly lighted by two candles. Outside 
the storm still raged; the rain rattled 
against the window panes with icy 
fingers, and the wind roared and shrieked 
continuously. 


A‘ midnight, the library clock broke 
in upon the monotony of the storm 
by striking twelve reverberating strokes. 
The weird cadence of the twelfth chime 
had just died away, when, suddenly, 
above the roar of the storm, there arose 
a cry that came to me, with my nerves 
of iron, like the voice of some unearthly 
being. It filled the whole air, and it 
seemed to come from somewhere in the 
hall. From a low moan, infinitely sad, 
it rose to a piercing wail, persisted for 
a moment, and then sank back into a 
low, melancholy moan once again. It 
turned my blood cold in spite of myself, 
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and an indescribable feeling of horror 
swept over me. ; 

With a mighty effort I got control of 
my jumping nerves. I jerked out my 
heavy automatic; opened the door a half 
foot or so, and peered into the hall. 
The next moment I felt the blood reced- 
ing from my face, and for a few seconds 
my mind seemed completely paralyzed 
by the dreadful shape I beheld. A phan- 
tom it was, as ghastly and appalling 
as ever was conceived by a disordered 
brain! Seven feet tall, it looked to be, 
with a hideously contorted face, and 
eyes that glowed in the semi-darkness 
with a smoldering, fiendish glare. 

And then—that blood-curdling wail! 
The entire house seemed to vibrate with 
it. It was not difficult, now, for me to 
imagine how my poor friend must have 
felt on those other nights, alone in this 
great, grim house with that ghoulish 
thing just outside his door—screaming 
for his blood. 

The Phantom was moving slowly up 
and down the hall, when, suddenly Ran- 
dolph’s bedroom door was flung open 
and, white in the face, he rushed into 
the hall and fired two shots at the thing. 
The next moment real horror gripped 
my heart. The Phantom never even 
flinched, but, with a low rasping noise 
in its throat, it came slowly, menacingly 
toward my friend. Randolph. shrieked 
aloud, and fled in my direction, empty- 
ing his revolver as he ran. 

“Good God!” I thought to myself. “Is 
the thing invulnerable — supernatural?” 
And despite my disbelief in ghosts or 
anything of the kind, I was shaken for 
the moment. 

“The secret door—it leads to the tun- 
nel!” Randolph cried out, as he rushed 
into the library. “Hurry man! For 
God’s sake, hurry!” 

But I had now got control of myself. 
Intuition, or perhaps my investigator's 
peculiar sixth sense, gave me a glimpse 
of the workings of a horrible plot. I 
sensed that there was something fatal 
about that secret door, For had not the 
hodies of Randolph’s two uncles been 
found in front of it? 

“Stop!” I cried, catching him by the 
arm, “Stay away from that secret 
door ” : 

But the poor fellow was beside him- 
self with fright, and I was forced to 
hold him back with one hand and fire at 
the Phantom with the other. * My first 
shot struck the thing just as it entered 
the library, and I heard the bullet 
glance off with a metallic ring. But the 
Phantom never paused in its steady ap- 
proach, never ceased the low rasping in 
its throat—on it came, slowly, relent- 
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lessly. And in Randolph’s frantic at- 
tempt to break my hold upon him, he 
was gradually dragging me backwards 
—in the direction of the secret door, 

But that metallic sound, which my 
first bullet produced, gave the horrible 
scheme away. For the next shot, I took 
careful aim at one of the smoldering 
eyes, and fired. My suspicion was cor- 
rect. With a hali-human cry, the terri- 
ble creature sprawled upon the floor 
writhed for a few moments, then fell 
limp upon its face. I stooped and 
pressed the muzzle of my revolver against 
its head, but it was useless to pull the 
trigger. The Phantom of Oakfield was 
dead! 


{pe we stood there staring down 
at the ghastly shape, the secret 
door opened suddenly, and framed in the 
doorway stood an aged woman in a 
rain-soaked, gingham dress. She stared 
at us, her jaw sagging vacantly. Then 


suddenly the wrinkled face grew very - 


pale, and a sort of ugly fear came into 
the old eyes. 

With a cry in which horror was mixed 
with anger, she rushed forward. But 
the instant she stepped upon the bronze 
art square in front of the secret door, 
she screamed and dropped to the floor 
lifeless. And for a moment afterward 
an odor of burnt flesh came to my 
nostrils. 

“Mrs. Leeson!” Randolph cried, and 
started forward to lift her up. 

I jerked him back. “The bronze 
square in front of the secret door!” I 
shouted. “It’s charged with electricity, 
Stay back!” : 

He shrank away, staring at the spot 
where the old woman lay, every vestige 
of color gone from his face. 

“The Phantom?” he asked, shaking his 
fit off suddenly. “What is it?—who is it?” 

“Tf you will help me remove the make- 
up, we'll soon find out,” I said grimly. 

With drawn face he assisted me. We 
turned the erstwhile Phantom over on 
its back and tore the mask from its face. 

It was an aged and giant man.we 
found behind that terrible guise, and not 
only was he clad in the Phantom garb 
but underneath that was a bullet-proof 
cast, covering the greater part of his 
body, and apparently leaving the eyes 
the only vulnerable spots. The eye- 
holes in the mask were rimmed with 
phosphorous, to lend a gleaming, hideous 
aspect to the eyes. A tin instrument, 
which he used in producing the blood- 
curdling wails, was found in his mouth. 

And his face! It was horrible! Thin 
old lips were drawn back above the 
stumps of decayed teeth; the face was 


ghastly white, like the slight fringe of 
hair which surrounded it; the eyes were 


_open and staring—and, withal, it was— 


the cruelest countenance I had ever 
looked upon. And it was evidently a 
familiar one to Randolph. 2 
“Leeson!” he cried in astonishment. 
Until this instant, I do not believe 
that my friend grasped, even dimly, the 
details of a plot which had sent two 


men to their deaths—the same death ~ 


from which he himself had been saved 
that night. 

“If you hadn’t held me back that is 
what would have happened to me!” he 
said. “I owe you everything. What a 
devilish scheme it was! Do you sup- 
pose Leeson had a hidden dynamo on 
the place?” : 

“It’s not likely,’ I answered. “The 
current comes from some high-voltage 
wire—probably that interurban line that 
runs along the west field.” 


“ AND that outfit?” Randolph indi- 

cated the cast and the Phantom 
garb. “He couldn't have got such things 
in Maywood!” 

“No; but he had plenty of time to go 
to the city. And at that, I faney he 
picked everything with great care. You 
see, he was a bright man as well as a 
wicked one. Now, as for your uncles: 
I think Leeson may have first mentioned 
the Phantom to them in some clever 
fashion—got them well in the grip of — 
the old family tradition, and then car- 
ried out his plans. He evidently knew 
very well that each man would attempt 
to escape, just as you did, through the 
secret door. And, as you see, it’s al- 
most an impossibility to pass through 
the secret door without stepping upon 
the electrified block. And that meant 
sudden death, especially to a bare-footed 
man.” : 

“And, of course, he had designs upon 
the succession,” Randolph said after a 
few moments of silence, 

“Yes,” I agreed.. “People will do any- 
thing for a little money, especially those 
whose minds are somewhat warped. The 
Leesons inherited a little from each of 
your uncles, and with you out of the 
way, perhaps they fancied they could 
even wholly possess Oakfield.” 

Randolph looked down upon the quiet, 
grotesque form of the old man, and as 
he did so I saw him shudder violently. 
I could not refrain from thinking that 
had I not been with him that night, the 
silent form there upon the floor would 
have been his own—and that the ser- 
vant, Leeson, would have reigned su- 
preme in that great colonial mansion 
known as Oakfield, 


In Terror Of The Whisperne Dark 


- Suddenly she sat erect, her wide-open 
black eyes blazing into mine with a hate 
that fairly scorched me. Pointing a 
- talon-like finger at me, she shrieked in 
a yoice choking with rage, “You Jezebel, 
what are you doing in my house? You 
thought I was dying! I did think you 
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would wait till I was buried—but I ain’t 
dead yet. And when I am dead if there 
is any way of getting back, I'll come, 
and J’ll get you both. You—how Id 
love to sink my fingers in your soft 
throat!’ With a terrible lunge at me 
she fell back. She was dead. For an 


instant I stood staring at the huddled 
form; then with a smothered cry of 
horror I turned and fled out of-the house. 
Dropping upon the door-step, I hid my 
face in my hands and prayed to God to 
save my reason. I could see nothing 
but two hideous, dead eyes, wide, malig- 


on nt, glaring at me in dreadful hatred. 


‘OR weeks I lived in constant dread 
- & of something, I knew not what; any 
unusual noise made me shake with terror. 
Often at night I would awake to find 
myself sitting up in bed trying to ward 
off those clutching, dead fingers and shut 
out the sight of those awful, staring, 
menacing, dead eyes. The dark seemed 
alive with whispering voices. 

Then, one dull, dark day near the 
middle of April I watched my husband 
hitch the horses to the wagon and leave 
for town to get supplies. The freezing 
and thawing made the canyon road ex- 

tremely dangerots, as the big rocks be- 
came loose on the side of the cliff and 
often fell into the road. I watched him 
drive away and I had a childish impulse 
to run screaming after him. 

- Oh, how the silence and loneliness 

flowed in upon me! As the day wore 

on it assumed almost a tangible quality. 

I became obsessed with the idea. that I 

was being crushed by some awful un- 

seen force. My heart raced, my~breath 
cate in difficult gasps—the cedars whis- 
pered of things I could not see, though 

I strained my eyes in all directions. I 
was afraid to look behind me; I seemed 
to hear footsteps following me. Toward 
evening the clouds thickened and hung 
oppressively low. The wind blew in fit- 
ful gusts; it would shriek through the 
branches of the trees and around the 
buildings, then die into a silence pregnant 
with awful things. The very elements 
were conspiring to drive me mad. ° 

The shadows of twilight faded into 
night. Fumbling, I found the matches 
and lighted the kerosene lamp. I threw 
some chips on the dying coals in the 
fire-place. After awhile they commenced 
to burn in a dreary half-hearted way, 
and I huddled close to its cheerless, 
feeble blaze. I almost shrieked with 
terror when an extra loud blast of wind 
went screaming down the gulch, wailing 
-and gibbering in the distance as if to 
mock me in my utter loneliness. What 
awful things the wind can say when you 
are alone at night! 


All day I had felt those glassy dead 


eyes following me! With shaking fin- 
gers I turned up the wick of the lamp 
to dispell the shadows gathered black 
and thick in the corners, but in vain. 
Familiar objects - took on fearsome 
shapes; the usually silent room beyond 
was full of whispering, sibilant voices 
that hissed at me through the key-hole 
and cracks of the door. 

I tried to reason with myself. I was 
not a coward—I had stayed alone many 
times, and felt no fear. No, it was not 
physical cowardice that was making me 
cringe and shudder—it was the unknown, 
the unseen that was goading my soul to 
madness. I tried to read, but the rustle 
of the page was startling in the stillness 
of the room. The wind had become 
quiet as though crouching outside in the 
blackness waiting to spring upon me and 
annihilate me body and soul. 

IT glanced at the clock. It was nine 
o'clock, my usual bed time. Frantically 
I began to unlace my shoes. Suddenly 
the blood froze in my veins and I sat as 

though turned to stone. The room grew 
cold with a sodden sort of coldness, and 
without looking, I knew that something 


* it over, 
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was in the room. Horror not to be ex- 
pressed came over me. I forced myself 
to turn and look into the shadows of the 
alcove. My gaze was met by the staring, 
vacant, dead, black eyes of Mrs. Hart! 
I struggled to ward her off—to shut out 
the sight of her, but I could not. 

With stiff lips working horribly, she 
said: “I have come for my revenge. 
Did you think I would let you have 
Joe Hart? I know in a short time 
he will be coming to see you, if I let 
him. Go to the telephone and call 3607-J 
and ask for Joe. He is in town——” 

I struggled to speak, to cry out, but 
my throat pained me as though wrapped 
with a steel band. 

“Go,” she said, and she pointed a long, 
bony finger at me. “Revenge is sweet— 


and I’m going to have days of it; yes, 
years of it—if you live that long! 
Hurry!” 


| Geese by an awful, unseen power, 
I called the number she had given 
me. The sound of Joe Hart’s voice on 
the wire steadied me. 

“Who is this?” he asked. 

“Tt is Ora,” I answered. 

“What do you want?” 

“T don’t want anything—I just——”’ 
I felt cold fingers slowly creeping around 
my throat and I went mad. “I want 
you, Joe. For pity’s sake come to me. 
I want you! Come! Come quick!” I 
said, sobbing. 

“Where is Phil?” 

“Oh, I am alone and need you. If you 
love me, come!” I staggered back to my 
chair and sank down almost senseless, 
What had I done? I looked around for 
some place to hide, to escape; but those 
eyes were still upon me. 

“Your work is not done. You must come 
with me and finish it,” the specter said. 

“T can’t. I can’t,” I said, moaning, my 
soul sick with horror. 

“Ves, you can and will. Come! I will 
show you that Joe Hart is mine—eter- 
nally mine.” 

I felt that irresistible force pulling me; 
mechanically I arose and followed her. 
Looking back, I believe she made no 
sound when she walked. I can’t remem- 
ber opening the door; it seemed that we 
passed through it. She led me on the 
trail over the mesa and which brought 
us eventually to the road down the can- 
yon into Pleasant Valley. I had a 
strange feeling that I was floating, not 
walking. On the edge of the cliff she 
paused; I grew dizzy as I looked down 
on the ribbon-like road and for a minute 
the moon shone through the clouds. 

Far away we could hear the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs coming up the canyon. 
My heart almost stopped beating—I knew 
it was Joe! What unspeakable thing 
was going to happen? In a short time 
he was below us, in the gulch. I wanted 
to cry out, but my throat was numb—I 
wanted to turn and flee, but my feet 
were.rooted to the spot. 

Pointing to a huge boulder on the edge 
of the cliff she motioned for me to shove 
“No! No! No! I can’'t=I 
must not do it,” I cried. 

She made a menacing clutch at my 
throat, my power of resistance fled. With 
a super-human effort I dislodged the 
boulder. Slowly at first, but gathering 
speed as it went, it started on its work 
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of destruction. I heard a man’s startled 
cry of terror. 

“Now go home and be happy if you 
can—murderess!” The specter shrieked 
the words; laughing hideously, she floated 
out over the canyon. 

When I came to my senses I was sitting 
before a bed of dead embers, cold, ex- 
hausted almost to the point of death. In 
a stupor, I removed my clothing and 
crawled into bed, sinking immediately 
into blessed unconsciousness. 

It was late the next morning when I 
awoke and lay looking out at a beauti- 
ful spring day—a Colorado spring day. 
‘What a horrible dream,’ I thought as 
I lighted the fire in the kitchen stove. I 
had started for the barn to milk when 
the telephone rang. I was ashamed of 


GROST- STORIES 


the fear Ifelt on that sunshiny morning 
as I opened the door of the room where 
J had spent such a night of horror. I 
could not look at the heap of clothing 
on the floor by the fire-place. I forced 
myself to go in and took down the 
receiver. 

“Is everything all right?” my husband 
asked cheerfully, = 

Ab guess so, but I am desperately lone- 
some.’ 

“T know—I'll be out as soon as I can 
—I will have to go the long way around, 
as there was a slide in the canyon last 
night and——” He hesitated. I clutched 
the receiver and held my breath. 

“Joe Hart was killed by it,’ Phil went 
on. “Why, he started home over those 
roads so late——” 


I heard no more. My husband found 
me lying on the floor by the telephone 
when he arrived an hour later. He had 
hired a car to bring him to the foot 
of the mountain and he came on foot up 
the trail. 


““emOO much living alone—too much 


work and no play—and the altitude 
is too high for her to stay in it so long. 
Better give her a change of scene,” said 
the doctor. 

As soon as I was able to travel I went 
to my sister’s in Denver, 

I am better now; I am: back again, 
shut in by the winter snows. Will that 
wraith woman leave me in peace—is she 
satisfied with her vengeance? Or will 
she return again to haunt me? 


Under The Spell Of The Red Circle 


“Oh, Bob! 
be—insanity ?” 2 
“Of course not,” Briton said soothing- 
ly, but with an uneasiness he could not 
conceal. “I am sorry that I told you. 
It’s probably just your nerves, dear, 
after that accident.” 


J—you don’t think it could 


HEY heard steps in the hall, and 

Doctor Grover and his wife entered, 
followed by Edwin Travers. 

“Hello, Evelyn,’ said the doctor. 
“And Bob; how are you?” He ad- 
vanced toward the bed. “How is my 
little girl this afternoon?” 


“Oh,” faltered Evelyn, “I’m fine, 
Daddy. : 
“Well, well; you don’t,seem sure of 


it, but you're. the very Picture of health, 
Evelyn, and Bob, this is Edwin Travers, 
the distincunad psychologist. _Profes- 
sor, my daughter, and Robert Briton, 
her fiance.” 

Travers bowed, shaking hands with 
Briton. He was conscious of a vague 

disappointment. Evelyn was as charm- 
ing as her picture indicated. 

“The son of Anthony Briton, the pub- 
lisher?” he queried evenly. 

“The same, sir,” returned Bob amiably, 
“and following in his father’s footsteps.” 

“A good sign,” commented Travers, 
absently. He regarded the figure on the 
bed with interest. 

“Professor Travers is going to remain 
at Groverly for a while,” said the doc- 
tor. “We have a subject of common in- 
terest to discuss, and wish to compare 
notes. I told him about Evelyn, and he 
expressed a wish to be of assistance in 
her recovery. But my girl is going to 
get out of bed tomorrow, and get out 
in the fresh air and sunshine.” 

“Indeed I am, Daddy,” exclaimed 
Evelyn. “Why, I feel just fine, only I’m 
a little weak yet——” 

A sudden noise was. heard outside the 
epen window; a peculiar wailing sound, 
and a scratching noise on the side of the 
building. As they turned to look, a huge 
black cat appeared on the grape-arbor 


at the side of the casing, its fur dis-. 


tended, eyes dialated, and leaped madly 
from the casing to the bed. Evelyn 
screamed, and the cat, eyes glowing and 


(Continued from page 11) 


teeth flashing, jumped to the floor and 
darted out of the room. 

The unexpectedness of the episode had 
taken everyone by surprise. The bark of 
Rex, the doctor’s police dog, could be 
heard below. Dr. Grover laughed. 

“Rex chased the cat up the arbor,” he 
remarked. “That dog—why, Anne!” 

His eyes encountered a look of horror 
on his wife’s face, and following her 
stare, he saw the limp form of his 
daughter, ghastly pale, one arm dang- 
ling over the edge of the bed, her eyes 
closed. 

“Evelyn!” he cried, rushing forward. 

Mrs, Grover and Travers hurried to 
the bedside, Bob following concernedly. 

“A glass of water, Anne,” grunted the 
doctor. “The cat startled her; just a 
faint—she’ll come out of it. Evelyn!” 

His daughter’s lips moved slightly, 
and her eyes opened, a strange, terrified 
expression in them. Her mother re- 
turned hastily with a glass of water, and 
seeing Evelyn conscious, dropped down 
beside her and took both her hands in 
her complaisant, chubby ones. But as 
her daughter’s eyes focussed upon her 
she started, and stared in inarticulate 
horror at her. 

“Evelyn!” she finally gasped. 
do you look at me like that? 
ling——’ 

She paused as Evelyn’s lips moved, 
her eyes surveying the group around her 
with a peculiar, unearthly, frightened 
gleam. The words she uttered were 
barely audible, ina strange, low voice: 

“Non, madame—je suis Marie— 
Marie Jacques. 

Her voice trailed off to a whisper, and 
her eyes encountered Travers’ and held 
them. 

“Anthony!” she whispered. Her eyes 
closed, and she dropped back, uncon- 
scious. 

“What does she say?” cried Dr. cee 
in alarm, leaning forward. His wife 
administered smelling salts. 


“Why 
Dar- 


RAVERS, a flush of excitement suf- 
fusing hisfeatures, his heart beating 


furiously, crept close, laying a hand 


upon Evelyn’s forehead. A strange, in- 
describable feeling was upon him. 


“Why, it was French!” cried Bob in 
bewilderment. “Evelyn spoke French!” 

“Nonsense!” grunted the doctor, feeling 
his daughter’s pulse. “Ah! she’s coming 
to! She doesn’t understand a word of 
the language.” 

Travers regarded him soberly. 

“And yet,” he said slowly, “she spoke 
in French. She said ‘No, madam—I am 
Marie—Marie Jacques.’” 

He omitted the word “Anthony”, it had 
reached him alone. For some reason he 
treasured it, 

They stared at 
silence. 


him in profound 


A breakfast the next mornitig, 
Professor Travers and the doctor 
entered the library, where they settled 
back in comfortable chairs to enjoy their 
cigars and discuss Evyelyn’s strange 
illness. 

Dr. Grover had been called for a 
major operation’ the night before, and 
they had had no opportunity to discuss 


the case, 


“Doctor,” said Travers, “are you go- 
ing to allow your daughter to leave the 
premises during her convalescence?” 

“No,” said Dr. Grover; “merely the 
liberty of the estate. She must be 
watched carefully, for a lapse like that 
of last night’s would be unfortunate 
outside of her own circle.” 

Travers nodded soberly. 

“Regarding her speaking in French,” 
he said, “when she is not familiar with 
the language, you must admit that it is 
a bit odd.” 

“You are positive she really spoke in 
French?” parried the doctor, dubiously. 

“As certain as I am of sitting here.” 

“I am at a loss to explain it specifi- 
cally, though there may have been a 
perfectly tenable subconscious cause—a 
memorized phrase.” 

“One theory is as good as another. 
In that respect we are on an equal — 
footing, you must admit. I am con- 
vinced that there is a psychic control.” 

Dr. Grover made a disparaging ges- 
ture. 

“You are at liberty to prove your 
contention,” he said grimly. “It re- 
mains for us, diametrically opposed as 


to theory, to endeavor to conduct an 
‘intelligent scientific investigation, and 
to effect a cure, or a release, whatever 
you wish to term it.” 

“Precisely,” assented Travers. “Now, 
let us go into the history of the case.” 

“T have it all recorded,” said the doc- 
tor, taking a small memorandum book 
from his pocket. 
~ “On June the fourth,’ he said, glanc- 
ing at his notes, “the first attack oc- 
curred. She spoke in English, however, 
in all occasions that I have observed. 
She had been two days home from the 
hospital. While Mrs. Grover was at- 
tending her, she lapsed into a semi- 
comatose state, and my wife immediately 
called me. I was here, in this library, 
and I went upstairs and found Evelyn 
staring at us as if we were strangers. 
When questioned, she said ‘Evelyn? My 
name is Marie’; and that was all. The 
"obsession was momentary, and there was 
No recurrence that day. But late the 
same night——” 

Dr, Grover shuddered, and glanced 
at Travers solemnly. 

“Late that night, Mrs. Grover and I 
were awakened by a shriek coming from 
my daughter’s room, which is just across 
the hall. I seized my revolver, and 
dashed into her room, finding her wan- 
dering about the place in her night- 
dress. The room was illuminated clear- 
ly by the moonlight that entered through 
the window. She saw me and screamed, 
and tried to run past me. I caught her, 
and she fainted in my arms. The butler 
and Mrs. Grover came in, and we re- 
vived her. She was totally unaware of 
her actions, and we told her that she 
had been sleep-walking. My wife stayed 
with her the rest of the night.” 

The doctor glanced at his notes, and 
resumed. 


“NN the fifth, the next day, came the 
most severe lapse of all. It oc- 
curred before breakfast. My wife had 
gone to awaken Evelyn, and called to 
me excitedly. I found the poor girl in 
the grip of hallucinations for fair. Mrs. 
Grover was holding her while she strug- 
gled and was trying to quiet her. She 
stared in fright at me as I approached, 
and cried: ‘Oh, where is my father?’ I 
answered: ‘Why, here I am, child!’ 
She stared at me, and said: ‘You are 
not my father, 
with him?’ I resolved to humor her. 
‘Then where is your father?’ I asked. 
She cried out: ‘Oh, they hurt him— 
they carried him away!’ ‘Who?’ I per- 
sisted. ‘My father—Captain Jacques. 
Where is he? Oh, they hit me, too— 
my head hurts so!’ She closed her eyes, 
and I applied smelling salts, and brought 
her to. It always does, fortunately.” 
Dr. Grover paused, and glanced at 
Travers, who was making shorthand 
notes. - 
“Go on, Doctor,’ said the professor 


gravely. “One thing I want to ask, 
however. Did she talk like a different 
person? I mean as to tone, and ex- 


pression?” 

“Yes. That is the peculiar part about 
it all; a point in your favor. Well, the 
hext two days passed without any re- 
currence, but on the eighth, Sunday, 
there was another attack. I had been 
out all morning attending a post-mortem 


What have.you done . 


GHOSTS TOR FES 


on the remains of Ronald Tracy—”’ 
Travers started. 
“The occultist who was trailed through 
Europe after escaping from Sing Sing?” 
“Yes,” said Dr. Grover, “where I sent 
him, as you perhaps remember. That 
‘Devil Cult’ he organized is still flour- 
ishing somewhere, the police believe.” 
“Good God!” cried Travers, greatly 


agitated. “Dead! The man who was 
always laughing at death! Of course I 
knew that he had escaped——” 


“The authorities kept the news of his 
death out of the papers, for certain rea- 
sons. It is probably in the hands of 
the press now.” 

Travers shuddered. 

“T recall the activities of the cult, and 
the victims that were freed, all of them 
hopelessly insane—God!” 

“Well, he’s dead, now, all right,” Dr. 
Grover said with a-grim smile. “My 
examination showed that increased blood 
pressure had burst the wall of the aorta, 
resulting in hemorrhage, due to some 
severe mental shock.” 

“A weird, mysterious genius,’ com- 
mented Travers. “Given to most diabol- 
ical spiritistic and occult experiments. 
You are to be thankful that he is dead, 
for to be an enemy of that man, Ronald 
Tracy—”" ; 


E shuddered involuntarily. Dr. 
Grover stroked his beard, smiling 
cynically. 

“Dead men tell no tales’ is an old 
saying,” he remarked drily, “and do no 
damage. But about Evelyn: I returned 
shortly before noon to find the house 
in an uproar. The butler greeted me, 
trembling and excited, saying that they 
had tried to reach me by telephone. 
Evelyn had disappeared.” 

“Disappeared?” 

“Vanished. She had been served 
breakfast in her room, and when Mammy 
Jane returned for the things she found 
the food untouched, and my daughter 
gone. My wife was called, and she and 
the servants searched the house thor- 
oughly. No trace of her was found, 
either in the house, or on the estate. 
Word was sent about the neighborhood, 
and a search instituted. Then I arrived, 
and we searched the house carefully 
again. We found her in her room, face 
downward on the carpet!” 

“Hm!” exclaimed Travers. 

“Her face and hands were spotted with 
a black, sooty substance, which my wife 
removed only after the most vigorous 
rubbing. She was surprised at finding 
us thus engaged when I brought her to, 
and could not remember anything. Up 
to this time,” said the doctor sadly, “we 
had managed to keep the fact of her 
occasional obsessions from her. She 
demanded to know what had happened, 
viewing the black smudges with alarm, 
and I—I told her that she was subject 
to sonambulistic trances, resulting from 
a nervous reaction to the accident, which 
is-true enough—as far as it goes.” 

The Doctor re-lit his cigar, and re- 
sumed. \ 

“The next day passed uneventfully, 
and Tuesday, the ninth, went by in the 
same manner, but that night, about eleven 
o'clock, I was awakened in some strange 
manner. It is difficult to describe, 
Travers; I just awakened, suddenly, and 
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was conscious of a vague, unaccountable 
uneasiness. I looked at my wrist watch. 
I listened, but everything was quiet. My 
wife was peacefully sleeping beside me. 
But—have you ever had a feeling- that 
someone was watching you? Well, 
that’s the way I felt. I laughed at the 
idea, and turned over to go to sleep. 
Then I heard a faint sound in the hall 
outside. I rose swiftly, taking care not 
to disturb my wife, and seizing my auto- 
matic, I flung open the door, A bracket 
lamp illuminates the hall at night, and 
I was able to see over its entire length. 
Then, through the railing .of the ballus- 
trade, I caught sight of a white figure 
moving in the darkness of the living- 
room below. 

“T crept noiselessly to a wall switch 
at the head of the stairs, and turned on 
the living-room lights, my automatic 
pointed at the figure. It was a woman 
in negligée, bare-footed, bending over 
the hearth of the fireplace, rubbing her 
fingers over the tiling. She turned 
swiftly, and I saw that it was Evelyn. 
That strange look was in her eyes, and 
as I hurried downstairs, she darted to- 
ward the door, finding it locked. I 
pointed the automatic at her and ordered 
her to stop. She cringed toward the 
wall, and stared at me in the utmost 
terror. 

“What have you been doing?’ I asked 


her. She stared at me apprehensively, 
and said: ‘It is not the same.” ‘What 
isn’t?’ I demanded. “The hearth’ Then, 


for the first time during one of these 
spells, she assumed a defiant, aggressive 
attitude. Her eyes gleamed with hos- 
tility. Then ‘she spoke again. ‘It’s all 
so strange,’ she said; ‘this house; you 
—everything. But you shall not keep 
me here! Where am I? Where is my 
father? Is he dead?’” 

Dr. Grover paused, flicking the ash 
from his cigar. 

“In cases like this, Professor, it is 
well to humor and fall into the mood 
of the patient, as you know. I answered: 
‘He is safe; meanwhile, you must trust 


me.” She passed her hand over her 
eyes. ‘I feel so weak,’ she said. ‘My 
head hurts so where they hit me.’ She 


swayed, but did not faint, and for the 
first time, I used hypnosis. I had no 
difficulty in making her go upstairs and 
get into bed, and soon I had her asleep. 
Then I closed and locked her door.” 


RAVERS made some further short- 

hand notes, and stopped. 

“Tt is all very serious,” he said sol- 
emnly. “Were there any other occa- 
sions ?” 

“Not for several days. There were 
two momentary flashes that I curbed 
immediately, happening to be present. 
Then a few days ago Bob was visiting 
her, and called me upstairs. Evelyn 
had surprised poor Robert by telling him 
that she was ‘Marie’; then she had 
fainted, and was unconscious when I 
reached her. Then there was the lapse 
of last night, when you were present. 
And that, Professor Travers, is the com- 
plete history of the case.” 

Travers nodded, lost in thought. 

“Doctor,” he said, at length; “I am 
convinced that there is some psychic 
reason for these manifestations; that 
they are not mere mental abberations. 


GHOST STORIES 


To recall our agreement, I am to prove 
this,” 

“Precisely,” remarked Grover dryly. 

“Then I shall start at once,” said 
Travers, “by asking you the history of 
this house.” 

The Doctor smiled. 

“It is quite old,’ he said. “It was 
built in 1768 by Stephen Brainard, a 
member of the House of Burgesses, sup- 
planting an old farmhouse. Brainard, 
the story goes, acquired the estate in 
1756, then a large tract of some seven 
thousand acres, extending from within 
a mile of Jamestown and north along 
both sides of the James river. There 
were some discrepancies as to title to 
over half of this domain, and this and 
the hectic period the colonies were going 
through at the time forced him to dis- 
pose of all but a thousand acres. 

“He built this. house; a typical col- 
onial brick structure, as you no doubt 
noticed. It was added on to in 1788, or 
thereabouts, by Brainard’s son, Colonel 
Andrew Brainard, an officer in ~Wash- 
ington’s army. Of course the old place 
has changed ownership during all these 
years, and various improvements have 
been made to the house, not only to 
preserve it, but to enlarge it. 

“Colonel Brainard was an interesting 
character, as you will observe from what 
I can tell you of his history. While 
young, he studied in France, and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau took a fancy to the 
boy, and «was a great factor in his edu- 
cation. 

“The seeds of revolution were sprout- 
ing in France, and young Brainard be- 
came intensely interested in the move- 
ment. Benjamin Franklin was instru- 
mental in obtaining a post for Andrew 
at the court of Louis XV as a clerk, 
where he both served as an official on 
affairs between the colonies and France 
and in spying~ upon court secrets for 
the communists.” 

“An adventurous young man,” 
mented Travers. 

“Very much so. King Louis XV died 
in 1774, and Louis XVI ascended the 
throne. Meanwhile, the communists had 
been marshalling their forces. It is 
hard to say what Andrew Brainard’s 
career might. have been in France had 
his father not sent for him in 1775 to 
return to Virginia. 


com- 


ATRICK HENRY had made the 

famous speech against the stamp 
act; Washington’s army was growing to 
throw off the yoke of British dominion. 
In short, Andrew Brainard returned, and 
served during the revolution, retiring as 
a planter here at the cessation of hostil- 
ities. He had married, but there were 
no children, and the estate reverted to 
the widow, and at her death, to her 
brother, John Samuels. 

“The interesting thing, however, is that 
Brainard remained a loyal sympathizer 
with the communists in France up to 
the time of his death. And-many in- 
trigues took place in this old house 
that Brainard mentions briefly in his 
diary.” 

Travers started. 

“Ah! You have his diary?” 

The doctor nodded, and rose, walking 
over to a corner in the room. He 
pressed a concealed spring, and a panel 


toric old manse! 


slid back, disclosing a small wall safe. 
He whirled the dial, and opened it, tak- 
ing out a large book. 

“This is it,’ he said. “I found it in a 
tin box on a shelf in the flue of the 
living-room fireplace. The box con- 
tained the book and some odds and ends 
of letters, bills, and so forth It is 
priceless.” 


ne handed the volume reverently to 
Travers, who studied the tattered 
binding and yellowed leaves with pro- 
found interest. On the inside of the 
cover was a faded line in French, and 
an obscure autograph. 

“Why!” exclaimed Travers, “this is 
priceless! The inscription reads: ‘Pre- 
sented to Andrew Brainard. Confession 
is good for the soul. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau !’” : 

The doctor smiled: 

“Quite so. Rousseau gave the book to 
young Brainard to use as a diary. You 
will note that the first notes are dated 
June fourth, 1762, and are written in 
Paris, where young Andrew was a stu- 
dent. Brainard tells of the publication 


of Rousseau’s Emile further on in the 


book, and the burning of the proofs 
by the French parliament, and Rous- 
seau’s flight to Geneva; the hatred of 
Rousseau for Diderot and Voltaire; oh, 
it is most interesting.” 

Travers turned the ancient pages rev- 
erently, coming upon some passages in 
cipher. 

“He writes in code here,” 
“Have you the key?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Unfortunately, no.” 

Travers studied the symbols intently. 

“Perhaps a record of political in- 
trigue,’ he said; “It may be either in 
English or in French.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“I would like to make an attempt to 
decipher this code,’ Travers said. “I 
feel that in this ancient record there is 
a connection between the past and—the 
present.”. Z 

“Evelyn?” exclaimed Dr. Grover. 

Travers nodded emphatically. 
doctor smiled ironically. 

“IT am afraid you are allowing your 
imagination to run away with you, my 
dear Travers. That was the cause of the 
late Ronald Tracy’s downfall. God!” 
he exclaimed, “how that man hated me! 
Did you know that he and his agents 
tried to buy this house?” 


he said. 


The 


“No,” Travers exclaimed. | “Is that 
so?” 
“Yes. Fancy a devil cult in this his- 


But I refused all sorts 
of offers. Then they tried to scare me 
out; letters of warning came. This fiend, 
Tracy, had the audacity to come here 
himself and threaten me. I can see him 
yet, tall and funereal, dressed in black, 
those burning black eyes of his; that 
sardonic smile. A marvelous intellect, 
hopelessly crazed——” 


me: GROVER suddenly appeared, 
flushed and breathless, and ap- 
proached the doctor, extending a piece 
of note-paper toward him. 

“Charles—look at this!” she cried in 
great agitation. “Evelyn just wrote it 
a few’ minutes ago!” 

“What do you-mean, Anne?” eGisinied 


the doctor, taking the paper. “What’s 
wrong with it?” 

“T_T brought some note-paper up for 
her to answer some letters with and a 
few moments later I heard her call me. 
1 went in and she showed me this sheet 
of paper, saying that she had sort of 
dozed off, and when she awakened, there 
was writing on it. She had a pencil in 
her hand, but it—it is not in her hand- 
writing!” 

Dr. Grover puzzled over the writing, 
and with an exclamation of perplexity 
handed it to Travers. Written in a vig- 
orous, irregular masculine hand, he 
read: 


“We die to be born again. Mind 
is all. The rest is cosmic dust. 
RONALD TRACY.” 


“Good heavens!” exclaimed Travers 
in great agitation. 

Suddenly, just outside the door, they 
heard a demoniacal laugh that sent an 
icy chill down their spines! 

Travers darted outside the door, see- 
ing no one. The living-room was va- 
cant. No one was on the stairs. 

He was followed by the doctor and 
Mrs. Grover, the latter pale and trem- 
bling. 

“That laugh!’ she cried; 
it come from?” 

“God knows!” said Travers grimly. 
He looked at the note again. 

“What do you make of it?” asked the 
doctor sharply. “Has someone played a 
trick upon us?” 

Travers regarded him soberly. 

“Someone has. This, my dear doctor,” 


“where did 


he said, holding up the mysterious mes- 


sage, “seems to be a specimen of auto- 
matic writing.” 

“A spirit? Bosh!” 

“Mrs. Grover says that it isn’t in your 
daughter’s hand.” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

The doctor pulled a bell cord. 

“Tm going to find out a few things,” 
he said tersely. The butler entered, 4 
tall, venerable negro who had been in 
the Grover employ for twenty years. 

“Did you ring, suh?” 

“I did,” said the doctor. “Sam, did 
you hear a strange, loud laugh a mo- 
ment ago in here?” 

“A laff, you sez, suh? No, suh.” 

“Where were you just now?” 

“In the kitchen, suh, a helpin’ Mammy 
Jane, suh.” 

“That will do, Sam. 
the gardener in.” 

The old negro bowed, and departed. 
Dr. Grovér paced back and forth in 
deep thought. Suddenly the old negro 
burst into the room again, greatly ex- 
‘Cited, 

“Mist’ Grovah suh! he’s daid, suh——!” 

“Who is dead?” cried the doctor; “the 
gardener?” 

“N—no, suh; it’s Rex, suh——” 

“Rex! where is he?” 

“Jes’ outside the kitchen do’, 
ie 

“Anne,” the doctor said, “you’d better 
run upstairs and see how Evelyn is. 
She may as well come down. Come, 
Travers.” 

They followed the old butler to the 
kitchen, and out to the rear of the build- 
ing, where an aged negro woman was 
bending over the prostrate form of the 


Go out and send 


suh, 
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big police dog, apparently dead. 

“Ts he dead, Mammy?” the doctor 
asked anxiously, bending over his pet. 

“Stone daid, suh,’ she ~ answered. 
“Looky, suh, he’s been all scratched up!” 

The dog was certainly dead. His body 
was still warm, and the eyes were just 
beginning to glaze. His head and nose 
were covered with deep scratches. The 


- old negro woman rose heavily to her 


feet. 

“He was chasin’ a cat, suh; a big, 
black cat.” 

Grover glanced at Travers. 

“How long ago was that, Mammy?” 

“Jes’ a few minits ago, suh. That ol’ 
black pest has been hangin’ aroun’ heah 
fo’ nigh on two weeks, suh.” 

Sam nodded vigorously. 

“Tt shuah has, suh. Ah done t’rowed 
a rock at it only an hour ago—— 

“Get the gardener, Sam. Professor, 
will you give me a hand? I want to 
carry Rex into my laboratory.” 


HEY carried the dog in, and the old 
negro woman preceded them, opening 

doors, jabering away in her excitement. 

“There’s sumpin’ almighty funny about 
dat cat, suh. His eyes jes’ like fiah, suh; 
not “fraid ob nothin’.” 

“Nonsense, Mammy!” snide the doctor; 
“here, open the door. That’s it—raise 
the blinds.” 

They laid the dog upon an operating 
table. 

“Why Mammy,’ ’ said the doctor, smil- 
ing at her, “all cats have luminous eyes. 
You ‘should know that.” 

“Ah—ah knows it, suh, but his eyes, 
suh, is jes’ lak balls ob fiah, suh, an’ 
he grins so’t ob sarcastified——” 

“Well, tell Sam to shoot him, and may- 
be he'll stop his grinning,” laughed Dr. 
Grover. “Poor Rex!” he observed, as 
Mammy took her departure, “there’s 
something damned queer about this, 
Professor,’ he added, indicating the 
scratches that covered the dog’s muzzle, 
beginning to swell. “No ordinary cat 
could kill a dog like Rex by just those 


scratches.” 


“No ordinary cat?” exclaimed Travers. 
“Then— 

“Poison,” said the doctor, viva a 
scapel. “We'll take a bit of tissue and 
subject it to analysis.” 

Travers watched him silently as he 
deftly removed a bit of flesh and sub- 
jected it to tests. Sam reported with 
the gardener, a short, stocky Japanese 
past middle ago. . 

“Hello, Togo,” said Dr. Grover; “Ah; 
it’s poison, all right, Professor.” 

They waited while he continued his 
analysis, and finally he turned to regard 
Travers with a peculiar expression. 

“Heah’s Togo, suh,” prompted Sam. 

The doctor glanced at the gardener. 

“Togo, you've been with me nearly 
seven years, haven't you? Just about 
seven years?” 

The Jap grinned, and nodded. 

“Seven year. That right.” 

“You used to be a soldier in Japan, 
you said once.” 

Togo nodded vigorously. 

“Me in war with Russia.” 

“All right. ” The doctor smiled 
grimly. “I’m going to make soldiers out 
of both you and Sam, right here and 
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He went to a drawer, opened it and 
took out two automatic pistols. 

“Now, boys, you’re my army, and I 
want you to put those pistols away in 
your hip pockets ready to use if you 
see any prowlers—— 

Sis sae 105. -e tO. se< dis, suh?” 
Sam exclaimed tremblingly, as he looked 
dubiously at the automatic. 

“Yes.” The doctor smiled at Travers. 
“I’m afraid of burglars. All you two do 
is keep your eyes open.” 

*“B-b-boss—is ah to shoot ’em?” cried 
Sam, 


ELL, yes. Just keep a close watch, 
You, Sam, in the house, and Togo, 
the outside. Watch any strange delivery 
men. Watch everybody that enters or 
leaves the grounds, and report anything 
suspicious to me or Mr. Travers here. 
Understand?” 
They both nodded, Sam a little doubt- 
fully. 
“If you see any one acting suspicious 


One Lawyer Who Wouldn't 


doing that,” and I left Rufe to contem- 
plate his cigar. 

Old Zeke, you devil, your technique 
is perfect. I could see that Rufe was 
impressed. How much more would he 
have been impressed, could he have 
known the full truth, could he have 
known all there wa$ in that scheme I 
had outlined to him, vice and theft 
and all, products of Zeke Wickham’s 
tutelage? 


EMEMBER, I had not told Rufe that 

I would have.a dummy owner for 
the dance hall, my name never appear- 
ing on the books as its owner; in the 
construction of the hall I could make a 
good many thousands in “commissions,” 
discounting purchase bills and such for 
the owner of the hall (who would be 
myself). And I did not tell Rufe that 
the thing that would put the hall on a 
paying basis from the start would he a 
well-ordered speak-easy, run in the 
basement of the place, and on a large 
scale. 

Nor I did not tell Rufe that already 
I had a line of trucks and a company 
of men ready to begin running the con- 
traband in from Canada. And I did not 
tell Rufe that as treasurer of the new 
traction company, I could “salt” the com- 
pany’s books and run up a million for 
myself at an age when most men had 
saved a few thousands and were look- 
ing around for a wife. No, all this was 
my own business—mine and old. Zeke’s. 
Many a time he and I had gone over 
the scheme, and now I had it worked 
out and ready to begin—tomorrow!- 

How could I listen to Jim’s proposi- 
tion? As easily as I could, letold him 
I-thought the thing for me to do was 
to stick right here. 

Tl never forget the look on his face 
when I told him that. I could sense that 
he had lain awake in the wilds down 
there below the equator, many nights, 


dreaming of the time when he could: 


travel those thousands of niiles back to 
the States and do just what he had dong 
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and he runs away. from you, use a 
few bullets on him. And start in with 
that black cat. Here are some extra 
shells.” : 

He gave them each some clips, and 
dismissed them. 

“That poor negro is scared to death!” 
laughed Travers. 

“Togo! Sam!” called the doctor. 

The servants entered again. 

“Take poor Rex out and give him a 
decent burial—near the old well under 
the oak, where he and Evelyn used to 
play. Are you familiar with tombstones, 
Sam?” 

“Ah reckon ah doesn’t want t’ be, per- 
tickler, suh.” 

“Well, make one anyway, 
And omit the epitaph.” 

“Yes, suh; which pa’t ob him is dat, 
suh?” the old negro said respectfully, 
approaching the table with Togo. 

“That’s his bark,’ said the doctor. 
“Don’t worry—he’s all together. Poor 
Rex.” 


for Rex. 


(Continued from page 30) 


today. His disappointment was most 
keen. 

“Well, old man,” he said, rising to go, 
“T suppose you know best. I'll be sail- 
ing Wednesday of next week. I'll be at 
the Commodore Hotel, in New York, 
meanwhile. Think all this over, Jim. 
And if you should change your mind, 
just call me up on long distance, or send 
me a wire.” Then he took my hand in 
a grip I thought would break a bone. 
“Good-by, old man,” and without more 
ado he turned and left. 

Good old Rufe! 

I relocked the door, and turned on 
the electric globe that lights my inner 
office before sitting down to my desk 
again. The light cast long shadows 
over the room, as filing cases and chairs 
were silhouetted on the walls. Elated, 
I took out my papers and prepared to 
tackle my case once more. 

I heard a noise; as of some one walk- 
ing in the small general office outside 
my door. 

“Who's there?” I called. “No answer 
came. Probably someone on the floor 
going along the outside hallway, I told 
myself. But no. Again I heard the 
footstep, this time as if it approached 
my private-office door. And I got the 
feeling that someone was just about to 
walk in. 

I was unable to throw off that feeling 
of a presence near me. Anyone finding 
me working at my notes and memoranda 
might do me plenty of harm, perhaps 
ruin entirely the plans I had spent such 
time and care to produce. I had to get 
rid of any possible surveillance. 

Noiselessly I slipped away from my 
desk: and tiptoed to the door. For a 
moment I studied how I could turn the 
key in the lock and throw open the door 
with a single gesture. Who could be 
spying on me? Did any one suspect 
what I was up to? 

Of a sudden I opened the door and 
threw it wide. The intruder “nust be 
exposed to full view, for there was no 
time left him to scurry to cover. But 


‘up at the picture of old Zeke. 


He watched them carry the pitiful 
burden out, and turned to Travers with 
a sigh. 

“A fine dog. “Travers, ” he said with 
emotion, “that poison is an ancient Hindu 
concoction, called hig-pwa, distilled from 
a poisonous plant. It is practically un- 
known in this country. I ran across it 
in India a quarter of a century ago, 
otherwise it would puzzle me. It is 
very deadly and swift in its effect. Do 
you comprehend the diabolical scheme?” 

Travers nodded, his face pale. 

“The cat—poison placed on its claws! 
Good God!” 

They looked at each other in silence. 


What ts the mysterious influence that 
grasps Evelyn Grover's’ mind and 
whisks her off into unconsciousness? 
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killed Rex, the police dog? Read the 
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Stay Dead 


no one was there! 
No one? Certainly no one I could 
see, yet I knew there was a presence 


outside my door just as surely as I knew © 


I lived and breathed. 

I came in, closing and fastening the 
door after me—and that presence fol- 
lowed me in! I knew it, for I had the 
sensation’ of a hand placed on my 
shoulder, of someone walking directly 
behind me, step for step. 

I shrugged, but the oppressive thing 
hung on. I took two quick steps ahead, 
without avail. And when I sat down 
again at my desk, I knew I was not 
alone. 

Then I laughed, laughed aloud. How 
foolish to nurse an idea like that! Rea- 
son told me that I had been working 
late too many nights, that my nerves 
were overwrought. And not without 
cause. The endof a long hard fight was 
in sight, and within my grasp was a 
fortune greater than I dreamed of hav- 
ing, five years ago, even two years back. 

From a box in my desk I took a cigar 
and lighted it. When it began to glow, 
and I felt the soothing effect of the 
smoke, I was ready to go on. 


be ear bee this day I cannot 
tell what—impelled me then to look 
And as I 
looked, those piercing eyes gazing stead- 
ily into mine, suddenly, and without 
forewarning, the picture left its place 
and went slithering to the floor, its glass 
crashing into a hundred bits. 


I felt prickly clear across my back. I : 


couldn’t move; for a brief moment I sat 
‘as if paralyzed. 

And then, as if to chill the blood in 
‘my veins, there came from a spot not 
twelve inches from my ears, the most 
unearthly wail I ever had heard. It was 
the wail of a dozen souls wandering the 
jimitless spaces of the universe, without 
lodgement, without hope. 

I could stand no more. 

Surely, I told myself, some earthly 
thing was responsible. I rushed to the 


g 


% 


window that looks out upon the street, 
and threw it wide. Glancing down the 
three floors, I scanned the. strgét north 
and south, hoping to find—what? Some 
woman in a faint from fright—some 
child run down by a careless motorist and 
mortally injured, perhaps. But I saw 
nothing, nothing to disturb the calm 
routine of six o’clock on Main Street. 

Perhaps in the hall—— I rushed out, 
scanning my own outer office once more, 
then the outer hallway. - Nothing. 
ever with me was that unseen presence. 

Tingling now, hands unsteady, I came 
back. I had left my cigar on the ash 
tray that always is before me. But 
when I reached for it, I saw that the 
bright glow of thirty seconds ago was 
now nothing but burned-out ash. And I 
knew that no human agency had put it 
out. : 

I stooped to retrieve the picture of 
old Zeke, to see if possible what had 
happened. And then my terror left me, 
as a heavy burden is lifted from the 
shoulders, There on the floor was the 
nail that had supported the picture. The 
nail had fallen, due no doubt to care- 
lessness in pounding it into the wall at 
the time the picture was hung, and the 
weight had proven too much for it. 

Taking a heavy metal paper-weight, I 
drove the nail back into the wall a good 
inch and a quarter, leaving only enough 
nail-head to catch the wire. Then I 
rehung the picture as it was, determin- 

.ing to replace the glass on the follow- 
ing day, that had been shattered. 


HAT was done. Once more I came 

around to my place, that oppressive 
feeling still upon me. Rounding the 
corner of my desk, did my elbow care- 
lessly knock it down, or did some un- 
seen hand push it from my desk? 

A book fell to the floor with a loud 

bang that resounded through the room. 
The book, as I saw, was a copy of a 
handy volume I used often when pre- 
paring a brief or a speech—Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations, 
- Stooping, I saw..that the book had 
fallen so that it lay open. And a page, 
a right-hand page, was slightly raised, 
as if some unknown finger were direct- 
ing me to look. And if my eyes had 
been pulled away with the force as of 
a dozen teams of horses, I couldn’t take 
my attention from that page, for there 
on the page before me I read: 


Which way shall I fly— 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens 


wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a 
heaven. 


Merciful God, what was this? Who 
was this in a pit of torment? Who was 
it surrounded by yawning caverns of 
torment each so grim that present hell 
seemed a heaven? 

I could not be mistaken. A hand as 
surely directed me to those lines as if I 
saw that hand, of flesh and blood, its 
finger pointing to the passage. 

I waited for no more. Sweeping my 
desk clear of papers, I snatched my hat, 
with one jab extinguished the lights, 

_and in another fraction of a minute I 


And’ 
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was on the street, walking quickly away. 
Cool air fanned my face, and in a 
measure steadied my nerves. Here, with 
human faces all around me,- smiling, 
hopeful, eager faces hurrying past me, 
that falling picture, that heavy hand 
upon my shoulder, that unearthly wail, 
faded into the figment of dreams. 
Thinking that I had indeed been over- 
working, hence losing the amount of ex- 
ercise I needed, I did not go directly to 
dinner.° Instead, I walked, hurriedly 
and at.a steady pace, far out of Fair- 
haven on the East Road. Darkness sur- 
rounded me before I had gone a mile, 
the black darkness of tree-lined roads. 
Coming out of a heavy patch of woods 
upon open roadway, as I neared the 
clear I saw a bit of open sky, bright now 
with a sprinkling of early evening stars. 
And as I looked up, suddenly I saw a 
most amazing sight. On my right was 
a sea of muddy water, with a million 
hands uplifted, begging, pleading. And 
on my left was an open plain, its dusty 
surface-disturbed by thousands of hoofs 
that reflected and sent upward shafts of 
bright sunlight. And between the two, 
standing with arms out-thrust in a ges- 


ture of direction, directing me from 


darkness to light, was the nebulous 
figure of a bent and aged man. 

In a moment the vision had disap- 
peared, but not until I had experienced 
a shock that left me panic-stricken. 
That aged figure suddenly swooped down 
and buried its talon of a hand in my 
shoulder, and I felt again the oppres- 
sion of a presence close to me, at my 
back, twining itself about my legs. And 
I kuew it had come to stay. 


FTER that first brief moment of 
panic, I took fright and ran. I 
sprinted until my lungs ached for breath, 
my one thought to shake off that pres- 
ence. And as I ran I called out to it, 
I yelled to it, pleaded, threatened: “Let 
me go—leave off. Let go of my shoulder” 
—all without avail. Out of breath, not 
knowing what should come next, I 
slowed down to a walk; and I did not 
cease until I had reached my doorstep 
at ten that night. People told me later 
that I was seen wandering, wild-eyed 
and dishevelled, in Hartsville — and 
Hartsville is twenty-two miles south by 
rail from Fairhaven! 

I went directly to my room. Merci- 
fully I fell asleep almost before I had 
prepared for bed; undoubtedly the walk 
and consequent fatigue had worn out my 
physical being. 

When I woke up in the morning, I 
was far from refreshed. That hand 
upon my shoulder—that presence, dumb 
and silent, weighting me down—I had 
no relief from it. As I sprang from bed, 
I cried out: “Man or beast or devil, 
what have you to do with me? Let me 
be! Take your clutch from my shoulder, 
take yourself from me. Let me go— 
Merciful God, let me go!” 

For one indescribable second I held 
my breath, half-expecting that the air 
around me would give back an answer. 
If only this thing would speak, if I 
could in some way find out what it was 
that hung on and oppressed me, I could 
understand and fight it off. But no. 
No answer. Dumb, oppressive silence. 

Glancing at my watch, I saw that the 
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morning was well advanced. Nine 
o'clock. I had barely time to get ready 
for the meeting of the Town Council. 
By an effort of will I rose, determined 
that no god or devil would keep me from 
carrying out my plans, the plans old Zeke 
and I had worked so long to mature. 

At ten fifteen I was ready. Briei-case 
in hand, I walked into the Town Hall 
and directly “up to the council room. 
There at the door the first to greet me 
was Sam Hunter, councilman from out 
Lakewood way, the man responsible for 
last year’s enlargement of the school- 
house; a pillar of the church and a 
highly moral man. 

“Morning, Jim,” he said, as I walked 


up to him. “Whatever’s happened to 
you, son? Ain’t seen a_ ghost, have 
you?” 


The brief-case slipped from my _ fin- 
gers, and would have fallen if I had not 
caught myself in time. The shock of his 
question momentarily unnerved me. 

I smiled a forcéd smile and returned: 
“Big business makes its demands, Sam. 
Been working late. I guess that’s the 
answer,’ and without stopping to see 
the effect my words had on him, I walked 
on in. I knew that I had failed to get 
into my voice the conviction I wanted. 

In that room were the nine men whose 
judgment I was there to swing my way 
—Jed Hopkins, the grisled grain dealer, 
whom people said had turned his only 
daughter out of house and home be- 
cause he had caught her smoking a 
cigarette; -Arthur Simmons, who kept 
the town’s livest drug-store, who hadn't 
missed a Sunday sermon in thirty-odd 
years; gay old Jerry Striker, whose 
father left him a fortune, who'd rather 
spend a day fishing than dining at the 
White House—the Strikers were one of 
the earliest settlers of Fairhaven—and 
so on. Upright and moral men, all; 
men who had known me for years, whose 
confidence I enjoyed. Why, with what 
old Zeke had’ taught me, these men were 
as putty in- my hands, to be molded as 
I liked and at whatever figure I chose. 


ERRY STRIKER called the meeting 
to order, as President of the Coun- 
cil, and immediately we got to the busi- 
ness in hand. I produced petitions from 
the citizens of Fairhaven and the sur- 
rounding countryside, to a quantity that 
the oldest men there didn’t know existed. 
The town didn’t have as many as ten 
thousand souls, so far as they knew. 
And in glowing terms I showed them 
what a boost a dance hall and amuse- 
ment center would be for the town. 
Without mentioning “my connection 
with the traction company (that was 
for me to know now; let it come out 
later, when contracts. were signed) I 
showed what an impetus to the town a 
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new trolley line would be. I extolled 
the idea, went into every developmental 
phase of the idea I could, and certainly 
I threw into my arguments the best of 
my oratorical ability. 

And I wound up with: “Gentlemen, I 
have every reason to believe that the 
traction company that runs a trolley to 
Hartsville can be induced to extend its 
line past Farmingdale and into Fair- 


haven. All it needs is the assurance of 


business, and right here’—tapping the 
petitions—“is just that assurance.” Then 
I played a trump card: “I propose that 
you empower me to act for you and be- 
gin negotiations with the traction com- 
pany at once.” 

Old Zeke had taught me that trick. 
Here I was already the traction com- 
pany’s attorney, hired solely to bring 
this very end about, and I was propos- 
ing to these men that they hire me to 
do the same thing with my own client. 
Old Zeke knew his game and was no- 
body’s fool. ... You scamp, would that 


you were here now to witness the tri-~ 


umph of your studied tutoring of me! 

I could see by the faces around me, 
by the nods and stares of fixed attention, 
that I had made a favorable impression. 
And more: 
my plan, all of them, before they came 
there that morning. I couldn’t keep the 
petitions under cover. While they were 
circulated for signatures the plan be- 
came apparent—only the surface de- 
tails, understand—to all of them. And 
I knew that these men had come there 
with minds made up to act. 

Jerry Striker cleared his throat as he 
got to his feet. I stood facing him in 
the center of an irregular semi-circle of 
chairs, and as he rose his six feet two 
towered to a giant’s size. 

“We have listened while you told us 
the benefits of this project, Jim.” 
here Jerry couldn’t be formal. “And we 
are inclined to agree that it should be 
carried out. We know of nobody better 
able to see it through than you. Now 
before we go ahead, let me ask you: 
What will there be in it for you?” 

My answer to that should have been: 
“The usual fee for handling such cases 
is, let me see—I should say around a 
thousand dollars.” Instead of making 
such a reply—it happened! 

My tongue stuck to the roof of my 
mouth. I seemed to go numb all over. 
And I was conscious only of a voice in 
my ear, a voice that I knew was the 
voice of that hateful presence speaking 
at last: 

“Tell them—tell them—tell them——” 
in a monotone steady and unswerving 
like the ticking of a clock. 

My will was paralyzed. In a trice 
my tongue was loosened, and before I 
could check the words I blurted: 


These men had known of © 


Even ~ 


“What's in it for me? Everything, you 
fools! I’m attorney for the traction 
interests now. I’m dummy owner of the 
dance hall. And what’s more, if you 
listen you can hear outside the rumble 
of motor trucks this minute—my trucks 
they are, carrying liquor to assure the 
success of the dance hall, And above 
the dance hall; to make success doubly 


” 


sure, there’ll be rooms—— 


GOT no further. The room was in 

an uproar. Jerry had taken a ‘step 
toward me, blank amazement on his face. 
Jed Hopkins had risen and was coming 
toward me, his. fist doubled, ready I 
thought to strike me down where I stood. 
Simmons was horrified —— 

In a moment I had thrown over my 
chances of making a million. Whatever 
had happened? But before I could come 
out of the daze that held me, I felt that 
presence at my shoulder direct me out 
—out of the room, out of the building— 
and I knew when I left it that the dis- 
grace and the betrayal of confidence of . 
ten thotisand upright souls would carry 
me out of the town. 

Down the street I sped—down Main 
Street the eight blocks that separated 
me from my office. Here I sensed I 
could find momentary peace until I could 
clear up my affairs and get out. Enter- 
ing my own door, I was struck with 
the desolation of empty rooms. Though 
it was a good half hour before lunch 
time, clerk and boy and secretary were 
nowhere in sight. 

I went inside, in to my own desk. 
And there—crowning horror of all—was 
Zeke Wickham’s picture smashed beyond 
repair where it had fallen and lodged on 
a corner of my desk, the piece of brown 
mahogany sticking grotesquely through 
the cardboard. And the nail, that I had 
driven in the wall to hold it up only 
last night, lay beside it, pulled out that 
inch and more by whom—by what? 

When realization came, I knew that ~ 
that oppressive presence had gone, and 
left me free for all time. Though I 
curse his memory times without ceasing, 
I have old Zeke to thank for that warn- 
ing from some bottomless pit of hell, for 
saving me from like fate. 

Years’ have passed. I have known 
starvation, blistering heat, the wrack of 
sleepless nights when cattle bellow and 
mill all around me in heat nowhere 
so torturous as in Brazil—but with Rufe 
working with me, and the consciousness 
that what I make I make honestly and 
by clean-handed toil, I have found a 
measure of happiness. Perhaps some- 
where, sometime, I may know that I 
have wiped out the blot upon my name 
and old Zeke Wickham’s—that I have 
wiped out the scourge of his 
inheritance. 


The Mystery of the Fluing Dagger 


appearance, but they were doomed to 
disappointment. After waiting three 
weeks they reluctantly decided to buy 
some more material in order to com- 
plete the costume. The missing pieces 
have never been seen to this day. On 
the same day as the cloth disappeared 
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nine brilliant phenomena were witnessed. 


“HE stigmatic marks and abrasions 

which spontaneously appear on va- 
rious portions of Eleonora’s body are, I 
think, the most interesting of the phe- 
nomena said to occur with this medium. 


I saw several of them during the pe- 
riods I kept the girl under observation. 
The marks are of several varieties, in- 
cluding teeth-marks, long scratches, 
oval, annular, elliptical, and other marks 
of varying shapes. : 

“A peculiarity about the markings— 


evil= 


both abnormal and normal—is the rapid- 
ity with which the resultant weals arise, 
and the whiteness and the thickness of 
the ridges forming the weals. This I 
have witnessed over and over again. 
Eleonora will perhaps be playing with a 
ball when suddenly she will give a sharp 
cry of pain and immediately come over 
to us and allow us to roll up her sleeve 
or uncover her chest, when the progress 
of the phenomenon can be witnessed. 

“The. teeth marks are at first visible as 
red indentations on a white ground—the 
white ground gradually becoming red at 
the same time as the indentations be- 
come white, rising in a thick ridge above 
the level of the flesh. The ridge be- 
comes quite white in the course of a few 
minutes, and rapidly disappears. In- 
dentations and teeth-marks made in the 
fleshy part of Eleonora’s hand in a nor- 
mal manner-act in exactly the same way. 
‘Scratches’ and other marks of alleged 
abnormal origin produce thick white 
weals in the course of a few minutes, 
afterwards rapidly disappearing. 

“The displacement of objects usually 
occurs when Eleonora is playing with 
her toys—especially toys which can be 
projected, such as balls. When the girl 
is in a temper the phenomena are 
stronger. The objects moved—in the 
true poltergeist manner—comprise orna- 
ments, toys, books and similar articles. 

“The objects displaced fly across the 
room—though no one sees them in tran- 
sit, and no one sees them commence 
their journey. They are frequently seen 
to alight, however. Special precautions 
have been taken in order that a minimum 
of damage should result from the spon- 
taneous manifestations. In the early 
days when Eleonora was installed at 
the “Countess’s flat, several unpleasant 
incidents taught the observers that a 
choice of objects for telekinetic pur- 
poses was essential. A few days after 
the arrival of the girl, a large ink-pot, 
filled with ink, made a rapid aerial 
transit from one end of the room to 
the other, smothering everything with 
its liquid contents. The ink was after- 
wards locked up. 

“Upon ‘several occasions Eleonora’s 
boots have been found filled with water 
from the ewer kept in the Countess’s bed- 
room—true poltergrist pranks which are 
apt to become unpleasant if not kept 
under control. No personal, but some 
material damage has been done by the 
various hard objects which have been 
spontaneously projected in various di- 
rections. The wooden door of the 
Countess’s bedroom is covered with in- 
dentations due to the impact with num- 
erous hard objects which have found 
“their billét there. 


AM sure the reader will be wonder- 

ing what Eleonora thinks of all these 
curious happenings, and what effect the 
phenomena have upon her. To the lat- 
ter question I can answer ‘none’—so far 
as can be ascertained by the observa- 
tions of medical men and others. The 
phenomena have now been apparent for 
about twelve months, and no change has 
been noticed in the health, behavior, or 
appearance of the girl. She eats well 
‘and sleeps well, and plays all day, like 
a normal—though somewhat younger— 
child. She is never ill and the Countess 
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has little or no trouble with her except 
when she is in one of her ‘moods’-— 
and children who are not mediums some- 
times become recalcitrant! 

“Who—or what—is responsible for the 
phenomena? This is quite settled in the 
minds oi Eleonora, her parents, the na- 
tives of her village, and the village 
priest. It is Dracu—the Rumanian term 
for the Devil. When the phenomena 
became apparent, her father consulted the 
village priest, who at once said it was 
the Devil who was responsible for all 
the commotion, though nothing was done 
about it at the time. Eleonora was told, 
therefore, that the “strange manifesta- 
tions were the work of the dreaded 
Dracu, and she at once thoroughly as- 
similated the idea. She is continually 
speaking of the Devil and in her ‘auto- 
matic’ writing received many messages 
from him, some of which are exceeding- 
ly quaint and suggestive of the sublim- 
inal workings of the child’s mind. 

“She evolved the idea recently that the 
phenomena were stronger and more fre- 
quent if the Devil were put in a temper. 
Since then she has. lost no time in seiz- 
ing every opportunity of teasing Dracu 
in order to increase the phenomena. 
During my visit she prepared a- saucer 
filled with a mixture of vinegar, salt, 
pepper, and mustard, and left it out dur- 
ing the night ‘for the Devil to sup on’ 
‘When he sees it,’ she informed me, ‘he’ll 
be furious !"—a favorite expression with 
Eleonora. 

“Tf the subject of this article is guilty 
of ‘cruelty to devils’ she can also be 
kind to them as she habitually reserves a 
chocolate or other sweetmeat for Dracu. 
Out of every box of chocolates which 
she receives, she places one on a book- 
shelf or mantle-piece for the Devil, and 
frequently—Countess Wassilko informed 
me—the chocolate disappears in an ab- 
normal manner. She frequently ‘sees’ 
the Devil clairvoyantly, and a day or so 
before my arrival in Vienna she saw 
Dracu standing in the doorway and she 
sat down and ‘automatically’ drew him. 
I reproduce the sketch as an example 
of Eleonora’s automatic drawing and— 
probably—of her imagination. 

“The inscription beneath, which is in 
her own handwriting, is in the Ruman- 
ian language and means: “The Devil as 
I have seen him at the door’ There is 
a suggestion in some quarters that 
Eleonora’s phenomena vary, or are 
stronger when the moon is full; but the 
Countess has kept a very careful record 
of all phenomena and has made charts 
for each month, showing the daily rise 
and fali in the variety and number of 
phenomena witnessed. 

“The resultant graphs show decided 
peaks at a certain period in each month, 
which in a more fully developed girl 
would, in my opinion, be more indica- 
tive of the catamenial condition than of 
any suggestion that the phases of the 
moon have a bearing upon the phenom- 
ena. This is a question which the 
Countess hopes to determine eventually. 
Dr. Freiherr von Schrenck-Notzing is 
particularly interested in the theory that 
the moon influences the manifestations, 
and some correspondence has passed be- 
tween the Baron-and the Countess with a 
view to ascertaining the facts, but no posi- 
tive deductions have as yet been drawn.” 
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From here on Mr. Price details his 
own experiences with the girl, and 
readers who are interested in these phe- 
nomena can obtain from the American 
Society for Psychical Research, full 
copies of his published report. And now, 
I imagine that many readers of this 
article are wondering what I think of all 
this. 
I did not anticipate that question. 


[ey the first place, it would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to express an opin- 
ion of phenomena occurring four thou- 
sand miles from my New York apart- 
ment. Not having witnessed anything 
that Eleonora has done I am incompe- 
tent to pass juagment upon her, and, 
yet, I cannot refrain from saying that I 
do not believe there is anything super- 
natural in all that Mr. Price has re- 
lated. In this, I take direct issue with 
Mr. Price, who says: 

“T feel convinced that some of the 


Marked With the Curse 


he had drawn up for me a straight- 
backed kitchen chair. He waited crait- 
ily for me to speak. oy 

I felt like an utter fool. Yet I 
stretched out my hands to him, with the 
palms upward. “What is the matter 
with them?” I demanded. 

“How can I tell? You should see a 
doctor,” he replied. “ 

“T have seen one. He can do nothing 
to cure these rings, for he does not un- 
derstand them. They were perhaps 
caused by obeah.” 

The old rascal fingered his beard. 
“You believe in obeah?” he asked. 

“No, but I do not deny that anything 
may be possilfle. I am willing to have 
you try to cure me, and to pay you for 
it.” I thought it best to avoid even a 
hint that I suspected him of having 
manufactured the charm I had found 
above my door. 


*990OU are asking for very great magic, 

It will cost you fifty dollars. It is 
harder to remove a curse than to put 
one upon a person.” : 

“My blood boiled at the extortion, and 
I vowed silently to go ahead with the 
thing in order to collect evidence that 
would send Cudjo to jail. To my amaze- 
ment, he seemed to read my thoughts. 

“Tt will only harm the white man if 
he hates me,” he said coolly. 

Without waiting for me to reply, he 
arose and went behind a curtain. Star- 
tling sounds came to my ears. A creak- 
ing metal object was dragged along the 


floor, and rusty chains rattled. A 
chicken squawked. The footsteps were 
decidedly those. of more than one 
person. 


In about ten minutes, the curtain was 
pulled aside, revealing an alcove room 
lighted by a gas jet which appeared bril- 
liant compared to the dim oil lamp in 
the room where I was sitting. Fantas- 
tic, horrifying preparations had been 
made. On a round, cast-iron table a 
huge white rooster lay bound. He was 
really secured with string, but a chain 
lay across his body for dramatic effect. 


I feel that I would be remiss if _ 
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telekinetic phenomena witnessed by me 
were not the work of normal forces.” 

T believe they were the work of. nor- 
mal. forces. I believe that Eleonora 
Zugun has the shrewdness and the 
audacity of the insane; that all the 
things she has done have been things 
done by herself to excite the wonder- 
ment of those around her. 

Take, for instance, this sample: 

“The teeth-marks, it must be admitted, 
are similar to those made by Eleonora’s 
own teeth; and tests carried out prove 
that if Eleonora bites her own arm, 
identical teeth-marks to those alleged 
to be abnormal are found, except that 
the number of teeth indentations vary. 
But no one has seen Eleonora play 
tricks of this description, although she 
has been kept under observation for 
days by different investigators. Teeth- 
marks have never been found on any 


part of her body not accessible to the 


medium’s mouth; they invariably ap- 
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Two young negro men, stripped to the 
waist and armed with knives, stood on 
either side of the rooster. A pot 
bubbled upon an alcohol stove to the 
right of the group. 

I did not see Cudjo at first. Then he 
came out of a dark corner, carrying a 
knife in one hand and waving the other 
in a series of queer gestures. 

“We must sacrifice the white bird to 
the God, Obi,” he said, his voice dron- 


ing. “You shall plunge your hands in 
its blood.” - 
“This is the sort of evil mummery 


that goes on in the Congo,” I told my- 
self. “There can be nothing to it. Pll 
not lend myself to such horrors.” 

I glanced about me, figuring on a way 
to escape. If I pulled my gun, could I 
scare them into opening the door? I[ 
was quite willing to shoot my way out 
of the place, if necessary. I half rose 
to my. feet, but as I did so the gas was 
turned out, and guttural snarls menaced 
me from the dark. Plainly, I was 
trapped. I'd be able to accomplish little 
against three negroes with knives. Yet 
I couldn’t afford meekly to allow the 
obeah-man to practise his deviltries upon 
me. It was possible that his game might 
be to inoculate me with a deadly 
poison, to destroy me because I knew 
too much about him. 

My brain functioned with lightning 
speed. A project suggested itself. I re- 
jected it in one breath, and turned back 
to it in the next. 
chance of getting myself out of a dan- 
gerous mess. 

Lolling in my chair, I placed my hands 
on the table in front of me and stared 
arrogantly into the gloom. 

“T know a lot about magic myself, so 
you'd better not try to play any tricks 
on me, Cudjo,” I said, in a stern, level 
voice. “My kind of magic is not your 
kind. It’s ten times as strong. God 
help you, if you make me angry.” 

“You say you have power, white man?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly. 

He nodded. 


Shall I prove it to you?” 


It offered a gambler’s . 


pear on her arms or hands. This applies 
also to the scratches and other mark- 
ings which appear on her chest, arms, 
wrists, and hands. But she has never 
been caught making these marks, some 
of which must be exceedingly painful. 
The marks are always sore afterwards.” 


EADERS who are familiar with the 

experiences of my friend, Dr. Walter 
Franklin Prince, former Principal Re- 
search Officer of the American Society 
For Psychical Research, when he inves- 
tigated the poltergeist phenomena in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, in the winter of 
1921-1922, will recall vividly his evidence 
in this matter. 

However, Mr. Price is a trained in- 
vestigator and should be given the bene- 
fit of the doubt, particularly as he, him- 
self, recognized the possibility of fraud. 

But, any way you look at her, what an 
engaging mystery this Rumanian peasant ’ 
girl must be! 


of Obi : 


“Sit down opposite me and rest the 
tips of your fingers upon the table,’ I 
directed him. 

I am strongly mediumistic, and if at 
least one other person’ is present to com- 
plete the circuit I can nearly always 
bring about that simplest of all phe- 
nomena—table tipping. : 

We had been “sitting in” for less than 
a minute when a preliminary tremor 
through the wood assured me that the 
break was going to be good. The table 
hesitated, then tilted up onto two legs, 
while the eyes of Cudjo bulged. A 
heavy rapping followed. I brought a 
more intense concentration to bear, and 
the table rose clear of the floor. It hung 
suspended, then crashed, as the obeah- 
man let out a shriek and jumped away. 

I yawned deliberately. “Have I 
proved that I have power?” I asked. 

He came crawling back to me. “You 
are the stronger,’ he answered, whim- 
pering. 

“Open that door,” I ordered him. 

He started to obey, but interrupted 
himself. 

“So you will not be Cudjo’s enemy, I 
take the obeah off your hands. Your 
magic not good for that,” he said. 

I raised no objection, for I felt sure 
he would not dare to harm me now. Ig- 
noring the flub-dubbery of the rooster 
and the boiling pot, he took a jar from 
a shelf, dipped his finger into an oint- 
ment it contained, and smeared the rings 


upon ‘my palms. A moment afterwards, a 


he had let me out of the flat. : 

Believe it or not, I was cured within 
twenty-four hours. I earnestly suspect 
that the charm I had found above my 
door conveyed some unknown tropical . 
poison to my skin, and that Cudjo mere-~ 
ly applied the proper antidote. 

I lost no time in tipping off the police 
to Cudjo’s outrageous violation of the 
laws of the State. But when they raided 
his flat, they found the bird had flown, 
taking all his truck with him. Doubt- 
less, somewhere in the heart of Twentieth 
Century New York, he is still pursuing 
his weird and evil trade. 


GHOST STORIES 


Jack Stuart’ s Million Dollar 


Seance 


(Continued from page 40) 


“Why Mother, whatever in the world 
is the matter?” I was on my feet in a 
flash, all concern. 

“Oh, it’s nothing—nothing. I’m just 
a—a little upset I guess. I'd better go 
down and see who it is.” 

She hurried out and I sank back into 
my chair, unaccountably shaken, wonder- 
ing idly who was downstairs. I heard 
the door open and then: 

“Mom!” said a heavy masculine voice, 
and the next second the front door 
slammed shut. Then: “Well, ain’t you 
glad to see me?” 

“Jerry!” Margo’s voice had a note of 
terror in it. “Why, I’d never have known 
you, boy, you've changed so, and I—I 
didn’t expect you for another six months 
at least.” 

“Well, say, this is-a hell of a recep- 
tion,’ the voice arose angrily. 

“Shh! Come in here, Son, I’m—I’m 
afraid we'll be heard out here.” The 
door of the living room, directly below 
my study, slammed shut and I heard no 
more. 

“Son!” I had never heard Margo 
speak of a son. And yet she had called 
the man that, and he had called her 
“Mom!” Apprehensive, curious, acting 


~— wholly on impulse, I tiptoed over to the 


radiator and opened it slowly, noise- 
lessly. One of those old-fashioned, hot 
air radiators, it was, with a direct pipe 
running up from the living room below. 
Yes, I could hear voices; by straining 
my ears I could make out every word. 


“*EAH, they sprung me yesterday,” 

4 the man was saying, “and of course 
I came right straight out here. Thought 
I'd surprise you, Mom. Time. off for 
good behavior, you know.” He laughed 
unpleasantly. 

“Jerry! Please! He'll hear you!” 

“Who? The kid? T’hell with the 
kid! He’s served his turn, and we're 
through with him. Where’s the coin?” 

The voices sank to a low murmur, 
then: 

“You're the works, Mom! Carried out 
my plans like a little soldier, haven't 
you? Now we're going to begin to live, 
you and me. Nothing ain’t going to be 
too good for us now.” 

Another low murmur that I couldn’t 
make out, then Margo’s voice: 

“But, Jerry, I tell you I can't—not 
now. You’d better go and come back. 
No use in spoiling everything now, is 
there?” 

Again only a low rumble of conver- 
sation. My mind began to grasp the 
significance of what I had been hearing, 
and I found myself trembling all over. 
“Time off for good behavior” could 
mean only one thing, couldn’t it? Jail! 
This man was an ex-convict—and Mar- 
go’s son. Good God! Poor Margo— 
poor, poor Margo! No wonder she had 
never mentioned. him. And what did he 
mean about plans, and money? I didn’t 
know, and my concern for Margo was so 
great I hardly gave it a thought at the 
time, strangely enough. Was it safe to 


leave her down there with such a per- 
son, even if he was her son? Perhaps 
I'd better go down and protect her. 
Before I could deéide, the noise of a 
door slamming below came to me and 
I rushed to the window. I must get a 
look at the fellow. 

From behind the curtain I peered at 
him, a big, hulking brute of a man, as 
he lumbered down the path and up the 
street. I couldn’t see his face, for he 
had an old cap pulled down over his’ 
eyes, and his collar was turned up all 
around, but there was something so 
brutal, something so repulsive, so un- 
clean about him, that I involuntarily 
shuddered and drew back at the mere 
sight of him. And this was Margo’s 
son! Could it be possible? I must 
know! MHurrying downstairs I almost 
collided with her in the hallway. 

“Oh—hello Mother. Nearly knocked 
you down, didn’t I?” I tried to make 
my voice sound naturally cheerful. 

“Yes—yes dear.” 

“Who rang the bell?” Casually. 

“Oh—that? That was someone in the 
wrong house.” In the dim light of the 
hall I could hardly see her face, but her 
voice sounded quite calm. So, she wasn’t 
going to tell me about him! Well, no 
use forcing her if she didn’t want to. 
But somehow I was disappointed. I had 
thought—— 

“Hadn’t you better start to get ready 
for the dance, Son?” she asked gently. 


ANCE? Oh, yes.” I had. entirely 

forgotten the dance, in my excite- 
ment, and now I felt suddenly reluctant 
to go—almost afraid to leave ee 
alone and unprotected. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mother, perhaps re 
sha’n’t go. I don’t feel much like it.” 

“But, but you must, dear. You're tak- 
ing Eleanor, aren’t you?” There was 
an air of suspense, of suppressed ex- 
citement about her that worried: me. 

“Yes, but I could get Ralph or one of 
the other fellows to take her in my place. 
She knows me well enough; she wouldn't 
mind.” 

“But—but!” She seemed almost pan- 
icky, 

“Mother, what is it?’ I put my arms 
about her and tried to look down into 
her eyes in the dusk. 

“Nothing, Son, nothing at all. Only 
—only I really think you ought to go. 
It will do you good.” 

“Don’t you want me to stay with you?” 
Perhaps a direct question would catch 
her off her guard. 


“With me? Why — why —whatever 
for?” 
“Well, I’m worried about you, dear. 


You seemed so upset and sort of jumpy 
upstairs awhile ago, I don’t just like to 
leave you alone. I’d be awfully happy 
to stay with you, and it would be all 
right with Eleanor—I know it would.” 

She clung to me for a moment, and I 
could feel her shudder a little, but she 
was firm. 

“You're a dear lad, Sonny, but really 
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I'm all right and I want you to go; I 


ask you to go. It will make me happy.” 

Just then the clock struck and we 
stood there listening, each silently tell- 
ing off the chimes as they sounded. 
“Seven—eight.” 

“Fight o'clock!” There was a note of 
consternation in her voice. “Oh, Sonny, 
you must go, you must hurry—hurry——’ 

She shoved me firmly toward the stairs 
and I found myself going up to my room. 
Darned strange, all this! I don’t like 
it! Still, what could I do? She very 
evidently. wanted to get rid of me. Per- 
haps the son was coming back later and 
she wanted to see him alone. Oh, God, 
if I had only followed my intuitions that 
night, how different everything would 
have been! 


nothing tangible. It was natural that 


she would want to see him alone—that 


was her right—and I trusted her as 
though she had been my own mother, 
then, and now. 

All during the evening I found my 
mind constantly coming back to her, and 
the glare of the lights, the blare of the 
orchestra, ‘the gay persiflage and light 
banter that filled the evening, failed to 
still my uneasiness. I wished fervently 
that the evening were over and I could 
go home and make sure that Margo was 
all right. 


RATEFULLY I accepted Eleanor’s 
G suggestion that we leave early, and 
it was with heartfelt relief that I turned 
from her door and hurried home. The 
house was in darkness and as I let my- 
self in everything was quiet as the tomb. 
I turned on the light, then walked down 
the hall to Margo’s room. 

“Mother?” Softly. “Are you awake?” 
She always stayed awake until my re- 
turn, no matter how late. “Mother!” I 
pushed open the door. No sound. 
“Mother!” Frantically I groped about 
. and found the electric switch. As the 
light flashed on, I cried out in amaze- 
ment and terror at the sight that met 
my eyes, Everything was in confusion. 
Bureau drawers had been emptied and 
their contents strewn about the room; 
the bedclothes were in a heap on the 
floor, and Margo’s old trunk, that always 
stood in the corner, was gone. 

Frantically I rushed through the house, 
turning on lights, calling, searching, but 
there was no sign of Margo. Every- 
where there were signs that the place 
had been ransacked, but I could not dis- 
cover that anything was missing. At 
last, exhausted, I went into the study 
and threw myself upon the couch. Good 
God! What could have happened? 
What was I to do? Call in the police? 
Perhaps I should, yet what would that 
do to Margo, whatever she was—what 
might it not dig up out of her past? 
For I was convinced now that all this 
upset, this sudden disappearance, was in 
some way connected with the “Son” who 
had come to life so mysteriously this 
afternoon. No, I mustn’t call in the 
police—not yet. Better consult Madame 
Gumbert first. Tomorrow night was 
Wednesday; perhaps then she could give 
me something tangible to go on, per- 
haps my father would answer and help 
me in my hour of need. 

I hardly know how I got through the 
remainder of the night and the day that 


But after all there was - 


‘Dear Eleanor. 


GOS] ST ORLES 
followed. But as the time for the séance 
approached, I found myself growing 
calmer. Surely help was at hand now, 
I told myself as I hurried to Madame 
Gumbert’s. 

The usual crowd gathered, and I 
waited impatiently while the lights were 
lowered. and the hymns sung. Then 
there was silence and my heart began to 
pound violently, fot the moment I 
awaited was at hand. 

Madame Gumbert worked through the 
control of Lady Whitehaven, a colonial 
spirit of keen perception, and presently 
the familiar voice of that lady began 
speaking : 

“Adelaide—Adelaide—I have a mes- 
sage for Adelaide——” 

On, on it went, talking first to one, 
then another of the little group gath- 
ered in the room. Indeed I believe not 
one person was omitted that night, save 
only I, the one to whom a communica- 
tion meant almost life and death. At 
last there was silence, then the lights 
flashed on and the familiar room with its 
grey hung walls, its small circle of 
chairs, was again visible. . 

Madame Gumbert, spent and weak as 
always at the end of a séance, sat with 
bent head, her eyes closed, as the crowd 
filed out, but it was more than I could 
do to follow them. Surely, surely—— 

“Madame——” 

She opened her eyes and looked at me 
vaguely, as though hardly conscious of 
my presence, 

“Madame, there was nothing from— 


. flo message for——” 


Wordlessly she shook her head, then 
it drooped again and her eyes closed. 

With a sob I made my way blindly 
toward the door. Now, indeed, all was 
lost. I stumbled onto the street and 
kept on walking, walking without sense 
of direction, almost without conscious- 
ness. 

“‘Jack—Jack Stuart!” 

The words, in a sharp, feminine voice, 
brought me back to a sense of my sur- 
roundings. 

‘Tack! 

Eleanor. 


Whatever is the matter?” 

I peered at her vaguely. 
She was shaking me, 
leading me by the arm like a little child, 
asking me questions rapidly, in a fright- 
ened voice. What was she saying? 
Why couldn’t I seem to answer her? 
Why, we were home! She was fumbling 
in my pocket for the door key. Why 
didn’t she ask for it. I’d give it to her 
if she would only ask for it, wouldn’t 
I? What—whatever was the matter? 
Oh, yes, Margo—Mother-—— 


SUapeseY blackness enfolded me, 
blessed unconsciousness. 

“Jack—Jack, dear!” 

Who was that? Eleanor. And what 
was she doing here? Oh, yes, I remem- 
bered. 

“Tt’s all right now—I’m all right.” I 
sat up stiffly and tried to pull myself 
together, while the girl hovered over me, 
anxiety written on her face. She must 
think me out of my head, mustn’t she? 


“Jack—wont you tell me?” she finally’ 


asked, her face deathly pale, and sud- 
denly I found myself pouring out the 
whole story to: her. Dear Eleanor! I 
should probably have gone out of my 
mind that night had it not been for her 


calm good sense. She listened until I 
had finished, then, after carefully mull- 
ing it all over in her mind for awhile, 
she calmly took the situation into her 
own hands. 

“There’s probably some perfectly log- 
ical explanation of the whole thing, 
Jack,” she assured me. “Margo may 
have felt it her duty to go with that son 
of hers, and couldn’t bear to tell you of 
him. Or perhaps she just couldn’t stand 
the idea of bidding you good-bye and so 
slipped quietly away. She was awfully 
fond of you, you know.” 

“That's the very thing, don’t you see? 
Loving me as she did, Margo would 
never have left me without a‘ word.” 

“T don’t know, Jack. Women are 
queer, sometimes.” Then, after a pause: 
“Did you miss anything?” 

“No—that is——’ Suddenly the 
thought of the money flashed into my 
mind and the words of that man sud- 
denly took on significance. Even then, 
I hesitated to speak, but, sensing that I 
was withholding something, Eleanor be- 
gan to question me deftly, and before I 
realized it I had told her of my father’s 
letters, Of my inheritance, of Margo’s 
reference to the money being somewhere 
in the house, and of the son’s reference 
to money and plans. She looked grave. 

“Jack, we’d better search this house, 
inch by inch. It isn’t like Margo. But 
then——” She left the accusation un- 
spoken as she saw the ae the incred- 
ulity in my eyes. 

“Eleanor —she never ae God, I'd 
swear she never did it!” My voice was 
almost a whisper, so intensely did I feel 
the utter madness of such a suggestion. 
Margo steal my money? Why, she’d die 
first! 

“No, no, you're right, Jack. Margo 
loved you too much for that, but the 


” 


SO 


GAIN that awful, gripping fear that 
I had felt for Margo the night of 
the dance. I must find her! I must—— 

“Shall we begin the search now?” 
Eleanor’s face was tense with excitement. 

“We might as well.” 

All that night we hunted, every nook 
and crevice, every drawer and cupboard. 
We even went about tapping walls, try- 
ing to discover a secret hiding place, but 
the search was fruitless. At last, ex- 
hausted, we went to the kitchen and 
Eleanor made coffee and tried to cheer 
me up. 

“It looks bad, Jack, but don’t give 
up hope. It’s time to call in the 
police and have these people traced. If 
the son was just released from jail, they 
ought to know who he is and be able 


to pick him up somewhere in the coun<—-4 


try. You have no idea how much money 
there was, have you?” 

“No, not the slightest. And oh, 
Eleanor, I can’t set the police on Margo. 
Let her have the money, if-she really 
took it”’ My voice broke and I had to 
swallow hard to keep down the tears. 
It just wasn’t possible and yet—— 

“Jack, don’t be a fool. If the woman 
robbed you, it’s clearly up to you to 
bring her to justice.” 

“No, no, after all the years of devo- 
tion, it’s coming to her, Eleanor. I can 
get along; I have my degree, I can get a 
clerkship——” 


+ _when he finally passed away, 


“Well, if you take my advice, you'll at 
least put a private detective on the case. 
You might as well know what has hap- 
pened.” 

I could see Eleanor thought I was be- 
ing foolish, but somehow my mind just 
would not grasp the idea of Margo steal- 
ing my money. 

“T—I guess Til think it over for @ 
few days before I do anything. Thanks, 
awfully, for helping me.” 

The week that followed was a night- 
mare. The whole fabric of my life had 
been rent asuuder and I was left grop- 

___ing;-groping blindly for an answer to 
it all. Little by little things came back 
to me—the man Jerry, and what he had 
said; Margo’s pathetic attempt to tell 
me about the money, interrupted by the 
entrance of her son,—little things she 
had told me about my father; even the 
Spiritualism seemed part of the hideous, 


yet lucid picture that was forming in my 


frenzied mind. 

And at last I saw the whole thing in 
its entirety, as one sees a cut puzzle 
when all the crooked pieces have been 
straightened out and pieced together cor- 
rectly. How it had started, I couldn’t 
tell, but evidently in some way they had 
‘known of the money, those two, and 
set about to gain control of it. Margo 
had used her knowledge of my father’s 
interest in spiritualism to work her way 
into his confidence, into his home, to 
secure the custody of his child and, 
of his 
money. 


4 WAS almost out of my mind by the 
time Wednesday evening came around 
again, yet I went as usual to Madame’s 
nce, I suppose as much from habit 

‘rc any other reason, ; 
* the last person to arrive, and 
$s were extinguished almost im- 
ye Madame Gumbert.was seated 
apart from the rest, at a small table at 
the farther end of the room. During 
- the hymn singing I sat there as one ina 


~~ daze, then came the silence, and sudden- 


ly the well known voice of Lady White- 
haven. 

‘J have a message for Jack—Jack— 
from Margo!” 

I jumped up as though an electric cur- 
rent had passed through my body. From 
Margo. 

“Margo says your money is safe, Jack, 
safe. Buried, in brick, in your room—— 

I was beside myself with excitement, 

_ making wild sounds, shouting hoarsely 
for Margo, 
stopped speaking. 

Madame Gumbert, wild-eyed, shaken, 
came out of her trance, the lights flashed 

“on sthe—— “~—“an uproar. I had 
mitted the unfor- 


dame—’ I babbled, 
ad, to be sending me 
” 

ded me stonily, hostilely. 
not to come here again,” 

idly. 
. stumbled from the room 
y my study, too stunned to 
<¢ I was doing. Margo dead, 
ad—oh, no, no, it couldn’t be. 
ea knell, her words began ring- 
iy head over and over, and would 
ited. “Buried in brick. Buried 


and the voice suddenly 


GHOST STORE 


in brick. Buried in brick.’ Then, like a 
flash I knew the answer. The fire-place! 

As though impelled by some force 
outside myself, I began frantically pull- 
ing at the bricks with my bare hands. 
Then suddenly one came away with al- 
most no effort, a cloud of dust following 
in its wake, then another and another, 
until a hollow cavity, the size of a hat- 
box, was revealed. I thrust in my hand. 
Rubbish—old cloths. I tugged at them 
and suddenly the pile gave way and fell 
toward me with a clang. Bags, they 
were, bags rotting with age, but filled 
to overflowing with golden coins—my 
inheritance. And for awhile I just sat 
there on the floor amongst my riches, 
running the gold pieces through my fin- 
gers like so much sand, babbling to my- 
self like an idiot. 

The next thing of which I was con- 
scious was the clanging of a bell. Hard- 
ly conscious of what I was doing, I 
stumbled downstairs and opened the 
door, and there stood Eleanor, her face 
pale in the moonlight. 

“Jack—oh, my dear, I’ve been so wor- 
ried, so terribly worried about you. I’ve 
tried again and again to see you but 
every time I called there was no answer. 
Wherever have you been?” 

“Been? Have I been somewhere?” 
Everything seemed so queer, so unreal. 
I couldn’t seem to remember things. 
Oh, yes—— ae 

“Eleanor, I’ve found the money.” sail 

I turned about and led the way up- 
stairs, the girl at my heels, but on the 
threshold of my room I siento col- 
lapsed. 

Brain fever, they called it at the 
hospital. 
it to myself, when I look back at that 
period. But through it all Eleanor stood 
by me, looked after my interests, man- 
aged everything in her quiet capable 
way, giving unsparingly of herself as 
only a woman in love can give. I had 
never realized it before, that love, but 
as the weeks of convalescence rolled by 
and I found myself leaning on her more 
and more, I-realized, that I, too, cared. 
This wonderful girl in a measure took 
the place of Margo in my life, though 
no one could ever completely do that, 
and in time we married and went abroad 
to build up my still delicate health. 


Senet months later, in spite of all 
protests, I insisted upon returning to 
America to try to find out something 
about poor Margo and her son and, if 
possible, learn something of my parents’ 
history. But, though I hired detectives 
and used every means within my power, 
I was unsuccessful in learning anything 
that in anyway helped to clear up the 
mystery. 

Finally I gave up trying to get to the 
bottom of things, and settled down to 
try to enjoy life, and, in a measure I 
have. succeeded. 

Madame Gumbert’s séance brought me 
a fortune; it was indeed like a million 
dollars to me then, but the ill-fated 
money has seemed to carry a curse 
with it. 

Life will never be to me the calm, 
balanced thing it is to many, for always, 
underlying any surface happiness, there 
is that vague uneasiness, that eternal 
questioning. 
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doubly sure that you will have the opportunity to see them. 


It is natural that any exhibitor will contract for a picture much»... 
readily if he is confident that a large number of people in his locality are 
anxious to see it. For that reason we ask you to sign and mail the coupon 
at the foot of the page. Thousands of them have already been received —~ 
and used for the theatre owners’ information. Will you not sign your 
coupon and send it to us today? 


Powerful True Story Pictures Now Available . 


Broken Homes 


Few who read ‘Broken Homes” in True Story for 
January and February will ever forget its poignant 
lure. Alice Lake and Gaston Glass as Jasper Merritt 
and Arlene Goodwin, under the direction of Hugh 
Dierker, have created a masterpiece of realism, 


The Wrongdoers 


Lionel Barrymore, directed by Hugh Dierker, com- 
bined their talents to make ‘The Wrongdoers,” 
which ran in the September and October issues of 
True Story, a screen drama of a quality and 
charm such as you seldom have an opportunity 
to see, 


False Pride 


When we published “False Pride” in TRUE ROMANCES 
last winter, an epic was added to American litera- 
ture. When Owen Moore and Faire Binney, 
directed by Hugh Dierker filmed it they produced a 
human drama that will thrill millions. You will 
glory in it! 


Wives at Auction 


in which Edna Murphy, under the splendid direc. 
tion of Elmer Clifton, makes live before, your eyes 
the glorious story of love that triumphed, which 
held millions spellbound in the’ Marchy April, 
May and June issues of az iies 


We Welcome Your Sugg 


TRUE STORY PICTURES, 
1926 Broadway, New York 


‘Tam one of the many millions of readers of Macfadden True Story - 


magazines. z : 
I want to see “The Wrongdoers,” starring Lionel Barrymore; 
“Wives At Auction,” starring Edna Murphy; “Broken Homes, 
- starring Gaston Glass and Alice Lake, and ‘False Pride,’’ starring 


Owen Moore, 


When you see these pictures remember that 
Macfadden Productions examples of photoplay ,. 

this we ask your co-operation. We want the viewpo 
whose helpful suggestions already have aided i 
Story and its sister publications the successes they . 

will be welcomed. if. your suggestion proves availab 
ing future productions, Mr. Macfadden has arranged tc 
to you, with his compliments, a copy of his great boo. 
Fit.” Address suggestions to Suggestion Editor, 1 
Productions, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
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to prove you can learn at 


Home, in spare time! 
We have developed a new simplified, rapid 
way to teach Drafting, and we want tosend you 
three sample lessons without cost or obligation. So 


you can test your own ability to master this 
fascinating work at home, in your spare time. And see 
for yourself how quickly and easily you can qualify for ~ 
a fine, well-paid Drafting position. 


$50 to $125 aweek paid to — 
EXPERT DRAFISMEN 


Pick up the want ads of any big-city news- 
paper and you'll see why we urge men to go 
into Drafting. 70,000 fine positions advertised 
in the past year. Draftsmen are urgently 
needed in Building Construction, Manufacturing, in 


Home-training backed with an 


agreement to get you a 
-DRAFTING JOB ata 50% RAISE 


—or money refunded 


Here is a word-for-word copy of the Contract which 
we have made with 30,000 men in the past three 
years. I shall be glad to make the same agreement, 
backed by our entire resources of $1,500,000.00— 
with YOU! 


Into Drafting! 


The ability to read blue- { rf 
prints and draw plansis / ¢ ’ 
ee 


ace Eee bain, f aa93 8 {| the Architectural, Mechanical, Electrical, Structural 
song and manufacturing : and Automotive industries. Get in touch with me, and 
ae : SAREE and you'll be “sitting ‘ 4 ee T’'ll tell you how you can get one of these fine jobs. 


. 3 es retty.”’ It's INTER A : = 
ESTING work ou: A \i oe i ~The American School. 


dectul bunch of fel Chartered 30 years ago as an ED- 
Increased Pay cows: Mon re borae Jaa sid UCATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
To Sonate 3 | natured atmos- us |e 7 and, like the best resident schools 


and colleges, conducted NOT FOR 
PROFIT. We offer complete, thor-_ 
ough, up-to-dateinstruction—pre- 
you. Wwithy ini pared by 200 leading Engineers, 
rafting; : ; portant ac- { Executives and ar or abe A 

s Z tivities and A ~~ “@ unique instruction, built to meet 
And, further, BIG MEN. —e the specifications of well-paid jobs 
as laid down by employers them- 
selves—yet simplified for ready 
understanding by men with only 


phere of a 
Drafting office 
and the con- 
tact it gives 


WE GUARANTEE to find you a satisfac- 
* tory position within 60 days after you fin- 
“ish our complete course of home training in 


WE GUARANTEE that said position will 

* pay you a salary of at least 50% more than 

arning today, provided your present 
less than $40 per week; common schooling. 

OR FAILING TO DO SO, we guarantee to f And we are the first in the home- 

fund to you immediately the entire amount , sihasad sy" . 5s} study field to recognize the need of 

_ that you have paid for this training. 3 cs r r giving a COMPLETE SERVICE 

: é 5 ————— to ambitious men—training plus 

% employment. Which takes you as 

yor ae bee Fs 6 

you lack,and landsyouinthebetter  &. g 

job you seek. Without risk to youl Dee ee aes 


Dept. D-5292 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., C 
I am interested to get particulars of your 
send 3 Drafting Lessons without cost or obligatio 


% - - a t O. C. MILLER, Director, Extension 
is agreer-2nt proves our training does make real Drafismen. It proves that after you B 

finish, ther_ are well-paid jobs available. And you can prepare yourself without loeiine a 
day’s pay or time, without quitting your job or leaving home! : 


(Americatie-y)chool _ 


i Dept.D-5292 Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago 


> Hear Her Play 


We Knew She Had Never Taken a 


Lesson from a Teacher! 


E tiwag Hotes of her as an on- 

looker, you know. A sort of social 

wa'!lflower. Certainly she had never 
been popular, never the center of attrac- 
tion in any gathering. 

That night of the party when she said, 
“Well, folks, I'll entertain you with some 
selections from Grieg’’—we thought she 
was joking.’ A rather poor joke, at that. 
But she actually did get up and seat her- 
self at the piano. 

Everyone laughed—and went right on 
chatting. I was little sorry for her. But I 
saw her chin go up, her eyes flash. She played 
a chord, and it rang through the room 
like a challenge. “Listen!’’ it seemed to say. 

And suddenly the room was hushed. 

She played Anitra’s Dance—played ‘it 
with such soul fire that the room faded and 
we seemed to see gypsies swaying and 
chanting around the camp fire. Everyone 
sat forward, tense, listening. When the 
last glorious chord vanished like an echo, 
she turned around and faced us, her face 


glowing, her eyes ‘happy. “Well!” she 
seemed to be saying, ‘you thought I was 
bluffing. But I om play!” 

We were astonished—and contrite. We 


surged forward in a mass to congratulate 
her. ‘‘How did you do it?” ‘“‘Why you are 
wonderful!’ ‘We can’t believe you never 
had a teacher!’’ An onlooker no longer— 
she was popular! She played for us all 
evening, and now no one would even think 
of having a party without inviting her, 


She Told Me About It Later 


We were lifelong friends, and I felt I could 
ask her about it. “You 
played superbly!’’ I said. 
‘An know you never 
had a teacher. Come— 
what’s the, secret ?”’ 

“No secret at all!’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘I just got tired 
of being left out of things 
and I decided to do some- 
thing that would make me 
popular. [{ couldn't afford 
an expensive teacher and I 
didn’t have the time for a 
lot of pratice—so I decided 
to take the famous U. S. 
School of Music course. In or 
my spare time, you know.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say 
you learned how to play so 
beautifully’ by yourself, 
right at home in your spare 
time?”’ I was astounded. 
I couldn’t believe it. 

“Ves—anid it’s been such 
fun! Why, it’s as easy as 
A-B-C, \and I didn’t have 
a b** of trouble. I began 

alniost from the 
right from music. 
1 play anv piece 


Piano 
Organ 
Ukulele 
Cornet 
Trombone 
Piccolo 
Guitar 


pieces. 


Pick 
Your Instrument 


Violin 

Clarinet 

Flute 

Saxophone 
Harp 

Mandolin 
fe 


e 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Si 
Piano Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo, (Plectrum, 5-String 
Tenor) 


PROOF ! 


“T am making excellent prog- 

ress on the ‘cello and owe it 

all to your easy. lessons.’’ 
George C. Lauer, 


“T am now on my 12th lesson 
and can already play simple 
I knew nothing about 

music when I started." 
Ethel Harnishfeger, ply t 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
“I have completed only 20 
lessons and can play almost any 
kind of music 
friends are astonished. 
pies. Ae church and Sunday 

ool."? " 


cae e Blake, 


“You're won- 
derful!” I breathed. 
“Think of — playing 
like that, and learn- 
ing all by yourself.”’ 

“I’m not wonderful,” 
“Anyone could do it. 
stand those simplified lessons. 
like playing a game.’ 

“You always wanted to play the violin 
—here’s your chance to learn quickly and 
inexpensively. Why don’t you surprise 
everyone, the way I did?” 

I took her advice—a little doubtfully at 
first—and now I play not only the violin 
but the banjo! 


How You Learn Any Instrument So 
Easily This Way 

The amazing success of students who 
take the U. S. School course is largely 
due to a wonderful, newly 
perfected method that 
makes reading and playing 
music almost as simple as 
reading aloud from a book. 
You simply can't go wrong. 
First, you are told how a 
thing is done, then a 
picture shows you how, then 
you do it yourself and hear 
it. No private teacher could 
make it any clearer. The 
admirable lessons come to 
you by mail at regular in- 
tervals. They consist of 
complete printed instruc- 
tions, diagrams, all the 
music you need, and music 
paper for writing out test 
exercises. And if anything 
comes up which isnot entirely 
plain, you can write to 
your instructor and get a 
full, prompt, personal re- 


she replied. 
A child can under- 
Why, it’s 


Belfast, Maine. 


Whether you take up 
piano, violin, ‘cello, organ, 
saxophone, or amy other 
instrumert, you find that 
every single thing you need 
to know is explained in 
detail, And the explanation 


I wish. My 


Harrisburg, Ill. 


edd 


Dance—played it with 
such soul fire that 
the room faded and 
we seemed to see 
gypsies swaying and 
chanting around the- 
camp fire.” 


is always practical. Little theory—plenty 
of accomplishment. That's why students 
of this course get ahead twice as fast— 
three times as fast—as those who study 
old-time, plodding methods. 


Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 
Sent FREE 


You, too, can quickly teach yourself to be 
an accomplished musician right at home. 
This wonderful method has already shown 
half a million people how to play their 
favorite instrument by mote. To prove 
that you can do the same, let us send you 


our booklet and valuable Demonstration : 


Lesson—both FREE. 

Forget the old- fashioned idea that you 
need “talent.” Read the list of instru- 
ments to the left, decide which you want 
to play, and the U. S. School of Music will 
do the rest. At the cost of only a few 
pennies a day to you! 

Send coupon now. Act without delay. 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or 
credit. U.S. School of Music, 4785 Bruns- 
wick Building, New York City. 
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U. S, SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
4785 Brunswick Building, New York City 


Please send me your free book ‘Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home” with introduction by Dr. 
Frank Crane, Demonstration Lesson, and particulars 
of your offer. I am interested in the following course: 


She played Anitra’s __ 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


